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MOSAICS OF HISTORY. 
VIII. 





ROME-—III. 


STAGES OF ROMAN HisTorRy.—We have now traced the 
progress and decline of the Roman constitution through its 
several stages. We have seen it pass from a monarchy into 
a patrician oligarchy; froma patrician oligarchy into a lim- 
ited republic; from a limited republic into an oligarchy of 
wealth; and now, after a century of civil war, in which the 
state swayed from one extreme to the other, we close with 
the contemplation of an absolute despotism.* 


First EMPEROR OF ROME.—The history of the Republic 
of Rome ends with the death of Antony. From that time 
the Romans were governed by emperors, the first of whom 
was Octavius, or Augustus, as he was called by the senate on 
his return from Egypt. This power, however, he only ac- 
cepted by degrees: at first it was given him for ten years; 
then five more were added, and so on, until at length he be- 
came emperor for life, and was allowed to leave the title to 
his successor. This was done with the full consent of all 
persons of sense and thought, for they were weary of the 
perpetual wars which had been going on for so many years, 
and saw that the people had become so turbulent and the 
nobles so luxurious that their only hope of quietness was in 
giving all the authority to one person. Every possible 

ouor, therefore, was paid to Augustus; three splendid tri- 
umphs were allowed him, and one of the months of the 

ear, August, was called after his name. Yet if the persons 
who rejoiced when Augustus Cesar became emperor of 
Rome could have looked into future years and kuown who 
were to succeed him on his throne, they would have felt 
very differently. Many of the Roman emperors were the 
greatest monsters of wickedness that were ever heard of; 
others, who were less wicked, were weak and silly, and 
brought great miseries upon thcir country ; and the few who 
really tried to do right were placed in such difficulty from 
the crimes and mistakes and bad examples of the emperors 
who reigned before them that they could do very little to 
serve their country.+ 

*Liddell’s History of Rome. 
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AUGUSTAN AGE.—From the time he became emperor the 
character of Augustus seems to have changed: he was merci- 
ful and forgiving, instead of cruel and revengeful, and ap- 
peared to give all his thoughts to the improvement of the 
laws, the erection of splendid buildings, and the encour. 
agement of clever men. The Augustan Age, as it is called, 
has been celebrated ever since as a time when learning and 
poetry, and accomplishments, were especially valued. Au- 
gustus had a great friend named Mecenas, who was the 
patron of all the men of talent in Italy. He was an indolent 
person, fond of eating and drinking, but taking a great deal 
of pleasure in all things which were splendid and elegant; 
and if the persons were really clever, however humble they 
might be by birth, they were sure to receive help from 
Meecenas. Virgil, Horace, and Ovid were the most famous 
poets of the age. Cornelius Nepos wrote biographies, and 
Livy was a distinguished historian.* 


WARS oF AUGUSTUS.—Though it was as a civil adminis- 
trator that Augustus obtained his chief reputation, yet much 
of his attention was also given to military affairs, and the 
wars in which he engaged,“ either in person or by his 
lieutenants, were numerous and important. The complete 
subjugation of northern and northwestern Spain was effected 
partly by himself, partly by Agrippa and Carisius, in the 
space of nine years, from B. C. 27 to 19. In B. C. 24, an at- 
tempt was made by Alius Gallus to extend the dominion 
of Rome into the spice region of Arabia Felix, but this ex- 
pedition was unsuccessful. Better fortune attended on the 
efforts of the emperor’s stepsons, Drusus and Tiberius, in 
the years B. C. 16 and 15, to reduce the independent tribes 
of the eastern Alps, especially the Rheetians and Dindeli- 
cians. Two campaigns sufficed for the complete reduction 
of the entire tract between the Lombardo- Venetian plain 
and the course of the Upper Danube, the fortress of modern 
freedom. More difficulty, however, was experienced in sub- 
duing the tribes of the Middle and Lower Danube. In Nori- 
cum, Panonia, and Mosia a gallant spirit of independence 
showed itself; and it was only after frequent revolts that 
the subjugation of these tracts was effected.+ 


THE ARMY.—The organization of the army was somewhat 
complicated. The entire military force may be divided un- 
der the two heads of those troops which preserved order at 
Rome, and those which maintained the terror of the Roman 
name in the provinces. The troops of the capital were of 
two kinds: (a) the Preetorians and (6) the ‘City Cohorts” 
(cohorates urbane), a sort of armed police, whose number 
in the time of Augustus was 6,000. The troops maintained 
in the provinces were likewise of two kinds: (c) those of 
the regular army, or the legionaries, and (d) the irregulars, 
who were called ‘‘auxilia,” namely, auxiliaries. The legions 
constituted the main strength of the system. They were 
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“divisions,” not “regiments.”’ Each of them comprised 
the three elements of a Roman army, horse, foot and ar- 
tillery—in certain definite proportions and (in the time of 
Augustus) numbered probably a little under 7,000 men. 
Augustus maintained twenty-five legions, who formed thus 
a military force, armed and trained in the best possible way, 
which did not fall much short of 175,000. The auxiliaries, 
or troops supplied by the provincials, were about equal in 
number. Thus the entire force maintained in the early 
empire may be reckoned at 350,000 or 360,000 men.* 


FINANCIAL SYSTEM OF THE EMPIRE.—The financial sys- 
tem of the empire differed but little from that of the later 
republic, both the sources of revenue and the items of ex- 
penditure, being, for the most part, identical. Augustus 
contented himself, in the main, with simplifying the prac- 
tice which he found established, only in a very few cases 
‘adding new impost. The revenue continued to be derived 
from the two great sources of (1) the state property, and (2) 
taxes; and these last continued to be either (a) direct, or (6) 
indirect. The chief expenditure was on the military force, 
land and naval; on the civil service; on public works; and 
on shows and largesses. It is difficult to form an exact es- 
timate of the probable amount of these several items; but, 
on the whole, it seems most likely that the entire annual 
expenditure must have amounted to at least twenty-five 
millions of pounds sterling.* 


WAR WITH THE GERMANS.—About the time that the 
Savior of the world was brought forth in lowliness and 
humility in Bethlehem, in the land of Judea, to bring the 
joyful news of salvation to the lost race of man, the Ger- 
mans were engaged in a severe struggle with the Romans 
for the preservation of their liberties and national customs. 
Drusus, the brave stepson of Augustus, was the first Roman 
who made any conquests on the right bank of the Rhine. 
He undertook many successful campaigns against the tribes 
in alliance with the Suevi, between the Rhine and the Elba, 
and attempted to secure the land by intrenchments and for- 
titications. Being killed in the flower of his years by a fall 
from his horse, during his return home, his brother Tiberius 
completed the conquest of Western Germany, rather by dint 
of skilfully conducted negotiations with the disunited Ger- 
mans, than by force of arms; whereupon the country be- 
tween the Rhine and the Weser was erected into a Roman 
province. Foreign customs, language and laws already 
threatened to destroy German nationality ; German soldiers 
already fought in the ranks of the Romans, and prided 
themselves on foreign marks of distinction, when the inso- 
lence and indiscretion of the governor, Quintilius Varus, 
aroused the slumbering patriotism of the people. Several 
tribes united themselves in a confederacy, under the guid- 
ance of Hermann (Arminius) the valiant of the Cherusci, 
for the purpose of throwing off the foreign yoke. It was in 
vain that Segestus, whose daughter Thusnelda had been car- 
ried off and married by Hermann, against the consent of her 
father, warned the careless governor. Varus marched with 
three legions and several auxiliaries through the Teutober- 
ger forest, for the purpose of quelling an insurrection that had 
been purposely raised, but suffered such a defeat from the 
Germans under Hermann’s command that the defiles of the 
wood were covered far and wide with the corpses of the 
Romans. The eagles were lost, and Varus died by his own 
hand. Augustus, when he heard the news, exclaimed in 
despair, ‘ Varus, give me back my legions! ’’+ 


CONTINUATION OF THE GERMAN WAR UNDER GERMAN- 
1cus.—Upon the death of Augustus in his seventy-sixth 


* Rawlinson’s Ancient History. 
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year, at Nola, in Lower Italy, Germanicus, the valiant gop 
of Drusus, again crossed the Rhine, ravaged the lands of 
the Catti (Hesse) buried the bleaching remains of the Ro. 
mans in the Teutoberger forest, and carried off into captivity 
Thusnelda, the high-spirited wife of Hermann, whom her 
treacherous father had given up te the enemy. But although 
he defeated the Cherusci and their allies in two engage. 
ments, and at the same time pressed Germany closely by sea, 
the Roman dominion was never firmly or permanently ¢. 
tablished on the right bank of the Rhine. Storms destroyed 
the fleet, and a pathless country and the swords of the Ger. 
mans brought the army to the brink of destruction; and 
when at length Germanicus (to whose noble wife, Agrip. 
pina, the town of Cologne owes its prosperity), was re. 
called by his jealous uncle, Tiberius, and shortly after met 
with his death by poison, in Syria, the Germans were no 
longer disturbed by the ambition of the Romans. But the 
Lower German confederation of the Cherusci now turned 
its arms against the Upper German confederation of the 
Marcomanni, at the head of which stood Marbodius. This 
gave the Romans an opportunity of embroiling Germany 
from the south. Marbodius fell into the power of the Ro- 
mans, who kept him for eighteen years at Ravenna, as their 
pensioner; Hermann was killed by envious friends. His 
deeds survived in song, and our own age has erected a colos- 
sal statue, on the Teuthill at Detmold, in joyful commen. 
oration of the deliverer of Germany.* 


TACITUS ON THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE GEr- 
MANS.—About one hundred years after Augustus, the great 
historian, Tacitus, after having portrayed the events of the 
Roman empire in his History and Annals, embraced the 
resolution of describing the manners and customs of the 
German tribes, and presenting them as models to his degen- 
erate countrymen. Although the work remained a mere 
sketch, it is to this resolution that we are indebted for the 
first accurate information respecting this region. We leam 
from it that Germany was inhabited by numerous indepen- 
dent tribes, sometimes united and sometimes at war with 
each other, who were perpetually changing their places of 
residence, in obedience to an innate wandering impulse. 
War and the chase were their chief employments; they 
built neither towns nor strongholds; their huts and farms 
were scattered about in the midst of their grounds; a peace- 
ful life behind stone walls agreed neither with their love of 
liberty nor their passion for war. They united purity of 
morals, hospitality, good faith and honesty, respect for 
women and reverence for the marriage tie, to the external 
advantages of lofty stature, beauty of person, strength and 
courage. The only vices attributed to them are a dispo- 
sition to drunkenness and gambling.* 


TRANQUILITY OF ROME UNDER AUGUSTUS.—The internal 
tranquility of Rome was during the whole of Augustus’s long 
reign never once interrupted. Revolutionary passions had to 
a great extent exhausted themselves, and the prudence and 
vigilance of the emperor never relaxed. The arts of peace 
flourished. { Augustus ‘‘found Rome of brick and left it of 
marble.””)He gave a warm encouragement to literature, and 
with such effect that the most brilliant period of each 
nation’s literary history is wont to take name from him. 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Tibullus, Propertius, Varius, Livy, 
adorned his court and formed an assemblage of talent never 
surpassed and rarely equalled. Commerce pursued its 
course securely under his rule, and, though a little checked 
by sumptuary laws, became continually more and more 
profitable. Much attention was given to agriculture; and 
the productiveness of the land, both in Italy and the prov- 
inces, increased. Altogether, the Augustan Age must be 


* Dr. George Weber. 
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regarded as one of much material prosperity, elegance and 
refinement; and it can create no surprise that the mass of 
the population were contented with the new régime.* 


DeaTH OF AUGuUSTUS.—Augustus died A. D. 14, in the 
seventy-seventh year of his age. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that his end was hastened by Livia, or by any of those 
about him. His health had long been giving way, and, but 
for the tender care of his attached wife, he would probably 
have died sooner. His place was taken, after some coquetry. 
by Tiberius, with the entire assent of the senate and people 
of Rome, though not without opposition on the part of the 
army. It is important to observe that, even at this early 
date, the legions had an inkling of their strength, and 
would have proclaimed an emperor, and drawn their swords 
in his cause, had not the object of their choice, Germanicus, 
shrunk from the treason. Tiberius was indebted to the 
generosity of his young kinsman, or to his want of ambi- 
tion, for his establishment in the imperial dignity without 


a struggle.* 


ACCESSION OF TIBERIUS.— With the announcement of the 
emperor’s decease, Tiberius summoned the senate by virtue 
of his tribunician power. The consuls and chief magis- 
trates swore obedience to him as their imperator, and the 
formula was repeated by all the officers of state, and echoed 
by the soldiers. The testament of Augustus declared him 
heir to all his private fortune, and this was easily accepted 
as a devolution of his public preéminence also. The senate 
and the people vied with one another in decreeing funeral 
honors, till Tiberius himself interposed to moderate them. 
But a personage of distinction was found to affirm that he 
had beheld the hero’s soul ascend from his ashes inte 
heaven; and temples, priests and holy observances were 
decreed in honor of the divine Augustus, as formerly of the 
divine Julius. The apotheosis of dead emperors became 
henceforth a recognized institution of state. Meanwhile 
all the remaining functions of imperial power were heaped 
upon Tiberius; and after a decent show of resistance, he 
consented to become the actual chief of the Roman people. 
It is to be remarked that at this time Tiberius withdrew 
from the centuries the form of voting for the consuls. It is 
evident that it was with the full acquiescence, and possibly 
at the actual instance, of the citizens that the emperor 
henceforth nominated four candidates for the two offices, 
and allowed the senate simply to choose among them.+ 


PERIODS OF THE REIGN OF TIBERIUS.—The reign of Ti- 
berius may be conveniently divided into three periods: (1) 
From his accession to his retirement from the capital (A. D. 
14 to 26—12 years); (2) From his retirement to the death of 
Sejanus (A. D. 26 to31—five years) ; and (3) From the death 
of Sejanus to his own (A. D. 31 to 37—six years). The main 
events of the first period were the exploits and death of 
Germanicus; the rise of Sejanus to power, and the death of 
Drusus, Tiberius’only son. During three years Germanicus 
attempted the re-conquest of Western Germany, and ravaged 
with his legions the entire country between the Rhine and 
the Elbe. But no permanent effect was produced by his 
incursions; and Tiberius, after a while, removed him from 
the West to the East, fearful, perhaps, of his becoming too 
dear to the German legions. In the management he gave 
him as a coadjutor the ambitious and reckless Piso, who 
sought to bring his administration into contempt, and was 
believed to have removed him by poison. It is perhaps un- 
certain whether Germanicus did not really die a natural 
death, though his own conviction that he was poisoned is 
indubitable.* 

* Rawlinson’s Ancient History. 
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LAw OF SuccEssION.—The demise of Tiberius revealed a 
vital defect in the imperial system, viz.. the want of any 
regular and established law of succession. Tiberius had 
associated nobody, had designated nobody by his will, had 
left the state to shift for itself, careless whether or not there 
followed on his decease a deluge. Under these circum- 
stances, the senate, the pretorians, and the people might 
all conceive that the right of appointing an imperator, if 
not even that of determining whether or no any new 
imperator should be appointed, rested with them. A collision 
might easily have occurred, but the circumstances were for- 
tunately such as to produce a complete accord between the 
three possible disputants. Soldiers, senate and people 
united in putting aside any glowing dream of the republic, 
and in calling to the throne Caius, the only survivingson of 
Germanicus and Agrippina, whose parentage rendered him 
universally popular, while his age was suitable, and his 
character, so far as it was known, unobjectionable.* 


REIGN OF CAIUS CALIGULA.—Caius Caligula, the unwor- 
thy son of the noble Germanicus, and the high-minded 
Agrippina, was a blood-thirsty tyrant, who took delight in 
signing sentences of death, and having them executed; a 
frantic spendthrift, who lavished money in buildings with- 
out a purpose; an insolent boaster, who caused divine hon- 
ors to be paid to himself, and celebrated magnificent tri- 
umphs over the Germans and Britons, whom he scarcely ever 
saw; and a glutton, by whose riotous table enormous sums 
were swallowed up. The pretorians at length killed the 
crazy tyrant.t 


JUDEA AS A ROMAN PROVINCE.—It may be interesting 
before we proceed further, to know something of the history 
of Judea, and its connection with the Roman empire after 
the reign of Herod the Great. Archelaus, the son of Herod, 
succeeded his father, as we read in the second chapter of the 
gospel of St. Matthew, where it is said that Joseph, ‘‘ having 
heard that Archelaus did reign in Judea in the room of his 
father Herod,’ was afraid to go thither with our Savior and 
his virgin mother. A brother of Archelaus, however, dis- 
puted bis claim to the throne, and both appealed to Augus- 
tus Ceesar, who was then emperor, to decide between them. 
Augustus, after considering the question, determined that 
Archelaus should have half the kingdom, and be called an 
ethnarech; and that the other half should be divided between 
Herod’s two other sons, Philip and Herod Antipas, who 
were to be called tetrarchs. This division is referred to in 
the third chapter of St. Luke’s gospel, which makes mention 
of Herod, the tetrarch of Galilee, and his brother Philip, 
tetrarch of Iturea and the region of Trachonitis. It was 
this Herod Antipas, the tetrarch, who put St. John the Bap- 
tist to death, because he said it was not lawful for him to 
marry Herodias, his brother Philip’s wife, and before whom 
our blessed Lord vouchsafed to stand whilst the tetrarch 
and his men of war set him at naught and mocked him. 
{nthis way Palestine was governed while Archelaus lived; 
but when he was dead his half of the country was made a 
Roman province, over which we know that Pontius Pilate 
was at one time a governor, so that there were Jewish te- 
trarchs over Galilee and Trachonitis, and a Roman governor 
over the rest of the land. But when Caligula came to the 
throne there was afurtherchange. It happened that a young 
man named Herod Agrippa, who was descended from Herod 
the Great, was living at Rome during the reign of Tiberius, 
at which period he was one of Caligula’s great friends. 
Tiberius disliked him, and put him in prison; but when 
Caligula became emperor he released him, and resolved to 
give him some great proof of his friendship. Philip the 
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tetrarch was now dead; and Caligula proposed to give his 
government to Herod Agrippa, and, allow him to have the 
title of king. When the news of thischange came to Herod 
Antipas, the tetrarch, it made him angry and ambitious, 
and, this bad feeling was much increased by the advice of 

. Herodias, whom he had kept for his wife;ageainst the warn- 
ing of St. John the Baptist. She told him that if Caligula 
had. made a person like Herod Agrippa a king, he would 
certainly make him one if he would only ask the favor, and 
she persuaded him to go to Caligula with the request. Cal- 
igula was very angry at his presumption, and instead of 
making him a king, took away his government and gave it 
to Herod Agrippa, and banished Herod Antipas to Spain, 
where hedied. Punishment also came upon Pontius Pilate. 
He was. accused of injustice and oppression, and Caligula 
caused him to be removed from his province, and banished 
to Gaul, where it is said that he afterward destroyed him- 
self. Caligula endeavored to make the Jews place his own 
statue in their temple, that it might be worshipped, but the 
people resisted, and before the emperor could take measures 
to force them to obey him he was murdered.* 


REIGN oF CLAUDIUS.—Claudius, who succeeded Caligula, 
was his uncle, being the younger brother of Germanicus, 
and thus though connected with the Julian house, not by 
birth a member of it. His reign lasted between thirteen 
and fourteen years, from January, A. D. 41, to October, A. D. 
54. Though mild, diligent, and well-intentioned, he was 
by nature and education unfitted to rule, more especially 
in a corrupt commonwealth. Shy, weak, and awkward, he 
had been considered from his birth ‘‘wanting;’’ had been 
debarred from public life till he was forty-six years of age, 
and had acquired the temper and habits of a recluse stu- 
dent. Left to himself he might have reigned re«pectably; 
but it was his misfortune to fall under the influence of per- 
sons grievously unprincipled, whose characters he was un- 
able to read, and who made him their tool and cat’s-paw. 
His wives, Messalinaand Agrippina, and his freedmen Palias 
and Narcissus, had the real direction of affairs under his 
reign; and it was to them, and not to Claudius himself, 
that the corruption and cruelties which disgraced his prin- 
cipate were owing. The death of the infamous Messalina, 
to which he consented, can not be charged against him as a 
crime, for it was thoroughly merited; and the sway of 
Agrippina, though in the end it had disastrous effects, was 
not without counterbalancing advantages. The princess who 
recalled Seneca from exile and made him her son’s tutor, who 
advanced to power the honest Burrhus, and protected many 
an accused noble, can not be regarded as wholly a malign 
influence. Her fear of suffering the penalty of her infidel- 
ity, and her natural desire to see her son upon the throne, 
led her on at.last tocrime of thedeepest dye. She took ad- 
vantage of her position to poison the unhappy Claudius in 
the sixty-fourth year of his age, and the fourteenth of his 
reign.+ 


REIGN OF NERO.—The name of the emperor Nero, who 
succeeded Claudius, always makes us think of the most 
dreadful vice and cruelty. For five years Nero governed 
the empire well, and allowed himself to he guided by 
Seneca, his tutor, and Burrhus, the prefect of the preetorian 
guards. Nero’s first great crime was caused by jealousy of 
his brother, Brittanicus, whom he had supplanted. He 
was afraid that Brittanicus would raise a party against 
him, and therefore ordered him to be poisoned. After this 
his true character showed itself. Though his mother, 
Agrippina, had been the means of his obtaining the crown, 
he hated her, because she interfered with his authority, 
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and she was assassinated by his.command. Burrhus and 


him. Seneca went away from the court, and about the 
same time Burrhus died; and then Nero, being no longer 
under the least restraint, gave free. vent to all his fancies 
and inclinations. One of the most noted events in 
reign of Nero is the burning of Rome, which lasted. for six 
days. Some persons think that the emperor caused the city 
to be set on fire himself; and it is said that he stood upon 


not allow any one to assist in putting them out. The 
blame of the fire was, however, cast upon the Christians, 
who were, at that time, increasing in numbers, and Nero 
persecuted them cruelly. Nero’s subjects suffered very 
much from his great extravagance; for he made them pay 
large sums of money in consequence. His tutor, Seneca, 
was accused of joining in a conspiracy. against him, and 
condemned to death. Being allowed, as a great favor, to 
choose how he would be. killed, he caused the. veins. of his 
arms to be opened, hoping that he should bleed to.death; 
but ashe was an old man, the blood flowed slowly, and his 
end was hastened by his being put into a dry-stove and suf- 
focated. His wife would willingly have died with him, 
but though her veins. were opened likewise, they were af. 
terwards bound up by her servants, whilst she was faint- 
ing, and thus she survived her husband. Lucan, the poet, 
a nephew of Seneca, was also killed by bleeding, being 
accused of the same offense as his uncle. Both these cele- 
brated persons showed great strength of mind in enduring 
their trial. Seneca dictated a discourse to his secretary 
whilst the blood was flowing from his veins; and Lucan ex- 
pired whilst he was repeating some verses, from one of his 
own poems, which described a death such as he was called 
upon to bear. In the year A. D. 68 an insurrection broke 
out in Gaul, and the soldiers, who chose Servius Galba for 
their emperor. When Nero found that the pretorian 
guards in Rome were inclined to take part with the army 
in Gaul, he gave up his cause for lost; he fled from the city 
to the country-house of one of his freedmen. He wished to 
kill himself, but he had not the courage until some soldiers 
were coming to seize him: then he set a dagger to his throat, 
and contrived, by the assistance of his secretary, to give 
himself a mortal wound. There were some wars in the 
reign of Nero: one with the Parthians; and another in 
Britain, where an insurrection brcke out headed by Boad- 
icea, queen of the tribes who inhabited Norfolk and Suf- 
folk. Boadicea was conquered, and killed herself to avoid 
falling into the hands of the Romans. A third war wasin 
Judea. The Jews being much oppressed by their Roman 
governors, rose in rebellion against. them. Nero sent Ves- 
pasian and his son Titus, who had formerly been so success- 
ful in Britain, to subdue them, and the war was going on 
when he died.* 


SUCCESSORS OF Nexo.{The house of Augustus became 
extinct with Nero) Galba was his successor. But as the 
avaricious old man would not gratify the rapacity of the 
Preetorians, they proclaimed Otho emperor, and put Galba 
and the successor he had appointed to death. At the same 
time Vitellius raised his standard on the Rhine, marched 
with his legions into Italy, and defeated, the army of his 
opponent on the banks of the Po. Otho, and, several of his 
adherents, died by their own hands. Vitellius was, a mere 
glutton, who found pleasure in nothing but luxurious ban- 
quets. Accordingly, when Vespasian, whom the Syrian 
legions had. proclaimed emperor, approached the gates of 
Rome, Vitellius was killed by a troop of rude soldiers, and 
his body dragged with hooks into the Tiber.t 
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REIGN OF VESPASIAN.—Vespasian reigned ten years (from 
A.D. 69 to 79), and did much to recover the empire from 
the state of depression and exhaustion into which the civil 
struggles of the two preceding years had brought it. By 

general, Cerialis, he suppressed the revolt of Germany 
eastern Gaul, which, under Civilis, Sabinus, and Classi- 
, had threatened to deprive Rome of some of her most 
important provinces. By the skill and valor of his elder 
pn, Titus, he put down the rebellion of the Jews, and des- 
troyed the magnificent city, which alone of all the cities of 
the earth, was by her beauty and her prestige a rival to the 
Roman metropolis. The limits of the empire were during 
his reign advanced in Britain from the line of the Dee and 
Wash, to that of the Solway Frith and Tyne, by the gener- 
alship of Agricola. The finances, which had fallen into com- 
plete disorder, were replaced upon a sound footing. The 
discipline of the army, which Otho and Vitellius had greatly 
relaxed, was reéstablished. Employment was given to the 
people by the construction of great works, as, particularly, 
the Temple of Peace, and the Flavian Amphitheater, or 
“Coliseum,”’? Education and literature were encouraged by 
grants of money to their professors. The exceptional treat- 
ment of the Stoics, who were banished from Rome, arose 
from political motives, and was perhaps a state necessity. 
Altogether, Vespasian must be regarded as the best ruler 
that Rome had had since Augustus—a ruler who knew how 
to combine firmness with leniency, economy with liberality, 
and a general pacific policy with military vigor upon proper 
occasion.* 


Frrst ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS.—The year of Vespasian’s 
death, 79 A. D., was also marked by the first recorded erup- 
tion of Vesuvius, which buried Herculanzeum and Pompeii, 
and caused the death of the elder Pliny, who pursued his 

\ physical investigations with too much boldness, and was 
| suffocated. Titus, who succeeded to his father’s throne, 


spent alarge share of his property in relieving the sufferings 
of the survivors. (Titus also completed, A. D. 81, the vast 
building called the Coliseum, which his father had begun.+ 


Successors or Trrus.—The next emperor was the tyrant 
Domitian, brother of Titus, who was assassinated, A. D. 96, 
after a cruel reign of fifteen years, marked by persecutions 
of Christians and the banishment of noble philosophers, such 
as Epictetus. Domitian was the last of the 7welve Caesars. 
From the death of Domitian to that of Marcus Aurelius, 
A. D. 180, was the happiest period in the history of the 
Roman emperors. The rulers were the venerable and mild 
Nerva, Trajan, surnamed Zhe Best, Hadrian, the patron of 
literature, Antoninus Pius, the loving and charitable, and 
Marcus Aurelius, the stoic philosopher. The reign of Trajan 
was marked by the final conquest of the Dacians, who dwelt 
northeast of the Danube, which event is commemorated by 
acolumn now standing in Rome. ‘Both he and Hadrian 
adorned Rome with statues, fountains, afghes, porticoes, 
temples, aqueducts, bridges and other costly edifices. The 
castle St. Angelo, on the Tiber, was the mausoleum of 
Hadrian.+ 


RoMAN FLEETS AND LEGIONS.—Italy was guarded by 
two fleets, in the two seas; one at Misenum, one at Ra- 
venna; and the nearest coast of Gaul by the galleys taken 
by Augustus at the battle of Actium, and sent, ably manred, 
to Forojulium. But the chief strength lay upon the Rhine; 
it consisted of eight legions, a common resource against the 
Germans and the Gauls. Spain, lately subdued, was held 
in subjection by three. King Juba had received Mauri- 
tania by gift from the Roman people: the rest of Africa was 

*Rawlinson’s Ancient History. 
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occupied by two legions; and Egypt by a similar number. 
Four legions kept in subjection all that is comprehended in 
the vast range of country Gommencirg with Syria, and 
extending as far as the Euphrates, and bordering upon the 
Iberians; AToantans, and other territories, whose princes 
are protected against foreign powers by our greatness. 
Thrace was held by Rhemutalces, and the sons of Cotys; 
aid both banks of the Danube by four legions; two in 
Pannonia, two in Mesia. In Dalmatia likewise were 
placed two, who, by the situation of the country, were at 
hand to support the former in the rear, and had not far to 
march into Italy, were any sudden succors required there; 
though Rome, too, had her peculiar soldiery; three city 
cohorts, and nine pretorian, levied chiefly out of Etruria 
and Umbria, or from the ancient Latium, and the old Ro- 
man colonies. In convenient stations in the several pro- 
vinces, were the fleets of the several confederates, squadrons 
of the allied cavalry, and auxiliary cohorts and battalions; 
an extent of forces not much differing from the others; but 
the particular detail would be uncertain, since, according 
to the exigency of the times, they often shifted stations, 
sometimes were increased in number, and sometimes re- 
duced.* 


CULTIVATION AND MoRALS.—During this period, the 
highest civilization prevailed in the Roman empire, along 
with the greatest depravity of morals. Arts and sciences 
were encouraged in the courts of the Ceesars and the pal- 
aces of the wealthy, and were shared in by persons of all 
conditions. Trades and commerce flourished, and prosper- 
ity and refinement were visible in the populous cities and 
elegant dwelling houses; establishments for education 
sprang up in Rome and the more provincial towns. The ru- 
ins of buildings, military roads, and bridges that we admire 
even at this day, not only in Italy, but in many provincial 
towns (Tréves, Nimes), the statues, sarcophagi, and altars 
with bas reliefs and inscriptions, the vases of clay and 
bronze of elegant forms that are dug out of the earth, all 
bear testimony to the cultivation and feeling for art exist- 
ing among the people in the times of the Ceesars. But this 
refinement was but a superficial polish; morality, nobility 
of soul, and strength of character, were held in no estima- 
tion. The people, no longer invigorated by war, or the 
labors of the field, sank into luxury, and effeminacy; they 
sought their gratification in the barbarous sports of the 
amphitheater, gladiatorial combats, and the contests of wild- 
beasts, and gave themselves up to a relaxing enjoyment of 
the luxurious bath, with which the city was amply pro-. 
vided by the emperors, for the purpose of withdrawing the 
citizens from the consideration of graver matters. It is in 
vain that Persius angrily shakes the scourge of his stern 
satire over the degenerate race, and endeavors to bring back 
the ancient vigor, simplicity, and morality—it is in vain 
that the witty Juvenal unveils in his sportive satire, the 
frightful depths of crime and wickedness, and lashes his 
degenerate contemporaries; it is in vain that the waggish 
Greek, Lucian, in his witty and satirical writings, jests at 
all the existing conditions of life and religion, for the pur- 
pose of destroying what is old, and thereby making room 
for something new and better;—human counsel came too 
late; nothing but a higher power could save the perishing 
world; and help had already appeared, but the blinded Ro- 
mans did not recognize it, because it came not in the pomp 
of authority, but in the garment of humility.t+ 


ROME UNDER MILITARY GOVERNMENT.—The special 
characteristic uf the period on which we now enter is mil- 
itary tyranny—the usurpation of supreme power by the sol- 
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diers, who had at last discovered their strength, and nomi- 
nated or removed emperors at their pleasure. Constant dis- 
quiet and disturbance was the result of this unhappy dis- 
covery—twenty-five emperors wore the purple in the space 
of ninety-two years, their reigns thus averaging less than 
four years apiece. It was of course impossible under these 
circumstances that any renovation of the empire or restora- 
tion of pristine vigor should be effected.* 


THE DECLINE OF RoME.—The empire was in a state of 
decline from the death of Marcus Aurelius, A. D. 180, until 
its division by the sons of Constantine the Great, into the 
Eastern and Western Empire, 364 A. D., and its final de- 
struction by the Vandals, A. D. 455. During this period 
many men ruled, some of them for but a few months, and 
at times the empire was in a state of wretched confusion. 
Septimius Severus was acknowledged emperor in June, 193, 
and was personally engaged in campaigns in the east, 
where he conquered Byzantium; in Gaul, where he defeated 
Albinus, governor of Britain, at Lyons; in Parthia and in 
Egypt, finally dying in York, Britain, A. D. 210, whither 
he had gone to conquer the Caledonians. Caracalla, his 
son, ruled until 217, and proved himself one of the most 
brutal of those we are now considering. Alexander Sev- 
erus, 222-235, like Septimius Severus, was friendly to the 
Christians, who had very much increased in numbers in 
Rome. The first persecution of the Christians was under 
Nero, A. D. 64; the second was in the reign of Domitian, 
A. D. 95; the third in that of Trajan, A. D. 106; the fourth 
under Hadrian, A. D. 118; the fifth under Severus, A. D. 
199; the sixth in the reign of Maximus, 235; the seventh in 
the reign of Decius, 250; the eighth in the reign of Valerian, 
257; the ninth under Aurelian, 272; and the tenth under 
Diocletian, 302. Devius ascended the throne in the year 
249, and commenced the next year the most fearful perse- 
cution the Christians had yet endured, burning their 
homes, and putting them to death by torment of the rack 
and fire. Valerian reigned from 258 to 260, and was put to 
death by the king of Persia, and the state of Rome became 
the prey of barbarians, who, seeing its tottering condition, 
invaded it on all sides. Aurelian, 270-275, restored some 
degree of quiet to the city; and in the year 273 made Zeno- 
bia, queen of Palmyra, prisoner, and celebrated a triumph 
more grand than had been witnessed for years. Diocle- 
tian, a man of humble origin, enjoyed a comparatively 
prosperous reign of twenty-one years, 284-305, and resigned 
his power voluntarily.+ 


CONSTANTINE THE GREAT.—In the year 324 Constantine 
the Great became sole ruler, and his reign, which lasted until 
A. D. 337, is remarkable for the establishment of Christian- 
ity as the religion of the Roman empire. He had been em- 
ployed in Gaul, but taking advantage of the dissension at 
home, marched into Italy, where he was greeted as emperor. 
It is on this march that he is said to have seen in the heavens 
a flaming cross inscribed in Greek words, ‘‘In this, conquer,”’ 
which led to his inseribing his shields and banners with the 
eross. Though he was only baptised on his bed of death, 
he favored Christianity as a politician and statesman, pun- 
ishing all attempts to interfere with the religious liberty of 
Christians. In 325 he convened the celebrated Council of 
Nice, and declared Christianity to be the official religion. 
The capital was established at Byzantium, which was called 
Constantinople in his honor, and there he intended to estab- 
lish an absolute despotism of the most thoroughly oriental 
and magnificent character. He was preparing for a war 
against Persia when he died. In the year 364 his two sons 
divided the empire, as had been temporarily done in the 
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reign of Diocletian, A. D. 296, Valens taking the Eastern 
Empire, with his capital at Constantinople, and Vanentinian 
the Western Empire, with the capital at Rome.* 


THE NEw RELIGION.—The great change, the crowning 
reform introduced and carried through by Constantine, was 
his reformation of religion. It remained for Constantine 
not merely to tolerate, but in a certain sense to establish, 
the new religion; to recognize its bishops and clergy as 
privileged persons, to contribute largely toward its endow- 
ment, to allow the meetings, and give effect to the decrees 
of its councils, to conform the jurisprudence of the state to 
its precepts and its practices. Constantine did not, as has 
sometimes been supposed, proscribe heathenism ; he did not 
shut up the temples, neither did he forbid the offering of 
sacrifice. But he completely dissociated the state from hea- 
thenism, and to a certain extent allied it with Christianity; 
he stopped all magisterial offering of sacrifice ; he shut up the 
temples where the ritual was immoral, He threw the whole 
weight of his encouragement on the Christian side, and the 
rapid increase in the number of professing Christians must 
be regarded as in great part the effect of his patronage.+ 


GoTuHs, Huns, AND VANDALS.—In that wonderful hive, 
the interior of Asia, commotions were now going on which 
led to the migration of nations, the influx of the ferocious 
Huns into Europe, and the downfall of the Western Em- 
pire. A portion of this tribe crossed the Volga, the Don, 
and the Sea of Azov, in 375. In 395 the Goths, under Alaric, 
invaded Greece, and devastated Thrace. In 402 Alaric ad- 
vanced toward the west, and in 403, he so much frightened 
the Romans, that they promised to pay him an annual trib- 
ute. This not being paid, he advanced upon Rome in 408, 
but though the city capitulated, Alaric was induced, by large 
payments, to.depart. In 409 and 410 he took the city twice, 
and the second time pillaged, and partly burned it. He 
died soon after at Cosenza, in southern Italy. Thus weak- 
ened by the attacks of the Goths under Alaric, Rome was 
again threatened, A. D. 461, by Attila the Hun, who was de- 
feated in a frightful battle near Chalons, France. The next 
year, however, with recruited ranks, Attila invaded Italy 
from the north, and so alarmed the Romans that they sent 
an embassy headed by Pope Leo I, with rich presents, and 
he was prevailed upon to depart. And now a third tribe of 
barbarians was to menace Rome. The Vandals, after sweep- 
ing through central Europe, founded the powerful kingdom 
in Spain from which Andalusia derives its name. Eager 
for conquest, they crossed to Africa, led by Genseric, their 
ablest monarch, surprised Carthage, and made it the cap- 
ital of a new Vandal empire that extended over the whole 
coast. In the year 455 Genseric landed an army near the 
mouth of the Tiber, and marched toward Rome, entering it 
in the month of June. For fourteen days the city was de- 
voied to fire and pillage, and large coilections of its valu- 
ables were carried away to Carthage. The feeble life of 
Rome was finally ended by Odoacer, a son of one of the 
ministers of Attila, in the year 476. Thus fell the great 
Western Empire, conquered by a race of Teutonic barbar- 
ians, who, infusing new blood into a demoralized people, 
and mixing with them, gradually accepted the civilization 
of their conquered foes, and laid the foundation of the su- 
premacy of the German and English-speaking nations.* 


THE EASTERN EMPIRE.—The Eastern Empire—or, as it 
is often called, the Greek Empire—lasted much longer; for, 
although its power was much lessened, it was not entirely 
overthrown until the year A. D. 1453, when the Turks, un- 
der their sultan, Mohammed II, took Constantinople. 


* Gilman’s General History. 
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Tur DECLINE OF RoME.—The rise of a city, which 
swelled into an empire, may deserve, as a singular prodigy, 
the reflection of a philosophic mind. But the decline of 
Rome was but the natural and inevitable effect of immod- 
erate greatness. Prosperity ripened the principle of decay ; 
the causes of destruction multiplied with the extent of con- 
quest; and as soon as time or accident had removed the ar- 
tificial supports, the stupendous fabric yielded to the pres- 
sure of its own weight. The story of its ruin is simple and 
obvious; and instead of inquiring why the Roman Empire 
was destroyed, we should rather be surprised that it had 
subsisted so long. The victorious legions who, in distant 
wars, acquired the vices of strangers and mercenaries, first 
oppressed the freedom of the republic, and afterward vio- 
lated the majesty of the purple. The emperors, anxious 
for their personal safety and the public peace, were reduced 
to the base expedient of corrupting the discipline, which 
rendered them alike formidable to their sovereign, and to 
the enemy; the vigor of the military government was re- 
laxed, and finally dissolved by the partial institutions of 
Constantine; and the Roman world was overwhelmed by a 
deluge of barbarians.* 


*Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 


CHEMISTRY. 
II. 


Common coal always contains sulphur united with iron, 
as iron-pyrites. When this is burned, both the sulphur and 
the iron oxidize. The iron remains as oxide of iron, or 
iron rust, in the ash, and the sulphur goes into the air as 
sulphurous acid gas. The latter is also produced whenever 
sulphur or brimstone is burned, and is well known by its 
odor as that of the burning brimstone match. From drains 
and sewers, sulphuretted hydrogen is often set free. Mer- 
cifully, the odor is so offensive that it is at once detected. 
Its injurious effects are easily prevented, as it is quickly de- 
composed by chlorine. But, otherwise, so fatal is it, that 
its presence in the air, to the extent of one fifteen-hundreth 
of its bulk will destroy the life of small birds, while a horse 
will die where the air contains one two-hundred-fiftieths of 
its volume of this gas. + 

But setting aside such minor differences as are occasioned 
by the presence of slight casual impurities, how does it 
happen that, as regards its chief constituents, the air main- 
tains its compositions so uniformly in all open places? 
Samples brought from distances far apart from each other, 
exhibit a sameness of composition; and to such an extent 
is this the case, that the oxygen and nitrogen of the air 
were long believed to be chemically united. And yet we 
know that this is not the case; that the air is not a com- 
pound. In a chemical compound the elements lose their 
individual characters; in a mixture, these are retained. 
Oxygen is a supporter of combustion; so is the atmosphere. 
Oxygen supplies combustion far better than the air; the air 
contains four times as much of nitrogen as it does of oxy- 
gen, and nitrogen does not support combustion. Oxygen is 
more soluble in water than nitrogen; if air be shaken with 
water, the latter dissolves oxygen in proportions twice as 
great as it does of nitrogen. Air, therefore, must be a mix- 
ture, and this, too, in spite of the fact that all the gases eon- 
tained in the air are of different densities, and that there is 
afar greater difference between the respective weights of 
nitrogen and carbonic acid, than between oil and water. 

The subject of this intermixture of gases of different den- 
sities has been thoroughly examined by Graham: it is 
called diffusion. Owing to the absence of cohesion between 
their particles, vapors and gases mingle very freely and 
completely—a peculiarity of such mixtures being that they 





never again separate into their component parts. To such 
an extent is this tendency to mingle carried into action, 
that if two gases, say hydrogen and oxygen (the latter be- 
ing sixteen times heavier than hydrogen), be allowed ac- 
cess to each other through a tube several feet in length, 
they will be found to have mixed thoroughly in the course 
of a few hours. 

[The rapidity with which diffusion takes place is in- 
versely proportional to the square root of the densities of 
the different gases. Oxygen being sixteen times heavier 
than hydrogen, it follows that only one volume of oxygen 
would diffuse itself in the same time that four volumes of 
hydrogen would be able todo so. This is the law deduced 
by Graham.] 

The diffusive power of gases is of the utmost importance. 
Were it not for this law, the carbonic acid evolved in such 
large quantities in our large towns would, from its weight, 
collect, and speedily destroy their inhabitants. The foul 
and noxious gases constantly arising from the numerous 
operations of a large city would spread disease and pesti- 
lence around it. But for this, the perfumes of flowers 
would fall from their own weights on the senseless earth. 

In common with every form of matter, the atmosphere 
is possessed of weight. This property was first demonstra- 
ted by Torricelli, whose attention was called to it by the 
following circumstances. In sinking a well at Florence 
in 1643, it was found that, after a certain depth, the com- 
mon suction-pump ceased to bring water to the surface. It 
had been previously known that when a tube was dipped 
in water and the air above it withdrawn, the water would 
rise to a very considerable height; but the only explanation 
of this phenomenon that was offered, was the vague asser- 
tion ‘“‘that nature abhorred a vacuum,”’ and that the water 
rose in the tube to fill the vacuum caused by the exhaustion 
of the air. 

The attention of Torricelli having been called to the fact 
that the water in the suction-pipe of the pump would not 
rise beyond a height of thirty-four feet, it occurred to him 
that its rising at all was to be attributed to the pressure of 
the atmosphere outside the pipe, forcing the water to oc- 
cupy the vacuum caused by the exhaustion within it. 
Torricelli presumed that, as the volume of water was sus- 
tained by the pressure of the air, the two must exactly 
balance each other; and, therefore, that a volume of water 
thirty-four feet high must be of equal weight with a similar 
column of the whole height of the atmosphere. Suppose 
this to be the case, then a denser fluid exchanged for the 
water ought to rise in the exhausted tube less than the 
water; in fact, in exact proportion to the greater density of 
the fluid employed. To prove this theory, Torricelli filled 
a glass tube, three feet long, and closed at the lower end, 
with mercury, and inverted it in a vessel containing the 
same liquid. The mercury immediately fell 6 inches in 
the tube, leaving a column 30 inches in height. Now, as 
the weight of the mercury is 1314 times greater than that 
of the water, the truth of bis opinion was fully proved, viz., 
that the weight of a column of the atmosphere was equal to 
a similar column of water 3334 feet, or of mercury 30 inches 
high. In 1648 Pascal repeated Torricelli’s experiment, 
and varied it by the employment of other liquids of differ- 
ent densities. But, as many still affected to doubt whether 
the rise of the fluid was really owing to atmospheric air, he 
determined to bring the question to a definite issue. Hav- 
ing filled two tubes with mercury at the base of the Puy de 
Dome, a mountain in Auvergne, he inverted them as in 
the previous experiment, and saw that the mercury stood 
at the same height in both. One tube he left at the foot of 
the mountain, and carried the other to the summit. As he 
ascended the mountain, the mercury fell steadily in the 
tube, till, on reaehing the summit, it stood at 3 3-10 inches 
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lower than it did at the base. On descending, the 
mereury steadily rose till he reached the point whence 
he started, when the column had returned to the exact 
height at which it originally stood. He was forced to the 
conclusion, that, as in ascending the mountain, the atmos- 
phere above him was diminished in proportion to the 
height ascended, its power of supporting the mercury was 
diminished in like proportion, and therefore the column in 
the tube must always represent the exact weight of the 
overlying atmosphere. Thus was invented that most val- 
uable instrument, the Barometer, (from the Greek baros, 
weight, and metron, a measure). As the range of the rise 
and fall of the mercury, at the level of the sea, never ex- 
ceeds or even reaches 4 inches, the division of the scale is 
made only on that part of the column between 27 and 31 
inches. The vacant space above the quicksilver, in the 
closed end of the tube, is called the Torricellian vacuum, 
from its having been observed by Torricelli to be free from air. 

In virtue of the perfect elasticity of the atmosphere, by 
which its particles tend to repel each other, it is enabled to 
adapt itself exactly, under any degree of pressure, to the 
space which it is required to fill. If, therefore, the pressure 
is altered, the volume of the air is altered too. In the lan- 
guage of science, the volume occupied by a gas is inversely 
proportional to the pressure to which it is subjected. If 
the pressure be doubled, the volume of a gas is halved; if 
the pressure be halved, the volume of a gas is doubled. 
This great fact in physics is known as the law of Mariotte. 
A necessary consequence of this law of elasticity is the in- 
creasing rarefaction of the air as we ascend mountains. If 
we suppose the atmosphere to be divided into strata or 
layers of equal weight, the upper stratum will press down- 
wards with its own weight only; the second, with its own 
weight increased by the weight of the first; the third 
stratum will have to support its own weight added to that 
of the two upper strata, and so on. Thus, the density of 
the atmosphere must decrease in equal ratios in ascending 
through equal heights, and is therefore capable of measure- 
ment by a corresponding fall of the barometric column. 
As the bulk of air is so much affected by pressure and heat, 
its density is always calculated at a fixed temperature and 
pressure. The bulk of air increases one two-hundred-and- 
seventy-third of its volume for each degree Centigrade. 
Thus, 273 volumes of air, if heated one degree, would en- 
large to 274 volumes. 

The weight of a column of mercury 30 inches in height, 
and covering one square inch, amounts to fifteen pounds. 
As the air presses upon the earth’s surface with that force, 
it follows that objects of all kinds, at the sea-level, have to 
support an average pressure of fifteen pounds on each square 
inch of surface. Taking the surface of a man’s body at 
2,000 square inches, the pressure upon it must amount to 
about thirteen and one-half tons; yet, owing to the perfect 
equality of its pressure, and to the fact that every cavity 
within him is expanded by aid of the same elastic force, he 
is enabled to sustain this enormous load not only without 
inconvenience, but generally without even a consciousness 
of its existence. From the perfect mobility of the particles 
of air, the force of its pressure is evenly communicated 
throughout, and exerted equally in all directions. 

THE NATURE OF BURNING.—It has already been stated 
that the great supporter of combustion is Oxygen: that un- 
der ordinary circumstances, burning bodies obtain their 
Oxygen from the air; that the intensity of the combustion 
is in proportion to the amount of Oxygen present in a free 
state; that therefore it is most energetic in pure Oxygen,— 
so energetic, in fact, that, for the ordinary operations of na- 
ture, it requires to be restrained by the dilution of the Oxy- 
gen of the atmogphere with four times its volume of Nitro- 
gen. 





Combustion is a simple chemical process, consisting in 
the union of the body to be burned with Oxygen. After 
the union, the body so burned is said to be oxidized. And 
when any substance has once entered as fully into combi- 
nation as is possible, it can not be either set on fire or 
burned. Now, as combustion consists in the union of any 
substance with Oxygen, it is clear that the substance, after 
it has been burned, must be increased in weight by just so 
much as the weight of the Oxygen with which it has united. 
To speak of the destruction of a body by burning, can not 
therefore be correct, for all matter is indestructible. The 
body is not destroyed, but has only changed its form. This 
is clear enough in such a case as the burning of Phosphorus; 
there we see, and easily collect and weigh, the Phosphoric 
acid produced. But it is not so clear in the case of a can- 
dle, because the new substances into which they are trans- 
formed are gaseous and invisible, and are dispersed into 
thin air. We can, however, collect and weigh these gases, 
and prove that in their case also, the burned substances 
have actually increased in weight. 

Combustion is accompanied by a development of heat, 
and generally by light. Every combustible substance has 
a certain fixed temperature at which it burns in air, but 
this temperature differs greatly for different substances. 
Some are so eager for oxygen that they take fire the mo- 
ment they are exposed to the action of the air; others ata 
temperature but slightly above that of summer heat; 
while others again can only be induced to change their 
state by the urgent persuasion of intense heat. Neither of 
these classes of substances could answer the purpose of 
fuel. But there is a large class of bodies, principally of 
vegetable origin, which possesses the necessary character- 
istics. The only point in which these bodies agree, whatever 
may be their visible properties, is in containing both Car- 
bon and Hydrogen, the leading feature being the very large 
proportion of Carbon. As no vegetable matter can be 
formed without the help of certain mineral constituents, 
which are unalterable by fire, it is clear that Charcoal from 
wood is not Carbon in a pure form. And so the purest 
Charcoal leaves an ash when burned with full access of air. 

It is, however, with Coal that we have to deal, a sub- 
stance of well-known vegetable origin. In it we see the re- 
mains of a vegetation which covered the earth in long by- 
gone ages. The former existence of surface-land has been 
proved by the occurrence of numerous, upright, fossil trees, 
with their roots terminating downwards in seams of coal. 
Our coal mines furnish almost a complete fossil flora; a 
history of many of the now lost species which once decor- 
ated the face of the earth. There is a great resemblance be- 
tween the plants of the coal-formation, and the flora of 
New Zealand. A large proportion of the purest kind of 
coal has been formed from plants which grew on the spot, 
by a process similar to that which is now seen at the bot- 
toms of marshes, lakes, and rivers, in the formation of peat. 

‘The vegetable matter, submerged in water, undergees de- 
composition, losing its Water and some of its Hydrogen, 
and leaving its Carbon behind: this issubsequently covered 
by accumulations of clay and sand, which, in process of 
time, harden into slate and gritstone. The pressure of the 
deep overlying strata has not only prevented the evolution 
of gas, thus giving the coal the property of burning with 
flame, but has destroyed most traces of vegetable structure, 
and given to the pit-coal the close and compact quality of 
stone. 

The several varieties of Coal differ greatly in appear- 
ance and composition. Al! coal consists chiefly of Carbon 
with a somewhat varying percentage of Hydrogen, Oxygen, 
and Nitrogen, and with very variable quantities of Sulphur 
and of Ash. 

The principal varieties of coal in common use are block 
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coal, bituminous coal, anthracite, and cannel coal. Anth- 
\tacite contains more Carbon than any other kind. For the 
| game reason it burns without flame, ard, of course, never 
| smokes; it gives out much heat, and leaves but little ash. 
| Cannel or gas-coal burns with a brilliant flame, because it 
| contains so much Hydrogen which unites with the Carbon: 
| it derives its name from the practice among the Scotch 
| farmers of burning it for its light, instead of candles, or, as 
they pronounce it, ‘‘cannels.”’ Lignite, or brown coal, 
“which is used as fuel in some parts of the world, rarely 
occurs in extensive fields as does pit-coal. It has usually a 
brown color, burns with a dark smoky flame, and a very 
disagreeable odor; it consists, in fact, of vegetable matter 
very little altered. Peat consists also chiefly of the re- 
mains of plants which have undergone comparatively little 
change. Wood may be said to contain nearly equal weights 
of Carbon united with Hydrogen and Oxygen in the same 
proportions in which they are found in water. From this 
statement it may be inferred that wood fires will not only 
burn with much flame and little smoke, but will also give 
out intense heat and consume very fast. 

Combustible as are all kinds of coal, they must neverthe- 
less be heated to some extent before they will inflame. 
When the coal is heated below redness by lighted wood, its 
Hydrogen unites partly with its own Oxygen and partly 
with the Oxygen of the air, and escapes up the chimney in 
the form of steam. The heat being at first below that at 
which Carbon ignites, a quantity of it passes off unconsumed 
assmoke. Soon, however, the heat increases by continued 
chemical action; gases are formed which kindle on contact 
with the air, and burn as long as the coals continue to sup- 
ply volatile matter. After the flame has ceased, the coals 


\X 


retain their glow as long as any Carbon is left, and at length 

nothing remains in the grate but the incombustible ash. 
The chief results of the full combustion of Coal are Water 

and Carbonic acid, with smaller quantities of Sulphurous 


acid. The waste of fuel which takes place when much of it 
escapes in the form of smoke is mainly due to the improper 
supply of air, which may be to a great extent prevented by 
supplying plenty of air. 

The effect of heat on any substance depends then upon 
the presence or absence of air, that is, of Oxygen. The re- 
sults of heating coal in air have been sufficiently explained. 
But, if it be heated in the absence, or with very slight ac- 
cess, of air, by a kind of smothered combustion, as in the 
manufacture of charcoal, the coal is much altered, but not 
burned. Gasis driven off, and the greater part of the Carbon 
remains unburned as Coke—a variety of Carbon, containing 
in addition all the ash of the coal. Coke is a good conduc- 
tor of heat, and therefore more difficult to ignite than coal, 
but it is well adapted for fuel, as it burns without smoke 
and with an intense, steady heat. The great. difference, 
then, between coal and coke, is the presence of volatile mat- 
ter in the former, and its absence in the latter. The power 
of coal to burn with flame depends upon this volatile mat- 
ter, which on the application of heat is converted into gas. 
The manufacture of Coal-gas is at present a trade of great 
importance. The Coal is placed in closed, oblong cylinders 
of cast-iron, called retorts, which are ranged in furnaces 
and kept at a red-heat, the volatile products being conveyed 
by pipes, in connection with the retorts, to a condensing 
vessel kept cold by immersion in water. Here all the con- 
densible vapors, such as Water, Tar, and Ammonia, to- 
gether with other impurities are kept back; and the Coal- 
gas, still very impure from the presence of Carbonic acid 
and Sulphuretted hydrogen, is passed over Lime, in vessels 
called Purifiers. In this process the lime unites with, and 
retains, the Sulphur of the Sulphuretted hydrogen, and the 
Carbonic acid, but dees not act on the Gas, which, further 
purified, is passed into the Gas-holders, where it is stored 





for subsequent distribution, by means of iron pipes, to the 
places where it is required for use. 

For gas-illumination, the value of the coal is proportionate 
to the quantity of volatile matters which it disengages at a} 
red-heat. Coal-gas is a mixture of several gases, the most) 
important of which are the two Hydro-carbons, Hydrogen 
carbide and Hydrogen di-carbide. Hydrogen carbide, or 
Methane, is the principal component of coal-gas. In many 
coal-mines it is also found abundantly collected between the 
seams of coal, escaping from which, it mingles with the air 
of the mine, and is the common cause of fatal accidents by 
its explosion. It is known to miners as Fire-damp, and 
Wild-fire. It is likewise evolved in the decay of moist veg- 
etable matter; and, as decay, like life, is in perpetual activ- 
ity upon earth, the gas is generally contained intheair. It 
may be readily obtained by stirring the mud at the bottom 
of stagnant pools (whence it has the common name of 
Marsh-gas), and collecting it as it escapes in an inverted bot- 
tle full of water. This marsh gas burns with a yellowish- 
white flame. If mixed with 10 measures of air (or 2 meas- 
ures of Oxygen) it explodes with violence on the applica- 
tion of flame. As it is a compound of Carbon and Hydro- 
gen, the sole products of its combustion in air are Carbonic 
acid and Water. It is the lightest gas next to Hydrogen. 

Hydrogen di-carbide is likewise contained in Coal-gas, 
and is, indeed, its most important constituent for the pur- 
pose of illumination. It is also known by the name Olefiant 
gas and Ethylene. It burns quietly, with a white light, 
when set on fire; but when previously mixed with 15 meas- 
ures of air (or 3 measures of Oxygen), it detonates with great 
violence when ignited. 

Carbonic oxide is also, to a lesser degree, a constituent of 
Coal-gas. This gas is produced abundantly in the open fire, 
and is often seen as a blue flame flickering over burning coke 
and coal. It contains less Oxygen than Carbonic acid, and, 
therefore, as it is not completely burned, it may be kindled. 
When fully burned, it becomes Carbonic acid. Carbonic 
oxide is also abundantly produced in the combustion of char- 
coal in stoves. It is a very poisonous gas, and is often the 
cause of fatal accidents when respired. 

Of course a small quantity of air is always present in Coal- 
gas; also some Hydrogen. The odor of coal-gas is partly 
due to the presence of minute quantities of Benzol and of 
Naphthalin. 

The removal of the odorous principles in coal-gas offers 
special difficulties, and it may be doubted whether it is de- 
sirable that they should bé completely gotten rid of, consider- 
ing that the strong smell is an excellent safeguard against 
accidents, and that well-made gas-fittings, in good order, 
are amply sufficient to prevent its escape. Apart from this, 
however, it may be safely asserted that the purification of 
coal-gas couid with propriety be carried considerably beyond 
the present practice. 

THE NATURE OF FLAME.—We have learned that the dif- 
ferenve between coal and coke, the one burning with flame, 
the other without, depends on the presence or absence of 
gas. The removal of the gas prevents the formation of 
flame. What, then, is flame? Flame is only burning gas. 
This explanation was at one time thought to be without ap- 
plication to the flames from solid and liquid bodies, as van- 
dles or oil. But oil, when heated, is readily decomposed| 
and changed into gas, and that the same is true of a candie, | 
is proved by a very simple experiment with which every 
one is familiar. If a candle witha glowing wick is blown | 
out, there arises from it fora few seconds a small cloud of 
smoke, which may be lighted, even at a distance from the 
candle. What is this but gas? Flame, then, is burning] 
gas. And inasmuch as combustion is the result of the union 
of the gas with the Oxygen of the air, it is clear that the gas 
can only burn when it comes into contact with this Oxygen 
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—that is, at the surface. Hence flame is hollow: it is a 
luminous envelope to a quantity of gas. The hollow struc- 
ture of flame may be readily shown by experiment. By in- 
serting into the flame of a candle one end of a glass tube, 
the unburned gases of the interior may be drawn off and in- 
flamed at the other end of the tube. 

The simple burning of a gas would not, however, account 
for the light it gives. The feeble light of burning Hydrogen 
has already heen noticed. It is scarcely visible in sunlight. 
And even the flame of Oxy-hydrogen, though possessing the 
greatest heat of all artificial flames, is in no degree more 
luminous. Oxy-hydrogen is a mixture of Oxygen and 
Hydrogen in the proportions to form Water. If, then, these 
two gases are mixed together in the proportion of two vol- 
umes of Hydrogen to one volume of Oxygen, we ob- 
tain Oxy-hydrogen. It is only on combustion that water, 
or hydrogen oxide, is formed. The flame is solid. The in- 
troduction of any solid object, as platinum, into such a 

flame, is immediately rendered luminous. One of the most 
brilliant lights known, the Lime-light, is obtained by intro- 

| ducing a piece of Lime into the feeble Oxy-hydrogen flame; 
when its rays of light are concentrated by a proper mirror 
the light has been visible at a distance of 112 miles. 

The solid matter which gives light to the flame of a can- 
dle or of gas is finely divided Carbon. The gases, under 
the influence of heat are at first decomposed into Carbon 
and Hydrogen. In the portion of the flame where this 
takes place there is only enough Oxygen to burn the Hy- 
drogen, which inflames on account of its greater attraction 
for Oxygen. The Hydrogen, in burning, forms water and 


gives out so much heat that the liberated Carbon, instead 
of being deposited in the form of soot, is heated to whiteness, 
but does not burn until it reaches the very outermost part 
of the flame, where, finding a free supply of Oxygen, it is 
converted into carbonic acid. The presence of free Carbon, 
fin every light-giving flame, is easily shown by depressing 


ta plate, or any other cold object, upon it; the Carbon is im- 
|mediately deposited as lamp-black. 

This, then, is the mechanism of flame. It may be seen to 
consist of three parts. A quantity of undecomposed gas, 
ready to burn, forms the center of the flame as a dark cone; 
in the bright, or light-giving part, this gas is kindled and 
decomposed, and the burning Hydrvgen ignites the parti- 
cles of Carbon; whilst in the outermost portion of the flame 
this Carbon itself burns, forming Carbonic acid, which, 
with the Water from the burned Hydrogen, forms a thin at- 
mosphere around and above the flame. The hottest part of 
the flame is near the top, where the combustion is com- 
plete, while the temperature in the center is so low, that in 
a large flame gunpowder may be placed without being 
ignited. 

At the bottom of the flame, as well as at the outside, the 
gas is in perfect contact with the air, and here also com- 
bustion takes place, so that in this portion of gas-flame a 
colvrous semi-circle may always be seen. If a plate be de- 
pressed into this part of the flame, no soot is deposited on 
it. Advantage is taken of this fact in the various gas- 
burners employed for heating purposes. A Bunsen burner 
is so constructed that the coal-gus mixes, in the tube, with 
the air which is admitted through smali holes near the 
base. The mixture burns with a pale flame, and with very 
slight luminosity, owing to the complete oxidation of the 
carbon at the same time as the hydrogen. If the combus- 
tion is quickened by a jet of air, the heat of a flame may be 
considerably increased ; upon this principle depends the ac- 
tion of the blow-pipe. 

Flame requires a very high temperature for its existence, 
so that if it be cooled down below a certain point, it is ex- 
tinguished. The deposit of soot or carbon from a flame, on 
a cold plate, or on a lamp chimney, are illustrations of the 








effects of cooling. A mixture of Gas with a considerable 
excess of air beyond what is necessary to burn it, brings 
about the same result. If Methane, the Fire-damp of coal 
mines, is mixed with more than sixteen times its bulk of 
air, it can no longer be inflamed, and much less exploded, 
by reason of this cooling power possessed by so large a vol- 
ume of air. Sir Humphrey Davy found that a mixture of 
explosive gases could not be inflamed through a narrow 
tube, owing to the cooling influence exerted by the tube on 
the flame. If wire-gauze with about 400 meshes to the 
square inch be depressed into the candle or gas flame, the 
upper part will be cut off, because the unburned gas is re- 
dueed in temperature below the point of combustion. It 
may be kindled by the application of a light above the 
gauze, and the gas will then continue to burn both above 
and below. 

This principle finds its most perfect and useful applica- 
tion in the Davy Safety-lamp, which consists of an oil-lamp 
enclosed within a cylinder of wire-gauze. The chief use of 
the Davy Lamp ought to be, to enable the viewer of the 
coal mine to examine it carefully before the miners are al- 
lowed to enter the mine. An explosive atmosphere is of 


| necessity unfit for respiration ; so that good ventilation is the 


miner’s complete protection from danger to health and life. 
The above principles find their application in the varieties 
of flame used for illumination. As the light depends on 


| Carbon at a white heat, it follows that the richer a gas is in 


Carbon, the higher is its illuminating power. 

The degree of light given out by a flame depends on the 
amount of air supplied to it. If it receives too little air, the 
combustion is incomplete, the flame smokes, and gives out 
only an imperfect light. If it receives too much, it is cooled 
down and again its light is diminished. Hence the best 
burner will be that which admits the air to the flame in just 
sufficient quantity to obtain the greatest light. By the Bat’s- 
wing and Swallow-tail burners (in the former of which the 
Gas issues through a narrow slit, and in the latter through 
two slits), the flame is made as thin and wide as possible, 
so as to present a large surface to the air. These, accord- 
ingly, give considerable light for a small quantity of gas. 

In the Argand burner, the air is made to pass through the 
interior of the flame, as well as round it. This flame, there- 
fore, condensing a large surface into a small space, is the 
brightest and most economical. 

Many persons object to the burning of gas in inhabited 
rooms, and it does render the air impure more than any 
other artificial source of light. One volume of good Gas 
produces three volumes of Carbonic acid and a large supply 
of watery vapor. And all contains some Sulphur-com- 
pounds, which, when burned, still further contaminate the 
air by the Sulphurous acid which they contribute to it. 
These several impurities produce very injurious conse- 
quences to the health and comfort of many who breathe 
them. The deleterious effects of Gas-burning have been 
sometimes strikingly shown by the injury it has inflicted 
on articles in rooms, such as metal-ornaments, curtains, 
books, and so forth. These effects can only be remedied by 
perfect ventilation. 

Petroleum is a product of various parts of the world, and 
at present furnishes light to mary houses in our own and 
other lands. It is generally obtained by drilling into those 
strata which contain it in abundance. 

Pennsylvania produces large quantities of this oil. It is 
often accompanied by Methane, or marsh gas, which forces 
it out; otherwise it must be pumped to the surface. It is a 
mixture of Hydro-carbons, and gives the best quality of 
light when properly rectified. The steady light of a good 
oil lamp is much preferable to the flickering flame of a gas 
jet, the effect upon the eyes being much less noticeable in) 
the former than in the latter. 
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The chemistry of burning petroleum does not differ from 
that of burning gas, save that the oil is brought to the air 
by the wick, through which it is drawn by eapillary attrac- 
tion, and here turned into vapor by the flame. The pro- 
ducts of the burning gases of oil are nearly the same as 
those of burning coal-gas. 

Candles made from tallow, paraffine or wax burn in the 
same manner. The solid is made liquid by the heat; the 
liquid is made gaseous and unites with the oxygen of 
the air. Many other oils, both vegetable and animal, are 
used, and all depend on the same elements for their light- 
giving qualities: namely, Carbon, Hydrogen, and Oxygen. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF HYDROGEN, OXYGEN, CARBON AND 
NITROGEN.—We have seen that the air contains four ele- 
ments. Oxygen and Nitrogen ip a free state; Carbon in the 
form of oxidized carbon, or Carbonic acid; Hydrogen, in the 
condition of oxidized hydrogen, or water, and of Ammonia, 
a compound of Nitrogen with Hydrogen. 
learned that every compound containing carbon and hydro- 
gen, when fully burned, yields carbonic acid, and water. Itis 


therefore necessary that we should know somewhat more ac- | 


curately, what are the properties of these elements which are 
of such universal occurrence. 


initial letter; then a second letter is added. This letter (or 
letters) is called the symbol of the element. Some of the 
elements have the first letter of their Latin name to desig- 
nate them, thus: Ag. stands for silver, its Latin name be- 
ing Argentum. 


Hydrogen* is a colorless gas, tasteless and odorless when | 


pure, and scarcely ever found in the free state. Cavendish 
discovered it in 1766, and he prepared it from water. It 
is an element, the lightest of all the elements. On account 
of Hydrogen being the lightest of elements, it is used as 
the standard of weight for the other elements. It derives 
its name from its leading character; it comes from the Greek 
word signifying the formation of water. When heated in 


air Hydrogen inflames, burns at the expense of the oxygen, 


and forms water. Hydrogen is most readily prepared from 
its oxide, water. If water be boiled in a retort, and its 
steam passed over iron filings contained in a gun barrel, 
and made red-hot, Hydrogen passes over, and may be eol- 
lected in a test tube inverted over water. Iron is an ele- 
ment: at a red-heat its affinity or attraction for oxygen is 
greater than that.of the hydrogen for oxygen, and so an 
oxide of iron is formed, and Hydrogen is set free. 

Hydrogen is much more commonly prepared from water, 
by the aid of zine and sulphuric acid. Granulated zinc is 
placed in a bottle—which is either one having two necks 
(Wolff’s) or one fitted with a cork having two perforations 
—and water is poured over it until it is covered. A short 
bent tube is put through one of the openings in the cork and 
a thistle tube through the other, the latter reaching below 
the water. A tube, filled with water and inverted in a ves- 
sel of water, is connected with the short tube, in the cork, 
by means of rubber tubing; sulphuric acid is then poured 
through the thistle tube and Hydrogen is liberated, which 
collects in the inverted tube. Care must be taken to reject 
the first portion of the gas that passes over, as it is mixed 
with the air which was in the generator. 

Oxygent is a colorless, tasteless, and odorless gas. Tt has 
great power of supporting combustion, but does not burn. 

In water Oxygen is somewhat more soluble than Hydro- 
gen: but it is only soluble to the extent of three measures 
in one hundred measures of water. It is sixteen times 
heavier than the same measure of Hydrogen. The name 


* Symbol H. 
+ Symbol O. 





And we have | 
| heat over a gas flame or spirit Jamp. 


When chemists wish to refer | 
to any of the elements, they use the first letter of the name | 
to designate that element; except when two have the same | 





Oxygen was given from two Greek words which signify 
“acid making,’”’ as many of tne elements burn in oxygen 
and form acids. 

Oxygen occurs both in the free state and in combination; 
indeed it is the most abundant of all the elements. Itisa 
component of neurly all minerals. Lastly, oxygen is con- 
tained in all vegetable and animal matters. It is difficult 
to withdraw oxygen from the air, since this can only be ac- 
complished by oxidizing some body, as a metal. 

Any of the oxides of metals may be employed to make 


| oxygen. When mercuric oxide is strongly heated in a tube 


of hard German glass, it yields mercury and oxygen. 

Potassium chlorate yields oxygen most readily. It is a 
salt consisting of Potassium, Oxygen, and Chlorine. When 
heated, it melts, and at a higher temperature loses the 
whole of its oxygen; Potassium chloride remains. Mix 
Potassium chlorate with manganese di-oxide in the propor- 
tion of 4 parts to 1, put into a copper retort or test tube and 
Oxygen will be given 
off which is collected over water in the same manner as 
Hydrogen. Great care is necessary in preventing any organ- 
ized material from being present in the substances used, as 
it will unite with the oxygen, when produced, and cause an 
explosion. 

Carbon* in its purest form isknown asthe Diamond. This 
highly-prized gem, as found, presents the appearance of | 
rounded pebble, enclosed in a thin, opaque crust. Freed 
from this coating it is generally colorless. is of a regular 
crystalline form, and is the hardest known body. 

Carbon also occurs as graphite or plumbago. In this form 
it has a lustrous appearance, and readily leaves a mark upon 
paper. It is quite unaffected by exposure to air. 

A third variety of Carbon is lamp-black. It was formerly 
obtained by collecting the smoke or soot of ill-trimmed 
lamps: hence the name. Its chief use is in the manufacture_ 
of printers’ ink. Charcoal belongs to this third form of 
Carbon. It is a black, brittle, infusible substance, of well- 
known appearance. As it undergoes no change from ex- 
posure to air or moisture, it is a frequent custom to char the 
ends of posts and piles, with a view of their preservation, 

Every variety of Carbon, when heated in air or Oxygen, 
changes its solid condition, and becomes converted into in- 
visible Carbonic acid. Its weight compared with Hydrogen 
is twelve. 

Nitrogen? is a colorless, tasteless, and odorless gas. It is 
not inflammable, neither does it support combustion. It is 
very little soluble in water. Nitrogen occurs in an uncom- 
bined state in the atmosphere, where it amounts to 79 per 
cent. It is readily obtained, as it remains after the removal 
of the oxygen from air by means of burning Phosphorus. It 
is fourteen times heavier than Hydrogen. 

The elements combine with one another in fixed propor- 
tions by weight. \The smallest quantity of an element that 
can enter into union with another is calledan atom, By the 
word we mean something that can not be further divided, 
and the idea it also conveys is of something very, very 
small. Although the atoms of Hydrogen, Nitrogen, Oxy- 
gen, and Carbon can not be further subdivided, yet are they 
possessed of definite weight. 

Water is a compound of Hydrogen and Oxygen in fixed 
proportions by weight. In eighteen parts by weight of 
water, sixteen parts of Oxygen are united to two parts of 
Hydrogen. 

Water is a true oxide. When Hydrogen is inflamed in 
air, it burns to hydrogen oxide, or water. The compound 
nature of water may be determinei by electrolysis. 

Carbonic acid isa compound of Carbon with Oxygen. It 
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+ Symbol N. 
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is a colorless gas, of somewhat acidulous taste. Not only 
does it not support combustion, but it furnishes one of the 
simplest means of extinguishing flame. A lighted taper is 
immediately put out by it. The choke-damp of the coal- mine, 
after an explosion of fire-damp, is carbonic acid. It is irre- 
spirable. When shaken with lime-water, carbonic acid forms 
a white compound called Calcium carbonate, or carbonate of 
lime; lime-water is therefore a test for carbonic acid. The 
gas is so heavy that it may be poured like water from one 
vessel to another. For the same reason it may be collected 
by displacing air, as it is half again as heavy as air. 

Owing to its weight, Carbonic acid is liable to collect at 
the place of its formation. Thus: in unused wellsin which 
decaying leaves may be found; in coal mines afteran explo- 
sion, etc. Care should be taken to explore such places be- 
fore an attempt is made at cleansing, and this is easily dune 
by the proper use of a light. (It may be safely concluded 


(ive where a candle will not burn brightly, a man can not 


live. 

In water, Carbonic acid is very soluble, especially if the 
pressure be increased. One measure of water disselves one 
measure of the gas, and this quantity increases regularly for 
each additional atmosphere. By a pressure of two atmos- 
pheres water can be made to dissolve twice its measure of car- 
bonicacid. Under a pressure of thirty-six atmospheres, car- 
bonic acid is compressed into aliquid. All the gases have 
been reduced to a liquid state by low temperature and pres- 
sure. 

Carbonic acid may be prepared by burning charcoal in ox- 
ygen, but it is most easily prepared by the action of sul- 
phuric acid or muriatic acid upon marble. Being a com- 
pound carbonic acid must be represented by some other 
method than by the use of the initial letter of its name, 
hence chemists have adopted a system of formulas to repre- 
sent all such compounds. The formula for carbonic acid is 
CO,. This properly interpreted means that for every atom 
of Carbon there are two of Oxygen. The name Carbonic di- 
oxide is frequently applied to this gas. 

Salts of Carbonic acid are called carbonates. Washing 
soda is sodium carbonate. Pearl-ash is potassium carbon- 
ate. Chalk, Limestone, Marble, and Shells, are varieties of 
calcium carbonate. White lead is lead carbonate. Malach- 
ite is copper carbonate. 

Carbonic oxide is also a gas, colorless and tasteless. It 
contains less oxygen than carbonic acid, and may therefore 
be burned. When lighted, it burns with blue flame, and 
the oxygen of the air which is necessary to its burning 
changes it into carbonic acid. 

Carbonic acid and Carbonic oxide are both irrespirable; 
the latter is, however, much more injurious than the former. 

Ammonia is a compound of nitrogen and hydogen. Itisa 
colorless gas of pungent taste, and with smell as of “‘Harts- 
horn.”’ When pure it is quite irrespirable; diluted with air, 
it acts asa stimulant. It does not support combustion, but 
is itself somewhat inflammable, burning with very pale yel- 
low flame into water and nitrogen. 

Ammonia possesses an alkaline reaction. The word alka- 
lind was the name given to Potash, to denote that it consti- 
tuted the essence of the plant that yielded it. The word is 
derived from the Arabic article ai, ‘“‘the,’”’ and kali, the 
name of the plant. A body has an alkaline reaction when 
it turns red litmus blue. The solubility of ammonia in 
water is remarkable. One measure of water at 15° C dis- 
solves 783 measures of the gas. Such a solution is generally 
sold, and the gas may be easily prepared by heating the 
solution in a flask. As ammonia is lighter than air, it can 
be collected in a wide test-tube, by simply holding it over 
the neck of the flask. It is represented by NH,. 

Hydrogen nitrate—also called nitric acid—is a strong, 
fuming, volatile, corrosive liquid; very poisonous and stains 





the skin yellow. It becomes yellow in the sunlight, ang 
gives off ruddy fumes. Even when largely mixed with 
water, it reddens blue litmus paper, so that it possesses op- 
posite properties to ammonia. This is called the acid reac- 
tion. 

Hydrogen nitrate is made from certain nitrates. Potas- 
sium nitrate is seltpetre, so much used in making gun- 
powder. Barium nitrate is employed in making Green-fire, 
and Strontium nitrate in making Red-fire. 

SULPHUR AND PHOSPHORUS.—Sulphur* is an element; a) 
solid of a pale-yellow color. Its atom compared with Hy- 
drogen is thirty-two times as heavy. It is met with in the 
uncombined state, or ‘‘native,’’ in the blue clay of Sicily, as 
well as generally on the coasts of the Mediterranean. It is 
sometimes found in transparent, yellow crystals of consider- 
able size. When mixed with clay, the sulphur is easily 
separated by the aid of heat, inasmuch as it is volatile, and 
may be sublimed in absence of air. 

In commerce Sulphur is known as Brimstone, and as Roll 
sulphur. Also as Flowers of Sulphur, so much used in medi- 
cine. 

When sulphur is melted, from being so thin a fluid that 
it may be poured out like water, as is the case at first, at a 
higher temperature it becomes so tenacious, that the con- 
taining vessel may be turned upside down without any loss 
of liquid. If now the sulphur be furthur heated to its boil- 
ing point (440° C.), and then suddenly cooled by pouring it 
into water, it is found to be plastic and may be cast into 
moulds, or pulled into threads. If further heated, but still 
in absence of air, the sulphur volatilizes, and the vapor con- 
densges into ‘‘Flowers of Sulphur.” Sulphur melts at 115° 
Cc Cre is insoluble in water.) If heated either in air, or in 
joxygen, it oxidizes, and becomes converted into a gas pos- 
sessed of most suffocating properties: this gas is called 
i Sulphurous acid, and great care should be taken not to 
breathe it. 

Many combinations of sulphur are met with in nature. 
One of its compounds, Hydrogen sulphide, is a very com- 
mon emanation from sewers, and from all decomposing ani- 
mal matters containing sulphur and hydrogen. Lead sul- 
phide is the common ore of lead called Galena; Zinc sul- 
phide is Blende; Copper and Iron sulphide is Copper-pyr- 
ites; Iron-pyrites is Iron sulphide; Silver sulphide is known 
as Silver-glance; Quicksilver sulphide, as Cinnabar or Ver- 
milion. 

Hydrogen sulphide, or sulphuretted hydrogen, is a com- 
pound of hydrogen and sulphur. It is a colorless gas, of 
most offensive odor, as of rotten eggs. It is irrespirable 
and poisonous. Water dissolves three volumes or measures 
of the gas and acquires all its properties. 

Hydrogen sulphate (Sulphuric acid, or Oil of vitriol) is 
the most important, and generally the most powerful, of all 
compounds of hydrogen. It is a dense, oil-like liquid. It 
is much heavier than water; more than four-fifths; its rela- 
tive weight is 1:84. The liquid boils at 338° C. and distils. 
Most organic substances char or blacken when introduced 
into hydrogen sulphate; this is owing to its affinity for 
water. When added to water, great heat results, and the 
mixture requires caution. } 

Even a drop of hydrogen sulphate in a pint of water will 
redden litmus paper. When added to a carbonate, carbonic 
acid is set free. Diluted hydrogen sulphate is employed in 
making Hydrogen, the zinc takes the place of the hydrogen, 
and forms zine sulphate. The formula of sulphuric acid is 
H,S0O,. 

There are many Sulphates in common use. Green vitriol 
is Iron sulphate; blue vitriol is Copper Sulphate; white 
vitriol is Zinc sulphate ; Epsom salts is Magnesium sulphate, 
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Alabaster and Selenite are calcium sulphate, or lime sul- 
phate. 

+ Phosphorus* is an element which was discovered by 

Brandt in 1669. The name is derived from the Greek words 
ifying “‘light-carrier,’’ expressing one of the properties 

f phosphorus, viz., its luminosity in the dark. Phosphorus 
is never found native, but in an oxidized form it is an 
abundant constituent of bones, and, in smaller quantities, 
of all vegetables and animals, and of all fertile soils. 

Phosphorus is a pale, wax-like, lustrous solid, very nearly 
twice as heavy as water, in which liquid it is insoluble. Its 
melting-point is so low that it requires great care in hand- 
ling, for the moment of melting in the air is also the mo- 
ment of inflammation. For purposes of experiment it 
should always be cut under water. Common phosphorusis 
so inflamable that it must be kept under water. It is gen- 
erally sold in sticks, which are easily cast in moulds under 
warm water. Phosphorus is very poisonous. The burns 
which it inflicts are most dangerous. The changes which 
phosphorus undergoes when exposed to light, or when 
heated in absence of air, are very remarkable. The most 
important variety is the red phosphorus, which is made by 
heating common phosphorus for several days, in total ab- 
sence of air, at a temperature of about 250°. When thus 
prepared it forms a red powder, insoluble in all liquids, free 
from poisonous properties, and only inflammable in air at a 
high temperature. Its atomic weight is 31. 

When Phosphorus is heated in air, it burns with beautiful 
white light into Phosphoric acid. This substance is a snow- 
white powder, possessing the most greedy attraction for 
water, so that in the air it rapidly flowsintoa liquid. When 
once united with water, even a white heat fails to separate 
it. Thus it may be melted, and then presents the appear- 
ance of ice, and is known as glacial phosphoric acid. 

Phosphorus is so inflammable that we have already em- 
ployed it for removing oxygen from the air. At a white- 
heat carbon will take the oxygen from phosphoric acid, and 
thus we may prepare phosphorus. 

The chief use of phosphorus is in the manufacture of 
matches. Some forty years since, the tinder box with flint 
and steel to obtain a spark, the brimstone-match to obtain 
a flame, were in request in every household. The discovery 
that phosphorus would inflame upon slight friction, and so 
inflamed would kindle a brimstone match, soon put an end 
to the use of tinder. In the commonest lucifers, the wood 
is dashed over at the end with sulphur, and plunged into a 
mixture containing phosphorus and potassium chlorate. 
The phosphorus is generally made up into an emulsion with 
gum, and subsequently mixed with the potassium chlorate: 
the oxygen of the latter inflames the phosphorus when the 
match is moved by friction over sand-paper. Other inflam- 
mable materials, such as paraffin, may be substituted for 
the sulphur, and thus one disagreeable element is removed 
from the match. But the most serious evil connected with 
the manufacture of matches is the injury to the health of 
those employed, arising from the vapors of the common 
phosphorus. 

CHLORINE, BROMINE, IODINE, AND FLUORINE.—The ele- 
ments chlorine, bromine, iodine, and fluorine are never found 
native, but always in combination with certain metals. 
These are the salts called chlorides, bromides, iodides, and 
fluorides. Common salt, or sodium chloride, is perhaps the 
best known. Bromine is a liquid, the rest are solids. 

Chlorine,+ so well known for its bleaching and disinfect- 
ing properties, is a gas of yellowish-green color. The name, 
in Greek, signifies yellowish-green. Utterly irrespirable 

and suffocating as it is, Chlorine can only be breathed in 
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admixture with a large volume of air. Water dissolves 
twice its volume of the gas, and the solution acquires the 
color and the properties of Chlorine. When the water is at 
the freezing-point, Chlorine unites with it to form a crys- 
talline solid. 

The affinity of Chlorine for hydrogen is so great that it 
will decompose water, or hydrogen oxide, in presence of 
sunlight; the result being hydrogen chloride, and oxygen. 

Many of the heavy metals take fire when plunged into 
chlorine. Dutch leaf, pounded antimony, and arsenic, at 
once form chlorides of the respective metals. Every metal 
has its chloride; nearly all chlorides are soluble in water. 
The two exceptions are: silver and mercurous chloride. 

Chlorine is a great bleaching and disinfecting agent. 
This is quite intelligible. The most injurious gases, as hy- 
drogen sulphide, and hydrogen phosphide, are instantly de- 
composed by chlorine; hydrogen chloride is formed, and 
either sulphur, or phosphorus, deposited. In sunlight, 
chlorine decomposes water; a portion, at least, of the oxy- 
gen is separated with the valuable properties of ozone. In 
eases of bleaching, chlorine removes hydrogen from the 
colored compounds, and thus destroys them. A chlorine 
atom weighs 35.5 that of H. 

Hydrogen chloride* is the only compound which hydro- 
gen forms with chlorine. It is a colorless gas, irrespirable, 
uninflammable, and possessed of all the properties common 
to acids. It fumes in air and is very easily soluble in water. 
At the freezing-point, water dissolves 500 times its own 
measure of the gas. This solution is often called hydro- 
chloriec, or muriatic acid. The gas, as well as its solution, 
reddens litmus. When hydrogen chloride is brought together 
with ammonia, white fumes of Ammonium chloride or 
sal-ammoniac are formed. Hydrogen chloride is not only 
used for making Chlorine, but also for making Carbonic 
acid. 

Bromine? is a liquid at common temperatures, of a rich 
red-brown color. It was discovered by Balard in sea-water, 
in which it occurs in very small quantities as magnesium 
bromide. The relative weight of bromine is three times that 
of water, in which liquid it is very litile soluble. Vapor 
readily rises from bromine; its color is deep orange-red, and 
its vapor as injurious as, and more unpleasant than, chlor- 
ine. Chlorine separates bromine from its salts. These are 
called bromides. Potassium bromide is much used in medi- 
cine. 

Iodine is also an element, and, like chlorine and bromine, 
never found native. It was discovered by Courtois, in 1811, 
in the ash of sea-weed. Kelp is the ash of various kinds of 
sea-weed, and in it is the sult of iodine, sodium iodide, from 
which iodine is obtained. Its symbol is I, and its atomic 
weight 127. 

Iodine resembles graphite in appearance, and is a very 
heavy solid, with almost metallic luster. Although but 
little soluble in water, to which it communicates the tint of 
brown sherry, it is very soluble in aleohol, and forms the 
Tincture of Iodine of the druggist. Iodine melts a little 
above the boiling-point of water, and boils at 180°C. Its 
vapor is of a splendid violet color, for which reason the 
name iodine was given. Although, when taken internally, 
it is virulent poison, as an outward application, especially 
in swellings of the glands, iodine is one of the most valuable 
of medicines. The salts of iodine are called iodides. 

Fluorine? in its elementary state is unknown, but there 
is every reason to believe that it is a gas. The salts of 
fluorine are called fluorides: fluor-spar is a fluoride of cal- 
cium. It is sometimes found massive, and of such beauti- 
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ful colors, and so transparent, as to be employed for orna- 
mental purposes. Yet its chief use is in etching glass. 

Hydrogen fluoride is employed in etching. The art was 
first practised at Nuremberg, and is now in general use. 
After careful cleaning, the glass is covered with a varnish 

}made from wax and turpentine. The graver is then passed 
over the varnish, cutting through it so as to expose the glass, 
|and sketching whatever the artist may desire. The fumes 
of hydrogen fluoride, when directed against this surface, at- 
\tack the glass only where it is uncovered, eating, as it were, 
ithe design out of it. Atomic weight 18. 

A careful study of these four elements will show how 
closely related they are to one another. They all unite with 
one atom of hydrogen, and can take the place the one of the 
other, atom for atom. (Hence these elements, together with 
hydrogen, are called monad elements, from the Greek word 
signifying one. Chlorine, Bromine, Iodine, Fluorine, and 


fiydrogen are then monads.) 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


READINGS ON MATHEMATICS. 
II. 


Geometry is the science which investigates the forms, 
magnitudes, positions and movements of portions of space. 
The etymology of the name (ge, earth, and metron, measure) 
suggests the probable origin of the science. As arithmetic 

‘must have originated in very early times, from the necessity 
46, Origin of ge- Of Making computations of the value of primi- 
ometry. tive articles of merchandise, so the first princi- 
ples of geometry must have been practically applied to the 
very first measurements of land. It is claimed that the 
science originated in Egypt, where the overflow of the Nile 
would be apt to obliterate the land-marks, and render their 
reéstablishment by systematic surveys a frequent necessity. 

It is even possible that the pyramids may have been con- 

structed, in part, with a view of assisting in such surveys. 

But geometrical ideas had their beginnings long antece- 
dent to the pyramids. The rudest flint implements were 
constructed geometrically, and their use required the ob- 
servance of laws of motion in straight lines and curves. 

The principal objects of geometrical study are the proper- 
4g. Objects of ge- ties and relationships of straight and curved 
ometry. lines and their combinations—the surfaces 
bounded by them, and the solid forms bounded by these. 

Plane geometry investigates the properties of triangles and 
circles, and their combinations, into plane figures, bounded 
either by straight lines or circular ares. Since every plane 
figure which is bounded by straight lines may be subdivided 
into triangles, the determination of the properties of the tri- 
angle involves those of all plane rectilinear figures whatever. 
It is a matter of the first importance, therefore, to study the 
triangle thoroughly, with reference to the relations of all 
its parts to each other and to other geometrical figures. 

The starting point of plane geometry is the comparison of 
triangles, by imagining them to be superim- 
posed, the one upon the other, in such manner 
that certain parts of each, which are equal by hypothesis, shall 
exactly coincide. It is then easily proven that the remain- 
ing parts must coincide, and that the triangles are equal. 

The “reductio absurdum" isa second favorite mode of 
demonstration adopted by geometricians. It consists in as- 
suming the falsity of the proposition to be demonstrated 
and then proving the assumption to be inconsistent with 
either the conditions of the proposition, or with some prin- 
ciple previously established. 

In the study of the circle and its parts, it becomes nec- 
essary to resort to a third mode of demonstra- 
tion, called the method af exhaustion. The 
area of a circle, unlike that of a polygon, can not be deter- 
mined by subdividing it into triangles. The curvature of 
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of the numbers 7 and 22. 





a, 
the circumference renders such a subdivision impracticg. 
ble. Nor can the circumference be estimated with that en. 
tire accuracy which is attainable with the periphery of the 
polygon, It is often incorrectly stated that a circle ‘may 
be considered” as a polygon with an infinite number of 
sides. This isan ad captandum statement, which, at first 
sight, seems to be true and sufficient, but which lacks the 
strict accuracy required by geometry. 

A circle is less than any circumscribed, and greater than 
any inscribed polygon. By increasing the ; 

- , 50+ Ratio of the 
number of the sides of the polygons, their per- circumference to 
ipheries will approach each other continually, is Gomnetes 
until the space between them shall be less than any assign- 
able quantity, but it can never be wholly exhausted. Con- 
sequently, the circumference of the intermediate circle can 
never be exactly determined by the method of exhaustion, 
It remains an unknown value, forever to be approximated 
unto, but never to be attained. One of the earliest approxi- 
mations thereto was that of Archimedes, who proved that 


| the ratio of the diameter to the circumference is nearly that 


It is more nearly that of 1 to 
3.14159, which is the ratio commonly taken in arithmetical 
computations. This is so nearly correct, that it would not 
be practicable to detect the error by actual measurement. 
If a more precise result be desired, it may be obtained by 
extending the number of decimal places in the number rep- 
resenting the length of the circumference of a circle whose 
diameter is unity. This is the number represented by the 
Greek letter x, so often employed in algebraic operations 
relating to geometry. (19.) Its value, to thirty-five deci- 
mal places, is 3.14159265358979323846264338327950288+-, which 
in a circle of the diameter of Neptune’s orbit (5,492,542,000 
miles), would be correct to within the billionth part of a 
hair’s breadth. It would seem that no closer approximation 
could be desired, but, in point of fact, the decimal has been 
extended to 208 places, giving a result inconceivably nearer 
the truth, yet differing from it by an inexhaustible remain- 
der. This slight inaccuracy, if such it may be called, is 
carried through all plane and solid figures bounded by 
curves. Nevertheless, these last may be compared with 
each other with perfect accuracy. Thus, Archimedes 
proved that the volume of a sphere is exactly two-thirds that 
of the circumscribing cylinder, and that the volume ofa cone 
is one-third that of a cylinder of equal base and altitude. 
One of the most beautiful of geometrical demonstrations, 
is that of the celebrated proposition said to ., +, Pythago- 
have been first taught by Pythagoras,— that rean Proposition. 
the area of the square described upon the hypothenuse of a 
right-angled triangle, is equal to the sum of the areas of the 


two squares described upon the two other sides. 
Figure 6. 
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The above figure (6) suggests a simple mode of illustrating 
thix property of right-angled triangles. The triangle is 
right-angled at C. The twenty-five unit squares built upon 
the hypothenuse A B, are equal in number to the sum of 
those built upon the two sides A C and BC. For a full 
demonstration see Loomis’ Geometry, Book IV, Prop. xi. 
Jo enumerate the endless applications of this famous 
proposition would requirea volume. It isthe basis of whole 
departments of mathematics, and scarcely a branch of the 
science is independent of it. It is of inestimable value in 
astronomical calculations and in surveying, navigation, 
architecture, etc., and it may be considered as a keystone to 
the whole structure of pure and mixed mathematics (62). 
Closely connected’ with plane geometry is the subject of 
i eeaie “conic sections.”’ Ifa cone be intersected by a 
sections. plane, the section may be either a circle, an 
ellipse, a parabola or a hyperbola. These different sections 


are represented in Fig. 7. The cone, whose vertex is F, and 
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its base, the circle G H, is intersected by the 
intersections 


B,C,D,E and A. The curves produced by tl 
of B and C are ellipses. That produced by t§ intersection 
of Disa parabola. The section made by E # a hyperbola, 
and that by the base plane, A, isacircle. Agfhough any of 
the above curves may be generated by oth modes, their 
relationship with the cone has given them thgname of conic 
sections. Their peculiar properties were wil understood 
and treatises were written upon them long Sevious to the 
Christian era, the names of Plato, Archin$-des and Ap- 
pollonius of Perga, being especially a among 
the early writers upon this subject. 

The treatises of the latter are especially ¥lebrated, and 
entitle him to the distinction of being classeg as one of the 
greatest of the ancient geometers. Passing #ver a period of 
nearly nineteen centuries, during which tings no great pro- 
gress was made in any branch of mathematical science, we 
come to a new era, beginning with the invéntion of a pe- 
culiar and felicitous mode of applying algebraic processes to 
the investigation of geometrical problems. 

A new branch of the science thus sprang} up, under the 
name of analytical geometry, which differs trom all other 
53. Analytical branches, in that it treats almost solely of form 
geometry. and position, and has but little jo do with mag- 
nitudes, excepting as they may assist in Siecctinm po- 
sition. The peculiarities of analytical geonjetry may be il- 
lustrated by the geographical mode of fixing the locality of 
any point upon the earth’s surface, by determining its lati- 
tude and longitude. Suppose that instead of the equator 
and the meridian of Greenwich, we substiti‘te the two fixed 
lines or “axes,” A Band C D, intersecting each other at 











Figure 8. 
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Then any point, P, may be located by “referring’’ it to 
the axes A Band C D. The distances P E and P F, corres- 
ponding to the latitude and longitude of the geographer, 
are called the codrdinates of the point P, and are designated 
by the letters x and y. Now, a straight line, P G, may be 
so located, that any point therein shall be equally distant 
Let x represent the distance of any 
such point from the axisC D. Then y will represent an 
equal distance from the axis A B. As these distances vary 
for the different points of the line, the letters x and y rep- 
resent variable quantities. These variables, together with 
the codrdinate axes, constitute the peculiar characteristics of 
analytical geometry. The expression, x = y, is the equation 
of the line P Gin the above figure, since it is true for every 
point of the line. To the mathematician who is familiar with 
the processes of analytical geometry, the equation x=y calls 
up the visual conception of a straight line starting from the 
intersection of the axes, and proceeding therefrom upward 
and to the right in such direction as to bisect the angle be- 
tween the axes. In other words, he sees Fig. 8. In like man- 
ner the equation, x*-+-y?=R’, calls up the following, (Fig. 9) 
which is the application of the Pythagorean .) pre equation 
proposition (51) to analytical geometry, in of circle. 

Figure 9. 
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from the two axes. 














D 
the location of a circle, whose center lies at the inter- 
section of the axes A B and C D. From the above equa- 
tion, may be deduced, by algebraic processes, every prop- 
erty of the circumference of the circle. There are equa- 
tions, also, which represent, respectively, the ellipse, the 
parabola, and the hyperbola, by means of which the proper- 
ties of these curves are deduced in a much more satisfac- 
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geometrical method. It is even possible to embrace in one 
single equation the conditions expressive of all the conic 
sections. Thus, the equation, y?=b’+a? (2 ax—x’), ex- 
presses not only the forms of the circle, the ellipse, the par- 
abola and the hyperbola, but it also indicates their other 
properties, and those relationships between them, by which 
the curves insensibly approach and pass the limits of each 
other,—the circle thus insensibly passing into the ellipse, 
that into the parabola, and this last into the hyperbola. 

The above described method of resorting to variables to 
$5. Uses of Varia- @XPress the relations of the different points of 
bles. a line to two axes of reference and deducing 
therefrom equations corresponding to the conic sections 
and their derivatives, was invented by the renowned French 
philosopher and mathematician, Des Cartes, and was first 
given to the world in the year 1637. Vieta, also a French 
mathematician, had previously shown the value of certain 
applications of algebra to geometry, but these had reference 
to magnitudes only, and gave no intimation that Vieta had 
the remotest conception of the peculiar philosophy of the 
ingenious method of Des Cartes. He made no use of the 
codrdinate axes of the latter, nor of the variables,—the very 
devices which give to the Cartesian system its wonderful 
power and fertility, and which prepared the way for the 
discovery of the still more refined analyses of the differen- 
tial calculus. It is perhaps not enough to say that analyt- 
ical geometry “prepared the way’’ for the discovery of the 
calculus,—it really supplied the germ from which the other 
grew as naturally as the tree is developed from the germi- 
nating plantlet. 

The method of fluxions of Newton, and that of the infin- 
itesimal analysis of Leibnitz, both of which con- 
tain the essential principles of the differential 
calculus, were hit upon independently and almost simul- 
taneously, by their respective authors, and the impetus 
which had been previously given by Des Cartes was such that 
had they failed to discover the calculus, some one else must 
have soon been driven to the discovery. The differential 
calculus is indeed little else than an extended 
application of the principles involved in the 
use of the variables of the Cartesian system, with the differ- 
ence, however, that whilst the latter is restricted to the dis- 
cussion of geometrical problems, and those of form and po- 
sition especially, the former extends its researches into 
magnitudes and quantities, and those of all kinds whatever. 
Moreover, the deductions of the calculus are based upon 
somewhat doubtful foundations, a reproach which can not be 
attached to analytical geometry. It is a singular feature in 
the structure of this highest branch of mathematics, which 
transcends all others in the splendor of its achievements, 
that it is the only one whose reasonings are based upon 
foundations subject to the charge of absurdity. This blem- 
38. Its question- 18h, it is true, has been partly covered up, if 
able foundation. not removed, but it must be conceded that there 
remain, in some of the operations of the calculus, all of the 
original errors attached to the methods of Newton and 
Leibnitz. The infinitesimal calculus of the latter is founded 
upon the assumed principle that a quantity which is less 
than any assignable quantity is equal to zero, or, what is the 
same thing, that two quantities differing by less than any 
assignable quantity, are equal to eachother. This principle 
is manifestly absurd. It is rejected, as we have already 
seen (50), in geometrical reasonings, and yet, it is boldly and 
successfully employed in the differential calculus, and, 
strangely enough, yields results that are undeniably true. 

. Errormay This anomaly results from the incidental cir- 
Bring forth truth. cumstance that each error in any directiqn is 
happily counterbalanced by an equivalent error in the oppo- 
sitedirection ; and thus, in the language of Bishop Berkeley, 
“error may bring forth truth, even though it can not bring 
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forth science.” In order to avoid the fallacy of the infinites. 
imal method, Newton suggested the method of limits, the 
fundamental principle of which is given below in his own 
words (Principia, Lemma I): 

“Quantities and ratios of quantities which, in any finite 
term, converge to equality, and before the end of that time 
approach nearer the one to the other than by any given dif. 
ference, become ultimately equal.” 

By this principle, the circle, for example, is the Limit of 
the converging circumscribed and inscribed polygons. (50.) 
Although, at first sight, this principle would seem to be 
true and reliable, it really involves the same absurdity as 
that of the infinitesimal method. It was unsatisfactory to 
Newton himself, and his method of fluxions was accord- 
ingly based upon a third principle, which is claimed by 
some to be wholly free from fallacy. It is contained in 
Lemma II of the Principia, the language of which being 
unintelligible to the general reader, is omitted from this 
paper. Suffice to say, that the Lemma introduces the ele- 
ment of time, and determines the properties of curves by 
the rate at which a point momentarily advances and 
changes its direction. 

It might be inferred from what has been said above, con- 
cerning the doubtful foundations of the calculus, that its 
results, after all, are only approximations to the truth. 
Such an inference would be erroneous. The results are, in 
general, correct, and accurate beyond dispute. He who 
would wish not to be perplexed by the paradoxical prob- 
lems of this wonderful engine of mathematical power 
must close his eyes to its absurdities, put a check upon 
doubts, and accept its splendid deductions in great part 
upon faith. 

The integral calculus is but an outgrowth of, and, in some 
sense, the counterpart of the differential. It 6, Integral Cal. 
includes the latter, and, indeed, all the other culus. 
branches of mathematics, excepting those which are either 
purely descriptive or practical. It furnishes the only com- 
plete solutions of certain important problems in physics 
and astronomical science, and is chiefly resorted to for the 
determination of geometrical magnitudes, whose proper- 
ties are too complicated or recondite to yield to common 
methods. 

The next important advancement in mathematical sci- 
ence was the origination by Monge (near the 6, peccriptive 
beginning of the present century) of an im- Geometry. 
proved system of graphic representation of geometrical forms. 
This new science, which has proven to be of great utility, 
received the name of Descriptive Geometry. Its distinctive 
feature is the use of two or more coérdinate planes, upon 
which are projected the outlines of objects, according to a 
method which enables the imagination to locate the objects 
in space, in their true forms and proportions. Its principal 
practical application is in the representation of engineering 
and architectural plans. Its study constitutes an excellent 
preparation for the general study of projec ions of all kinds, 
and especially for the subject of linear perspective. 

All the foregoing brief outlines have reference princi- 
pally to the branches of Pure Mathematics. Only the gen- 
eral principles of each have been touched upon, and scarcely 
a reference has been made to their subdivisions. 

These have generally some practical application, and 
in so far as they are thus applied, they be- 6, ygixea Math- 
long to the department of Mixed Mathematics, ematics. 
Plane and spherical trigonometry are chiefly employed in 
surveying, navigation, and astronomy. Analytical me- 
chanics and optics are merely mathematical discussions of 
phenomena of solids, liquids, and gases, and of the ethereal 
medium whose motions are manifested to us as light, heat, 
electricity, and chemic force. : 

The realities of the number, magnitude and forms of 
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things in space, the motions resulting from the influence of 

,and the succession of events as to time, are the pri- 
mary phenomena which attract attention and suggest 
thoughts concerning the small and the great, the few and 
the many, the zeros and the infinities, of mathematics. 
There is nothing in all the universe—not even a thought or 
conception—that may not be counted or estimated, either 
as to its duration, or magnitude, or power, or as to its ratio 
to other things. The all-pervading idea of number doubtless 
led Pythagoras to teach the strange doctrine that ‘‘ numbers 
are the principles of all things,’’ a doctrine leading ulti- 
mately to the founding of a school of philosophy, which 
makes all external things subordinate to mathematics. 
Nevertheless, numbers are merely ratios. The sober and 
intelligent philosophy of modern times beholds nowhere 
in mathematics the ‘ principles of things,’’ but only the 
means of their measurement and of the estimation of their 
various values. Nevertheless, its field is wider than the 
universe, for its investigations extend to the outermost 
borders of infinite space, and even beyond these, into a 
fourth dimension thereof, into that mysterious labyrinthine 
land of the imagination, whose phantasmal creations tran- 
seend all ordinary laws of thought, and give to absolute 
nothings 

‘*A local habitation and a name.”’ 

The philosophy of the mysteries of number and quantity 
(3), upon which are based all the realities of mathematics, 
and upon an imperfect conception of which its fallacies and 
vagaries are obviously founded, may be considered in the 
future, as also the description and uses of geometrical in- 
struments, and of apparatus and devices resorted to (11) for 
the illustration of the principles of the various branches of 
mathematics. The space allotted to the whole subject gives 
no opportunity for further allusion to the practical appli- 
cations, or to the history of the science. 


THE ALPHABET OF MENTAL PHIL- 


OSOPHY. 


A SUMMARY CONCLUSION. 

In former numbers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, under the title 
“The Alphabet of Mental Philosophy,” readers will remem- 
ber that this great subject was opened and the discussion 
conducted through its most difficult and most important 
stages, namely, the topics of Consciousness, Sensation, and 


Perception. What remains is to give a very succinct and 
summary presentation of the rest of the subject. 

It is necessary to remind readers that in mental science 
a .. there are almost no definite and unquestiona- 

most no definite P 
and unquestiona- ble results, admitted by everybody, that can 
ame. therefore be set down in a regular systematic 
form of statement. Everything here is subject to question, 
speculation, dispute. The discussion of points in mental 
science has been going on thousands of years. There is no 
end to it yet, and no end to be foreseen in the future. What 
isasserted to-day will be contradicted to-morrow, as what 
was asserted yesterday is to-day contradicted. It is by no 
Thelatestnotp Means certain that what is latest is truest. 
therefore the truest. Things that seem now to be self-evidently ab- 
surd and ridiculous, were the latest things in their day, but 
they were not, therefore, the truest. It can not be said that 
there is anything like a steady progress toward 
the ascertainment of indubitable truth. To 
say of a mental philosopher that he is ‘‘behind the times,” 
isto say nothing that is relevant or sensible. The human 
mind has always existed since mental science began to be 
cultivated, and the ancients had every facility for learning 
the truth in speculative philosophy that moderns can boast. 
In point of fact, and to illustrate our statement, a system 
of philosophy that but a little while ago was by us mod- 


No Steady prog- 
ress. 





erns deemed the veriest sport and vagary of the human 
mind, has come now once more to be considered by some 
the height of speculative wisdom:—the atomic system 
expounded by Lucretius is substantially the same as the 
latest phase of modern materialism. This is indeed a mat- 
ter of physical science, but it is a matter of theory in phys- 
ical science, that is, really of metaphysical speculation. It 
is thus suitable enough to be adduced at this point in pass- 
ing illustration. . 

So let no reader suffer himself to be put out of counte- 
nance by being told that he is ‘‘behind the times”’ in his 
mental philosophy. The question is not, What 
is latest? The question is, What is true? 

One thing further, before proceeding to complete very 
briefly our survey of mental philosophy. 

In the instalments of our work already presented, readers 
will have noticed that it was thought wise in some cases to 
raise questions without answering them, and open dis- 
cussions without the attempt to close them. This course 
would be unsatisfactory if there were answers that could be 
dogmatically rendered, and conclusions that could be fur- 
nished incapable of being gainsaid. But, as previously inti- 
mated, this is far from being the case. It would have 
misled readers, to proceed as if the case were such, when in 
fact it is not. Better than to give a list of the different 
views that have been taken, better than to adopt the latest 
view and present that, better than to offer a new and orig- 
inal view fresh from the writer’s own brain—better than 
any of these methods it seemed, to state questions and 
start discussions that might serve to stimulate thought and 
inquiry, while they at the same time gave readers desirable 
information as to what kind of speculations and disputa- 
tions make up the volume of mental science so-called. Be- 
yond doubt, the chief good of mental science Stimulus and dis- 
is the stimulus and discipline to be derived ated each 
from studying it. The solid results of ascer- this study. 
tained and established facts are meagre indeed. 

It is safe to say that specimen questions and discussions 
were suggested to readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN in the 
preceding instalments of this essay, numerous enough, im- 
portant enough, and representative enough, to give any 
student having taste and aptitude for such speculations, 
a good long launch on a sea where there is room and to 
spare for all voyagers, no matter how adventurous their 
keels. There are North Poles in this ocean, still tempting 
and disappointing, only to tempt to fresh disappointments 
again, the cruise of the intrepid explorer. The map can al- 
ways be made over to suit the supposed discoveries of the 
freshest adventurer. 

Let us go on in our work of presenting what remains of 
mental science. 

Besides perceiving, and besides feeling, or sensation, the 
mind thinks. 

Thinking is a mental process, incapable of being defined. 
But happily it is also a: process not needing to 
be defined. Everybody, everybody at least 
that studies mental science, knows what thinking is. But 
thinking may be analyzed. That is, we may Thinking cage- 
enumerate different kinds of thinking that ble of analysis. 
can be done. It is an excellent exercise in mental philos- 
ophy to do this. The object should be to make the enumer- 
ation exhaustive, without its being repetitious. There have 
been a great number of different analyses of thinking pro- 
posed. Each philosopher of course has his own plan of 
analysis. The following analysis is here submitted: 

When we think, we may 

(1) Understand, that is, take in the meaning of a state- 
ment; 

(2) Judge, that is, form a statement, or decide whether a 
statement proposed is true or not; 


Not what is latest? 
but what is true? 


Thinking. 
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(8) Infer, that is, form one judgment or more, from one or 
more judgments preceding; 

(4) Remember, or, more properly perhaps, recollect; 

(5) Imagine, or conceive, that is, represent to ourselves 
ideally ; 

(6) Compare, that is, apprehend resemblances or differ- 
ences between one thing and another; 

(7) Count, that is, compute, or take the number of objects. 

For all these different kinds of thinking, mental philoso- 
phers have generally assigned different faculties, so-called. 
There is the Understanding, then the Judgment, then Reason, 
then Memory, then Jmagination, then Comparison. For the 
last, that is the process of numeration, it has perhaps not 
been usual to assign a separate faculty. But it would puzzle 
any man to tell what one of the faculties named above, or 
of the faculties named in the analysis of any mental philos- 
opher, it is that exerts itself to reckon up, or simply count, 
the number of objects. 

Kant, a great German philosopher, perhaps the greatest 
of modern metaphysicians, has given a divi- 
sion of the mental faculties peculiar to him- 
self, which, however, has had immense influence on the de- 
velopment of the science of mind. Kant makes the powers 
of the human intellect three, Sense, Understanding, Reason. 
To Reason, ‘“‘pure Reason,”’ he calls it, he assigns a function 
other and higher than that of arguing or inferring. With 
Kant, Reason is the faculty that presides over the empire of 
the mind. Those not well accustomed to philosophical 
speculation would find it difficult to follow a full exposition 
of Kant’s philosophy. Dr. Hickok in this country has been 
recognized as perhaps the chief expounder and defender of 
the Kantian psychology. It isa pure and lofty system of 
philosophical speculation. Not since Aristotle has any 
philosopher laid a stronger hand upon the speculative 
thought and opinion of the human race. What Kant was 
aiming at in his scheme of the intellectual powers was not 
a full enumeration of the various kinds of activity of which 
the mind is capable, so much as a profoundly philosophical 
distribution of the faculties themselves. He sought unity 
rather than diversity. We here have been seeking the ut- 
most diversity not running into repetition. It would be an 
excellent practice for readers to try whether they can call up 
some mental exercise not reducible to any one of the seven 
kinds set down in our list; or whether, on the other hand, 
they can show that some two of those named are capable of 
being reduced to one and the same process. 

Besides thinking, in its various kinds or forms, besides 
having sensation, and besides perceiving, the 
mind acts in several other ways. The mind has 
emotions. The order in which these various activities are 
excited is naturally as follows: First, sensation; second, 
perception; third, thought; fourth, emotion. At any rate, 
emotion always follows thought; that is, if emotion arises 
at all, it arises in consequence of thought. This is the 
great, the universal, the invariablelaw. To the faculty of 
emotion, philosophers have sometimes given the plural 
name, sensibilities. To enumerate the various forms of 
emotion would be ar arduous task. Pity, sorrow, joy, hat- 
red, love, fear, hope, desire, contempt, scorn, anger—such 
are a few of the common emotions. Evidently these exer- 
cises, and such as these, are activities quite different in their 
nature from any other of those previously considered. If 
The emotion of We Should add the feeling or emotion of obdli- 
duty. gation, we should enter the domain of a science 
that deserves a wholly separate treatment, namely, moral 
science. 

We pass on to a mental exercise still different from any 
that have yet been mentioned. Under the influence of the 
emotions excited by thought, the mind often 
proceeds to choose, to decide, to will. 


Kant’s analysis. 


Emotions. 


Choosing. 





The will is the executive faculty of the mind. As has 
heretofore been said, the faculties of the mind are not to be 
conceived of as divided off from one another in the nature 
of separate compartments of the substance of the mind. Op 
the contrary, each faculty is simply the mind itself, the 
whole undivided mind, acting in a certain way. The will, 
thus, is the mind acting, to choose, to prefer, to resolve, to 
put in movement. 

As every one knows, there has been an incalculable 
amount of speculation and disputation about the will. The 
facts of which we are all conscious are few and y,,.1, controveny 
simple. We all know that we will freely. about the will, 
This is really not saying anything but that we will. Forto 
will otherwise than freely is not only impossi- 
ble in fact, but inconceivable in thought. That 
there should ever have been any dispute about the freedom 
of the human will, only shows how easy it is to be cheated 
by ambiguity in terms. Ofcourse, I may be influenced by 
motives; indeed, I always am whenI will. That is, I al- 
ways will in view of certain objects or ends 
that I suffer to become motives to me. The 
motives may be overwhelmingly strong; but the will is not 
therefore compelled. I myself create the strength of the 
motives that may superficially seem to compel me. The 
motives are motives, because I make them such. I am 
myself such that such and such things are motives to me. 
My will is nothing in the world but I myself. I am such 
and such, therefore I will so and so. I will as freely as I 
am. Inthe deepest truth, solecistic as it sounds, I am com- 
pelled to be free. I can not force myself out of freedom. I 
put forth whatisin me. Ican dono otherwise. p,eedom compul- 
My acts of will, my choices, my resolutions, sory. 
are the absolutely free, the necessarily free, movements of 
what I in myself essentially am. That the same thing isa 
motive to one man and not to another, is proof that we each 
make our own motives, which means that we are absolutely 
free to be ourselves. 

If this seems a little difficult and subtle, it will be plain 
and easy enough to say that you are perfectly well aware, 
whenever you choose one way, of being able to choose an- 
other—rather perhaps of being at liberty to choose another. 

“‘At liberty” rather than ‘“‘able.’’? For there is a great 
deal of hide and seek played behind the words  p...4om rather 
‘“table,”’ ‘‘ean,”’ “ability,” ‘‘power,’’ when used __ than ability. 
with reference to the will. Properly speaking, ability or 
inability is not at all a predicate of will. There is no rela- 
tion between the word ‘“‘can’’ and the ‘“‘will.’’ Not “can” 
and ‘‘can not,’’ but ‘“‘will”’ and “will not.”” We «wit» and not 
cheat ourselves in talking about ‘ability’? in “can.” 
connection with the will. Rhetorically, indeed, and figura- 
tively, we may say of a man, He can not will so and so. 
We only mean that he certainly will not. 

Muci has first and last been said about the self-determin- 
ing power of the will. Hereis that viciousand gig determining 
misleading word, ‘‘ power.’’ The meaning of power of the will. 
the whole expression is, power in the will to act in a given 
way without reference to motive; indeed, contrary to mo- 
tive. The entire discussion is pure logomachy. Given 4 
supposed case of the will’s acting contrary to motive, what 
does it signify? Nothing but this: that in the case sup- 
posed, the man acting, as we say, contrary to motive, 
simply chooses not to consider that a motive which appears 
to be a motive. It is to him the stronger motive to assert 
his own ascendency over apparent motive. 

There is absolutely no limit to possible discussion of topics 
pertaining to the will. As Milton says, we find no end in 
wandering mazes lost. The one thing to remember in order 
to retain one’s poise and self-possession, the sobriety of com- 
mon sense, is that the will is nothing at all in +p. wit a mer 


The will free. 


Motives. 


| itself. It is just a name given toa conception abstraction. 
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a 
of the human mind. Your will is yourself in the act of 
resolving or choosing, that is all. Keep to that thought. 
Return to self-examination again and again. Know that 

; there is nothing true to be told you about your 
Seltserutiny: own will, but what you may find out as well 
for yourself by sufficient reflection. By the way, the act of 
attention, which one is strongly tempted to add to the list 
iain 0 aah given of the kinds or forms of thought, is rather 
ter of willing matter of willing, than of thinking. We all 
of us think incessantly When we wake. Some philosophers 
hold that we think without pause also when we sleep.) Be 
that as it may, certain it is that we never cease thinking 


when we wake. If we will, we can, within limits, choose 


Thinking partly what we think. The will then intervenes and 
subject to will. guides the action of our minds. This may oc- 
cur either when we perceive, or when we reflect. For per- 
ception, our act is an act of attention. For reflection, the 
act may be called the act of concentration. 

But as this is a swift summary view of an exhaustless 
theme, we must hasten forward. With one mental act 
more, we finish our enumeration of the mind’s ways of act- 
ing. After willing, the mind may advance to put the body 
Using or moving in movement, to execute the choice made in 
the body. willing. Readers may remember that this 
was the concluding point in our first general specification 
of the things done by the mind. (Mind, we said, is that in 
man which perceives, feels, thinks, exercises emotions, 
uses the body. } 

To use the body, that is, to originate motion, is perhaps a 
Moving the bod second function of what wecall the Will. The 
an act of the will first function of the will is to choose, or to re- 
solve. Logically, at least, if not chronologically, this func- 
tion of choosing or pure willing, is previous to that of set- 
ting the body in motion. Practically, however, the two 
functions, in cases in which both are exerted, go together 
and are inseparable. You will to raise your arm, and you 
raise it, at the self-same instant. You may indeed decide 
with your will, at this moment, to raise your arm the next. 
But you can not raise your arm the next, without a second 
exertion of your will to do so. The will, however, works 
Unconscious ac- Often unconsciously. You decide to walk to 
tion, the postoffice. You set out, and fall to think- 
ing on the way of something else. This new train of 
thought is not intérrupted till the postoffice is 
reached. Meantime you have performed an 
almost uncounted number of actions with your body, 
which must, each one of them, have required a separate ex- 
ertion of will. A distinction is sometimes made between 
Voluntary and What we may call the voluntary, and what 
volitional. we may call the volitional, action of the will. 
The prime action, the one which sets moving all the suc- 
ceeding actions necessary to execute that, is the voluntary 
action. The secondary actions (those, for instance, neces- 
sary to take steps in walking), are volitional. The distinc- 
tion is one of relation. 

You may carry back your analysis until you reach the 
The one govern. final, one, all comprehensive, voluntary deter- 
ing choice. mination which controls the life. This deter- 
mining act is itself in a sense unconscious. But it is not the 
less real for that. If we should discuss the topic thus raised, 
we should be stepping overinto the domain of moral science. 
Every man’s life is proceeding from either the one or the 
other of two great original determining choices of the will. 
You are living a life all whose voluntaryor volitional choices 
flow from the fountain of a great first choice to serve your- 
self, or else from a great first choice to serve God. You can 
not serve two masters, and one of these two you are serving. 

This in passing. ‘Truth is catholic and nature one,”’ ac- 
cording to an ancient and wise saying, and the associations 
of thought are often unexpected. 


An illustration. 





The power to exert the body which inheres in the mind, 
is to be distinguished from the physical incidents of that 
exertion. We do not here go at all into the physiology of 
the matter. There exist the nerves and the Psych antes 
muscles with their wonderful correlations. No distinguished 
matter; it is the mind that originates bodily *™ P»ysilesy. 
motion. These it uses as instruments. It is alla mystery, 
the mystery of life. When death supervenes, ying the source 
it is the instruments that die. At least, we of motion. 
can not know more than that. The mind survives; or if it 
does not, who knows that it does not? Here again we raise 
a question in metaphysics, or rather in ontology. Let us at 
once leave it, with the simple suggestion. 

There is not one of the foregoing topics that might not 
easily in discussion be expanded to the volume of a book. 
But readers who began with the first instalments of the 
present treatment, and have patiently followed through to 
this point, have traversed, in a manner, very imperfectly 
no doubt, the whole field of mental science. Nor has the 


‘proportion in which the several topics are +, proporticn le 


treated been capriciously determined. The treatment just. 
questions of consciousness, sensation, perception, are prac- 
tically of the first consequence, because speculatively they 
are so. Your philosophy is decided as to its character and its 
tendency by the views you take of these fundamental points. 
You have seen that the mind is known by what it can do, 
rather than by what it is in itself, which latter 
thing no man can tell. You have seen that the 
mind perceives, has sensations, thinks in various ways, feels 
or has emotions almost endless in number, wills, and wields 
the body. You have seen that your knowledge of the mind’s 
working is all to be gained through knowledge of your 
mind’s working, and that this knowledge is to be sought by 
observing yourself, that is, by recourse to consciousness. 
You have had examples given you of the questions that 
arise in mental philosophy and have been started a few steps 
in the various paths to their solution. If you have thought 
out what you have read, differing, where you pleased, and, 
where you pleased, agreeing, why, you may, to be sure, not 
be rich gainers in actual additions to your stock of facts 
found out, but you are, at least so far, beginners in mental 
philosophy. You have begun your A B C, and the Alpha- 
bet of Mental Philosophy was the utmost that this imperfect 
discussion ever claimed or hoped to be. . 
But go on in the endless path. The path is better than the 
goal. And, following the endless path, may you grow in | 
love of the truth, though in truth itself you be no wealthier 
than before! ; 


Recapitulation. 


CHRISTIANITY IN ART. 
vie 
CHRISTIAN MUSIC. 

In previous articles I have discussed the nature of art 
and its five special forms (Architecture, Sculpture, Paint- 
ing, Music, and Poetry), devoting most consideration, how- 
ever, to the department of Painting as the chosen field of 
Romantie Art. Romantic Art, it will be remembered, is 
the Christian form of art. 

Painting *an bring out, by means of color, the expression 
of the innermost feelings of the soul, while sculpture can 
represent only bodily motion or spiritual command over 
the limbs of the body. Freedom in the body is manifested 
by graceful movement of the limbs, or by a graceful repose 
of the limbs. Feeling is not bodily activity, but an activity 
of the soul itself. Feeling is betrayed by the expression,on 
the face, and especially by its color, or light and shade. 
The most transient feelings manifest themselves in the sud- 
den flush or the sudden pallor of the countenance, or in the 
fire of the eye. 
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In sculpture the countenance has a very small scope for ex- 
pression of feeling. The bodily movement expresses nearly 
all that is legitimate for the sculptor to portray. The face 
must therefore have on it the expression of serenity, with a 
very slight intimation of a clouding care or grief that has 
assailed it. 

If sculpture attempts more than this, it invades the pro- 
vince of painting, and tries in vain to reach the picturesque. 
The group of Niobe and her children, and even the group of 
the Laocoon thus approach the borders of the province of 
sculpture, and lose dignity and grace in the endeavor to 
reach what is avery inadequate expression of internal 
struggles in the soul. Indignation, protest, pride of family, 
struggle with grief and pain for expression. The painter 
could accomplish it all, and much more, in the simplest 
manner, with his colors. 

Christianity has to do chiefly with the inner life of man, 
the feelings of the heart. It is the state of his heart, the 
feeling that animates his soul which concerns us chiefly in 
forming our judgment of human action or suffering, as re- 
gards its relation to religion. 

i Painting is more adequate than sculpture for the expres- 
sion of Christian ideas in art. Music, however, is a still 
more adequate form of art for Christian expression. 

The tones of music appeal directly to the feelings of the 
soul.) The entire movement of a piece of music is invisible 
to the eye and the outer senses, and is addressed only to the 
inner sense of hearing, and thus presents itself as a suc- 
cession of feelings. While the painting suggests external 
bodily movement as well as internal movement of feeling, 
music limits itself to the latter alone. It has greater ca- 
pacity for expression of feeling than painting, because it 
can represent a series of feelings and their struggle with 
each other, and the victory of one over another, while 
painting shows us only the present moment, and can only 
suggest by faint traces the effect of the struggle with other 
feelings, and the victory achieved. 

Sculpture and painting are confined to the present mo- 
ment in their portrayal, and hence it becomes necessary for 
them to select a moment of highest expression, a moment 
in which we can see or infer what has preceded and antici- 
pate a result that is to follow. The painter or sculptor who 
neglects this and presents us what we can not trace back in 
thought and connect with previous conditions, and what 
we can not follow outin anticipation to further results, gives 
us a work of small significance. 

The work must within itself suggest these previous and 
subsequent developments. 

Music and poetry include the time element as essentially 
belonging to their material means of expression. Rhythm 
in poetry and rhythm in music alike imply equal divisions 
of time. Music and poetry can both treat their theme as 
having a history of its own involving a succession of states 
through which the event grows and culminates. In re- 
ligious poetry of the highest order—the Psalms of David— 
we find this portrayal of the growth and succession of feel- 
ing in the soul—passing from indifference over into a con- 
sciousness of alienation from God, and then to the sense of 
humility and dependence, and then through repentance and 
self-surrender back to reconciliation with God. 

Music undertakes the portrayal of the same movement. 
First, indifference and lack of deep feeling; then alienation, 
struggle, doubt, despair, or some form of grief; then conso- 
lation. Each one of these three steps may be developed or 
unfolded into two or more movements, according to the pur- 
pose of the composer. 

Ir Beethoven’s sonatas we have always these three steps. 
The first shows us the arrival at a conflict of some sort 
within the soul. The second celebrates the reconciliation 
or solution, and the third movement makes a practical ap- 


plication or turns the soul outward to practical activity. 
After the soul has recovered from its inward conflicts it be. 
comes abie to take up its life-work and accomplish it. Before 
it has found internal harmony it does not perform much 
that is valuable. 

All hymns and psalms sung in our churches may be ana- 
lyzed into these three ideal movements of feeling, involving 
conflict and reconciliation as two essential phases, and for 
the fourth phase taking either the previous phase of indiffer- 
ence before the conflict of alienatiop and doubt or sin—or 
else the subsequent phase of activity and work in the cause 
of righteousness after the reconciliation has been accom- 
plished. It may also happen that both the antecedent and 
subsequent phases are given and the work falls into four 
parts. 

In order to give a more definite meaning to these abstract 
statements, I will analyze, briefly, a celebrated work of 
Christian Music—the “Song of Praise’’ (‘‘Lobgesang’!), by 
Mendelssohn. It begins with an introduction by the or- 
chestra, in which the feelings of pain and sorrow at tribula- 
tion and doubt are suggested by the tones and the transi- 
tions of the accords from one key to another — passing 
through discords on their way. Musie without words can 
arouse a train of feelings in the mind corresponding to the 
train of feelings excited by the words of the hymn or psalm 
itself. The accompanying music should always express the 
same feelings as the poetry of the psalm. After the intro- 
duction by the instrumental music, comes the chorus, be- 
ginning with the words: 


“All men, all things that have life and breath, 
Sing to the Lord. Hallelujah!’’ 

In this chorus the reasons for the praise are not stated; 
there is only an exhortation to praise. The enthusiasm 
flags, and the spirit becomes impatient at its lack of feel- 
ing, and begins to reflect on the grounds which should give 
animation to its praise of God. These grounds are re- 
counted by the soprano solo, and not by the chorus, for the 
chorus represents the unity of all hearts in faith, and not 
the sundering and isolation which accompany doubt and 
investigation. 

The soprano solo exhorts itself to praise and alludes to its 
forgetfulness, and hints also of ‘‘benefits’’ and ‘‘loving kind- 
ness.’”’ Then joins the female semi-chorus, describing the 
danger of wandering from the Lord, the Rock of Ages. 

Then comes in the tenor solo, which reminds the soul of 
the nature of those ‘‘benefits’’ and acts of “loving kind- 
ness.’’ The Lord has ‘redeemed them from the hand of 
the foe,’’ “from deep distress and afflictions,’’ ‘‘from the 
shadow of death and darkness.’’ Proclaim, therefore, his 
goodness, for ‘‘he counteth all your sorrows in the time of 
need; and he comforts the bereaved with his regard.’’ Upon 
this consoling theme the chorus joins in with a tender and 
sympathetic earnestness, and repeats over and over the 
words of consolation. ; 

Then, in the thought of this redeeming sympathy, the 
soul again goes back in memory to that conflict with suffer- 
ing and doubt, and recounts the goodness of the Lord: 

“‘T waited on the Lord; he inclined unto me, he heard my complaint.” 
The chorus adds, 
“‘O blessed are they that hope and trust in the Lord.” 

But the complaint, the sorrow and deep afflictions, have 
not been fully described. If we go back to them in memory 
and paint their terror, we shall then feel our thankfulness 
to the Lord more adequately Hence we have a tenor solo 
that portrays to us that state of discipline in the night of 
the soul. 

“The sorrows of death had closed all around me, and hell’s dark 
terrors had got hold upon me with trouble and deep heaviness ;”’ 
not a vestige of hope appears. 
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“We call through the darkness, ‘Watchman, will the night soon 
pass?’ ” 
The tenor gropes about in the darkness and can get noth- 
ing as yet from the watchman. Then the soprano solo, away 
ap on the heights, sees the first gleam of light and sings, 


‘The night is departing, the day is approaching.” 


The chorus, on a broader level, soon sees the light and joins. 
Then follows a choral hymn of thanksgiving to God, who 
changes night to day. 
After this choral it remains to express the practical ef- 
fect of this divine illumination of the soul. The duet and 
final chorus show the regeneration of the heart, for 


“My song shall always be thy mercy, singing thy praise, thou 
only God. My tongue ever speak the goodness thou hast done unto 
me. I wandered in the night and the foulest darkness, and mine 
enemies stood threatening around; yet I called upon the name of 
the Lord, and he redeemed me with watchful goodness.” 


This feeling in the individual widens out through the 
chorus to a universal exhortation, 


“Ye nations, offer to the Lord glo.y and might.” 


It addresses, with this exhortation, all monarchs, all peo- 
ple, and the heavens themselves, and finally concludes 
with the words of the first chorus, 


“All that has life and breath sing unto the Lord.” 


But the first chorus was feeble by reason of its lack of mo- 
tives. The singers did not realize the grounds they had for 
thishymn. Now, however, a divine enthusiasm seizes all, 
and the universe seems to join in this ‘“‘Song of Praise.”’ 

Similar to this ‘Song of,Praise’’ in its construction, al- 
though less complex, is Mendelssohn’s ‘Forty - second 
Psalm.’’ The chorus sings, 


“As the hart panteth for the waterbrooks, so panteth my soul for 
thee, O God!’’ 


This state of longing for God, a state of painful thirst, im- 
plies a present separation from God. We do not thirst 
for water while drinking it—we do not long for what we 
have. It is the loss and separation that pains us. The pos- 
session of what we desire is not painful. Hence the so- 
prano solo‘comes in with this expression of separation and 
doubt: 

“‘When shall I come and appear before God? My tears have been 
my meat day and night, and the enemies are continually taunting 
and saying ‘Where is your God?’ ”’ 


Then a semi-chorus of females recalls the time when the 
now lonely soul went with the multitude up to the house of 
God, 

‘With the voice of joy and praise.”’ 

That was indeed a happy time, and the full chorus up- 
braids the present lack of faith. 

‘‘Why art thou cast down, O my soul?” 

Then the lonely soul that is disquieted by its separation 
from God and by the taunts of the ungodly confesses its 
doubts, although the tenor and bass quintette remind it of 
the promises of the Lord. 

“Deep calleth unto deep at the noise of thy waterspouts: all thy 
waves and thy billows are gone over me.”’ 

The most painful experience is the reviling of the wicked 
who say 

“Where is your God ?” 

If you have a God, why does he not make himself felt in 
the world around us? 

“As with a sword in my bones,” 
these enemies reproach me, and 


“‘T go mourning because of their oppression.” 
‘* God, my rock, why hast thou forsaken me ?’’ 


C 





But here the chorus reminds the doubting soul that this 
very grief is an occasion for the presence of God in the 
depths of the soul. Trust in God and he at once dwells in the 
temple of your heart. 


““ Why art thou cast down, O my soul? And why art thou dis- 
quieted within me? Hope thou in God; for I shall yet praise him, 
who is the health of my countenance, and my God.” 


In the study of music as a form of art we must bear in 
mind that the music, without the words, has a meaning 
and that it speaks to the feelings directly. Moreover, it 
must be observed that each part of a piece of music has or 
should have its own individuality—its own view of the con- 
flict treated in the whole musical work. The soprano is 
likely to be the leading part, and presents its difficulties, or 
its joys, or its sorrows—relating them to the other parts, the 
bass, the tenor, the alto, just as the heroine of a drama re- 
counts her affairs to the other personages. 

The other parts respond to the soprano, giving it advice, 
or admonition, or sympathy—or, perhaps, opposing its plans 
and ridiculing it and threatening it. 

In Mendelssohn’s ‘Saint Paul’’ the music describes the 
actions of the crowd about the martyr Stephen before he is 
stoned to death. As he exhorts them we hear their whis- 
perings, murmurs, muttered curses, anon breaking out into 
savage outcries when the words of Stephen become very 
disagreeable to them. 

In Beethoven’s ‘Fifth Symphony” (in the second move- 
ment), we hear the soul rejoicing over its newly found free- 
dom, and as it comes suddenly on what is too difficult for 
its strength to overcome, we hear the hoarse mockery of 
Fate down in the bass, and the echo of fiendish enemies 
(doubts) in the other parts, causing dismay in the soul. 
The soul does not yield to despair, however, but plods on, 
though with sorrow, and is finally triumphant. 

In the simpler kind of music we have only an air or tune 
without accompaniment. The conflict (all art portrays a 
conflict of some kind) is painted to us by the desertion of * 
the key-note (calied do), and the wandering off from it, 
with various points of repose (on the ‘‘upper do,”’ or on sol 
or mi—that is to say, on 8, 5, or 3 of the seale), and finally 
returning to-1 of the scale. 

With harmony we come to the expression of much more 
concrete relations—a sort of social union. The parts in 
the harmony contribute dramatically to the entire result, 
just as the persons in a drama or opera bear each a part. 

But in the highest music each part has a complete indi- 
viduality, and contends for a key-note of its own. The 
progress of this species of music (that of Beethoven and his 
school) shows us the conflict of key-notes, and we contin- 
ually pass from one key to another by what is called ‘‘mod- 
ulation.’?” People who delight in the simpler forms of 
music may not appreciate at all this highest species of music | 
on first hearing it. Perseverance will develop a taste for 
it, however, and after one single piece of Beethoven’s is 
well understood, all other forms of music seem very inad- | 
equate. 

It will be seen that in a series of verses the second verse 
can not, or at least will not, be likely to fit the tune 
that is adapted to the first verse, and that each verse ought 
to have its own music fitted to it. : 

In Mendelssohn’s psalms and “four part songs” this is 
accomplished, and a complete expression of the sense of the 
words is reached in the music. This is attempted in all 
operas, cantatas, oratorios, and musical compositions of 
high order. 


(The author’s corrections (received too late to use in the first part of this article, on 
page 462) are: Zhird for fourth in ninth line from top of second column; sodo tor 
sou in fourteenth line from bottom of same column; despair for discipline in fifth 
line from bottom of same column.] . 


[End of Required Reading for May.] 
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ROMANCE IN BUSINESS. 


The O!d World has been making marvelous progress, 
and rival nations running each other hard, have been 
amassing fortunes undreamt of by their fathers; but the 
United States of America are, after all, the stage for dra- 
matic business par excellence. They boast the broadest 
field, the biggest capitalists, and the boldest ventures. 
There would seem to be something in the climate and soil 
that breeds a certain quick-sighted daring, which is never- 
theless tempered by caution and shrewdness. While not a 
few are attaining to enormous wealth, while many are 
making splendid competencies, multitudes are continually 
being ruined and beginning again, for hope springs eternally 
out of disappointments and misfortunes, nor is anybody in- 
clined to resign himself to failure. The average American 
seems to turn to business as Charles Fex betook himself to 
the hazard-table. Making money is the greatest pleasure 
in life, but next to winning comes the excitement of losing. 
In fact, the Americans are perpetually playing at games of 
chance; from the agricultural pioneer who shifts westward 
from farm to farm, selling each successive holding in a 
vague notion of bettering himself; from the miner who goes 
prospecting for the precious metals in the wild solitudes of 
the western territories, to the tradesman who starts his dry- 
goods store on credit, and the professional man who stakes 
his savings in railway stocks. Nowhere does money change 
hands more quickly; nowhere is retail trade brisker in 
good times; nowhere does any plausible schemer or in- 
ventor so easily find backers with dollars in their pockets. 
An American who has ‘‘made his pile’’ hedges against fu- 
ture ill-luck while making free with his capital. Should 
al! continue to go well, he lives in luxury and dies respected 
as a ‘‘ ’cute’’ capitalist. Should his hopes prove fallacious 


and his business speculations unfortunate, he has the satis- 


faction of having had his fling and the zest of recommenc- 
ing an animated struggle. Nay, even the ladies of go-ahead 
. Chicage, as we see by the journals of that city, have left 
the parks and the ball-rooms to go upon the corn exchange, 
and have taken to gambling heavily in grain, which may 
or may not prove profitable to their husbands. While 
those magnates of finance who tower above the mass, have 
attained to the acme of financial enjoyment. They stand to- 
gether in groups and “rings,’’ intriguing and forming alli- 
ances, to monopolize the control of vast national undertak- 
ings, which fluctuate according to the results of their com- 
binations. In fact they are the men who hold the national 
hazard-banks against all comers. And whatever may be 
the changing fortunes of individuals, the great tide of pros- 
perity flows and swells, thanks to the inexhaustible natural 
resources of the mighty watershed it drains. 

But, notwithstanding all the marvels of modern enter- 
prise, the most sensational chapters of American commer- 
cial history were the earliest, and relate to the rivalry of 
Englishmen with the natives of the States. The name of 
Jacob Astor, the father of American millionaires, associates 
itself naturally with the fur trade; and we know nothing 
more thrilling in historical fiction than the lives of the 
trappers and voyageurs of the fur companies. When the 
greater part of the northern continent was an unreclaimed 
game-preserve, stretching from the icebergs that skirt 
Alaska and Rupert’s Land to the waterless deserts in the 
old Spanish province of New Mexico; when the strength of 
the savage Indian tribes was still unbroken as the count- 
less herds of buffalo were scarcely diminished,—the Indian 
trader of those lawless days literally carried his life in his 
hand, as he tracked his way into the pathless wilderness, 
laden with such seductive treasures as powder and fire- 
water. He risked his-scalp on the doubtful guarantee of 
the self-interest of the ‘‘friendly”’ Indians he hoped to deal 





with. Yet the trader, though his scalp might be ‘‘raised’’ 
at any moment, at least made his journeys in comparative 
comfort. But the trapper had to skulk like the beasts he 
hunted, in a country swarming with hostile savages, who 
always kept their eyes ‘‘skinned’’ in search of “sign.” 
Scalps at any time had an irresistible attraction for the 
wandering braves; and, moreover, they naturally gave no 
quarter to the intruders who scared the game from their 
hunting-grounds. So when some little knot of trappers 
was caught and ‘“‘cornered,’’ there was nothing for it but to 
sell their lives dearly. The chance of death had few terrors 
for them. But whether game was abundant or plentiful 
they still might have to endure terrible privations, for 
when they knew the red men were around them on the war- 
path, they dared neither discharge a rifle or kindle a fire. 
They followed the fur-bearing animals like the sleuth- 
hound, and though they never neglected immediate pre- 
cautions, no fear of consequences stopped their advance. 
They committed themselves on brawling torrents flowing 
into unexplored wildernesses, to the frail canoes they con- 
structed of birch-bark, and were swept down between walls 
of precipices and past coverts that might be alive with lurk- 
ing enemies, to the rapids that sucked them toward plung- 
ing cataracts. Farther to the north, or in the depths of the 
winter, they had to endure such terrible extremes of cold, 
that even these men of iron often succumbed. Nor was it 
only with the savages and the elements they had to con- 
tend. Competing companies of merchants and respectable 
investors winked at the ruthless warfare of the people in 
their service, if they did not positively encourage it. It 
might have been supposed that the lonely white stragglers 
meeting in these inhospitable wastes, would have readily 
lent each other help and sympathy. Not abit of it. In 
the territory of the United States, the American Fur Com- 
pany and the Rocky Mountain Company—in the British 
Dominions, the Hudson Bay Company and the Northwest- 
ern Company—perpetually carried on a remorseless war- 
fare, subsidizing, for one side and the other, the tomahawks 
and scalping-knives of the tribes. In these circumstances 
the trading-pests of the companies, dotted over the wilds, 
and isolated in the winter by hundreds of leagues of frozen 
snow-fields, were comparatively luxurious havens of refuge. 
Yet even in these, mere handfuls of roughly armed whites 
had to garrison imperfectly stockaded wooden shanties 
against mobs of savages, who, when they were brought t 

gether for the sake of trade, were maddened as a prelim- 
inary with drugged whiskey. So there was hardly a fur 
robe in the palmy days of the fur trade but was stained 
with the blood of the trappers who toiled for it. 

The history of the United States is emphatically that of a 
trading people. Other nations have emerged slowly into 
wealth and prosperity through ages of war, waste, and ig- 
norance, and in spite of the prejudices, indifference, or dis- 
couragements of the aristocratic castes that governed them. 
The Spaniards, who preceded our English emigrants in the 
New World, were a race of conquerors—literally men of 
blood and iron—who sacrificed their new subjects to their 
lust for silver, and left only garrisons behind them in their 
territories. The French settlers in Canada and on the Miss- 
issippi had few of the qualities of successful colonists, had the 
fortunes of war not gone against them. But the pilgrim 
fathers, and even the cavaliers who turned planters in the 
Southern States, carried mercantile and industrial aptitudes 
with them as the most valuable part of their freight. They 
found the grandest openings ever offered to agriculture and 
commerce, in an unlimited expanse of fertile soil, with 
every variety of genial climate. They had magnificent har- 
bors, with an unrivalled network of water communications, 
that brought each fresh bit of country they broke up into 
cheap connection with their seaports. They had only to 
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eontend with wild animals and roaming tribes of savages, 
who could offer no appreciable resistance to their advance, 
and who were inevitably doomed to slow extermination. 
And when once they had fairly organized themselves to- 
gether for their élan, their progress was as rapid as irre- 
sistible. Recruits swelled their hosts from the commercial 
nations of Europe; and the energy of the Englishman was 
backed up by the stolid resolution of the Dutchman, and 
the perseverance of the frugal German. Ireland has sent 
them legions of sturdy arms, though the mass of Irishmen 
there, as at home, seem destined to do the rough drudgery 
of the community. But the result of that blending of blood 
and races has been a people of feverishly earnest tempera- 
ment, working with the restless force of a high-pressure en- 
gine, abounding in ideas they are bent on realizing, grap- 
pling with the difficulties they are determined to vanquish, 
carrying business into their brief hours of relaxation, and 
making money one way or another, in season and out of 
season. Never has a nation lived faster in every sense; 
and their very distractions take the form of speculations 
and business enterprise. The lives of careworn men who 
scramble through their meals, who pass their moments of 
conviviality standing up at refreshment bars, who sleep 
night after night in the railway or on the steamboat, trav- 
eling thousands of miles with nothing but a hand-valise, is 
typical of their pregnant national history. They can boast 
of no venerable associations, but already the country is one 
vast World’s Fair, exhibiting on the grandest scale and in 
. infinite variety the whole broad range of modern invention. 
Already the ‘‘New”’ England States, offshoots almost of 
yesterday from our Puritan England, have fallen behind in 
the race of enterprise, and are comparatively overcrowded. 
Already the town of San Francisco, whose ‘Golden Gate’’ 
was only yesterday an outlying postern, giving admission 
to the wildernesses and back settlements of the Union, has 
assumed such imposing proportions, and admits such a 
flood of traffic and population, that it seems likely to dis- 


pute with the Empire City the claim to be the principal en- 
trance to the country. The rival railway lines, running 
parallel across the continent, are fast obliterating the pic- 
turesque memorials of the wild Western society of the last 


generation. Not a dozen years ago the railroad bridges 
had to be picketed by pairs of armed watchers, who earned 
inadequate wages on the understanding that their scalps 
might adorn an Indian wigwam. It was nothing unusual 
for a through-train to Truckee or Omaha to be brought to a 
standstill by a stampede of buffaloes. Now the last of the 
Sioux or Cheyennes have been relegated to their reserves, 
or lounge about the stations in the last stage of moral di- 
lapidation, ready to lend the palefaces a hand with their 
luggage. The buffaloes have been wantonly massacred for 
their robes, and have retreated behind the Red River or to 
the confines of Texas and New Mexico. The Smoky Forks, 
famous in frontier warfare, are dotted over with farms and 
thriving townships; while the ‘‘Bloody Creeks,’’ so named 
from the massacres of mountain men, are moorings for 
fleets of canal-boats and grain-barges. 

The scope that is offered to financial and industrial ambi- 
tions in developing and manipulating the resources of such 
& continent, with its inexhaustible water-power, is prac- 
tically unlimited. How quickly may money be turned 
over, and how general must be the diffusion of wealth, when 
a cluster of wooden shanties in some favored situation 
springs into a town in the course of a year or two, and grows 
by geometrical progression from a town to a great eity! 
Steady men are placed in comfortable circumstances by 
ordinary industry or by the natural advance of legitimate 
investments. They buy land or building-sites, and bide 
their time, till the price goes up with the spread of popula- 
tion, in the mean while raising money upon mortgage, 





which they turn to profitable account. Others with keener 
brains seize on one of the chances that are always present- 
ing themselves in a new country, and originate some local 
industry that is the making of a neighborhood, and yields 
fabulous returns. While others, again, who are pronounced 
still more fortunate, hit off a vein of silver, discover a coal- 
field or 2 copper-mine, or strike petroleum, probably selling 
the concession for millions of dollars to a company who can 
find the capital for gigantic works. What with the extra- 
ordinary impulse given to joint-stock enterprise; with the 
growth of the grain trade, the cattle trade, the pork trade— 
which not only supply fifty millions of home consumers, 
but flood the foreign markets; what with the constant con- 
struction of railways and other indispensable works,—a class 
of men have come into existence who are leviathan specu- 
lators par excellence. They have no fancy for locking up 
their money in land. They have no temptation to turn their 
attention to politics, except in so far as controlling the leg- 
islatures may serve their purposes. They have no ambition 
even to found a family, for those who come after them may 
take care of themselves, which generally they are very well 
able to do. They have, for the most part, few personal 
wants, and no extravagant tastes; and even their lavish ex- 
penditure, which has usually a practical object, bears an in- 
finitesimal proportion to their fluctuating incomes. The 
one pleasure of their existence is making successful hits, 
and, to do them justice, they care less for the stakes than 
the excitement of playing for them. They have their friend- 
ships of convenience, and their bitter feuds, like those me- 
dizeval barons who were always at daggers drawn. They 
have their trusted retainers, too, and their troops of depen- 
dants, who hold stock by their favor or in their name, and 
back them up at the board meetings. And, like the feudal 
barons, they are unscrupulous enough in their dealings, 
though they may have their peculiar notions of chivalry 
and honor. So the Vanderbilts and the Drews and the Jay 
Goulds, with many others whose names have been less fa- 
miliarly known in England, using the spare millions 
which are really of little use to them except as counters, 
give a strange zest to their feverish lives, by devising com- 
binations to the discomfiture of their opponents. Some- 
times the war is waged openly, as when a concerted attack 
is opened on some combination of lines which has been ap- 
preciated by a group of rival capitalists. Or the snares are 
laid with such skill, that even a ‘“long-headed”’ ring 
plunges headlong into them; and then the question is, 
whether they be strong enough to hold the victims. Only 
the other day a daring conspiracy of outsiders caught the 
knowing ones, almost without exception. An incident of 
this kind is of rare occurrence, and says more for the cour- 
age of the plotters than for their wisdom, unless they are 
satisfied with the coup they have made, and take their 
leave of Wall Street with their profits. The men who were 
victimized accepted their defeat with characteristic stoi- 
cism, saying as little as possible as to the extent of their 
losses. But, sooner or later, they are sure to take their re- 
venge; and indeed it would be contrary to all the principles 
of successful operations, if so unparalleled a piece of au- 
dacity went unpunished. 

Within the limits of an article, we can but cursorily indi- 
cate what might be matter, as we said, for a most entertain- 
ing work. Nor would it be an anti-climax, even after al- 
lusion to the gigantic speculations and colossal enterprises 
of the American continent, to end, as we began, with a ref- 
erence to the life-romances of the humble business folk who 
are toiling to keep body and soul together. For only genius 
with dramatic gifts of description could do sympathetic 
justice to the struggles that are sustained from day to day, 
and unbrightened by a gleam of either hope or excitement. 
—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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THE SACREDNESS OF PROPERTY. 





“NEVER, FOREVER.” 


[A TRIBUTE TO LONGFELLOW. | 


In the mansion quaint and old, that stands 
“Somewhat back from the village street,’’ 
Lieth the t, with folded hands, 
With calm, shut eyes, and quiet feet. 


**And half way up the silent stair,’ 
Sighing as ever the old refrain, 

Whispers the ancient time piece there, 
‘‘Never, Forever’’ he’ll wake again. 


“Never, Forever!’’ Oh! lonesome earth, 
Your times and seasons will come and go, 

With sobs of sorrow, and songs of mirth, 
But the “‘good gray head’’ is lying low. 


Never his harp will thrill us more, 
Broken and silent, the golden strings 
Whose wondrous music from shore to shore, 
Quickened the sense to all lovely things. 


The day is sad, in its quiet rest, 
Though the amber sunlight crowns the hill, 
Since we know that over the poet’s breast 
The dear old hands are crossed and still; 


That never again his kindling eye 

Will look on the glory of earth or sea, 
The passing beauty of sunset sky, 

Of flower, or meadow, or leafing tree. 


Yet ever through nave and architrave 
Of worshipful souls his song shall flow, 
And the ‘‘Psalm of Life,” so true and brave, 
In pulsing measures will come and go. 


‘Tenderly, then, we say, farewell: 

Though the shadow darken our bie | of life, 
Eye hath not seen, or tongue can tell, 

All that thou seest beyond the strife: 


Rivers clearer than that which wends 
Silently past thy home to-day, 

And fairer branches than they that bend 
Over the old familiar way. 


And music rarer in touch and tone 
Than ever hath thrilled on mortal ear; 
With harpers thou dost sweep thine own, 
Through ares of heavenly hemisphere. 


THE SACREDNESS OF PROPERTY. 





The common phrase, ‘‘The Sacredness of Property,”’ is a 


very noble and suggestive one. It reminds us that ques- 
tions affecting property are not to be settled by custom, 
precedent, or the public convenience, by private contract, 
or by public legislation, irrespective of divine and eternal 
laws. If property is ‘“‘sacred,’’ God has something to do 
with it. Perhaps many of those who are in the habit of 
using the phrase in current political and social controver- 
sies have hardly measured its meaning. 

What is meant by ‘the Sacredness of Property’’ becomes 
clear when we read the four Gospels and the Epistles of the 
New Testament. The Lord Jesus Christ came to assert 
authority over the whole of human life. His claims are 
not met by merely reciting a Christian creed, and offering 
Christian worship; we must understand, accept, and obey 
his laws for the direction of conduct. But property has a 
very large place in human life; it never had a larger place 
than it has now. In civilized nations, property has its 
most convenient representative in money, and we are earn- 
ing money, investing money, spending money, or using the 
things which money purchases every day, and all the day 
jong. If Christ had not given us laws about property, he 
would have left a large part of our life free from his control. 

He has said so much on this subject, that it would be 
difficult to compress even asummary of his teaching within 
the narrow limits of a paper like this. The doctrine of the 
aposties about property must be dismissed altogether, al- 
though there are some passages in the Epistles which ex- 
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press the Christian idea with extraordinary intensity and 
vividness. Perhaps thesurest method of getting at the very 
heart of the matter will be to concentrate our attention on 
the two parables in which our Lord has developed hig 
thought about it most fully: I mean the parable of the Un- 
just Steward, and the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, 
contained in the sixteenth chapter of the Gospel of Luke. 

The historical setting of these two parables is full of in- 
terest and instruction. The three parables in the previous 
chapters, the parable of the Lost Sheep, of the Lost Piece 
of Silver, and of the Prodigal Son, were all intended to jus- 
tify our Lord’s intercourse with publicans and sinners. It 
was an offence to the ‘‘Pharisees and Scribes’’ that Jesus of 
Nazareth, who assumed the position of a religious reformer, 
should have anything to do with the kind of, people that 
now followed him in great crowds, religious outcasts, 
women of bad character, men who had been excluded from 
the synagogues for their vices, or for their violation of what 
were regarded as important religious commandments. 
These three parables were part of our Lord’s great polemic 
against the Pharisees; and in the second half of the parable 
of the Prodigal Son, in which he represents the elder brother 
as sullenly complaining of the reception which had been 
given to the-younger man who had ‘wasted his substance 
in riotous living,’’ our Lord holds up the Pharisees to exe- 
eration and scorn. 

He then turned to his disciples. The Pharisees com- 
plained that by associating with ‘“‘publicans and sinners,” 
he was relaxing the obligations of religion and morality; - 
and he therefore declared that his disciples were to strive 
for a nobler righteousness than the Pharisees themselves 
were contented with. It was true that he received sinners, 
but it was to make them saints, saints of a diviner type 
than the most religious of the men who were criticizing 
him. This teaching is contained in two parables; and both 
these parables illustrate Christ’s theory of property. 

In the first, our Lord speaks of a Steward—an Agent— 
who is accused of wasting his master’s estate. The proofs 
of his guilt are flagrant, and he is certain to lose his posi- 
tion and his income. He calls together the men who are 
in debt to his lord, and tampers with their accounts, strikes 
off fifty per cent. from the debt of one, twenty: per cent. 
from the debt of another, and by this piece of knavery he 
hopes to make friends who will give him shelter, at least 
for a time, when he is turned out of his office. His master 
discovered the fraud, but is represented as having no rem- 
edy. The steward has been his agent, and the steward’s 
orders seem to have been valid. And his master recognizes 
the forethought of his fraudulent servant; the man was an 
unscrupulous rogue, but he had had the art to look after 
his own interests. ‘‘The sons of this world are for their 
own generation wiser than the sons of light.’”’ Our Lord 
himself tells the disciples to learn a lesson from the Unjust 
Steward. ‘Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness; that, when it shall fail, they may receive 
you into the eternal tabernacles.”’ Of course it is not the 
dishonesty of the steward that our Lord proposes as an ex- 
ample to the disciples, but the forethought. And our Mas- 
ter, to whom whatever property we possess belongs, will 
not charge us with robbing him, if we use it in showing 
kindness to the poor, in relieving the sick, in teaching the 
ignorant, in recovering the fallen, that they may receive us 
at last ‘into the eternal tabernacles.’? What was a fresh 
fraud in the Unjust Steward will be in ourselves fidelity to 
our trust. 

It is not probable that Zaccheus was in the crowd when 
this parable was spoken; but he might have heard of it; 
and whether he heard of it or not his conduct was an ex- 
cellent illustration of its meaning. His wealth was got 
badly ; like the rest of his class, he had used his power dis- 
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honestly and oppressively. When he repented and re- 
solved to serve Christ, what was he to do with it? He de- 
termined to make himself “friends of the mammon of un- 
righteousness.” —‘‘Half of my goods I give to the poor; and 
if I have wrongfully exacted of any man I restore fourfold.” 

Christ calls wealth ‘‘the mammon of unrighteousness,’’ 
because it has had so much to do with human selfishness, 
dishonesty, and cruelty ; because it is often so wickedly ob- 
tained and so wickedly used. By-and-by, when all men be- 
come Christ’s loyal servants, and when his laws have real 
authority over secular life, material wealth will receive a no- 
bler description; and the ‘‘Sacredness of Property,’’ instead 
of being a phrase, will represent a most divine reality. 

But the complete interpretation of the parable is con- 
tained in these words:—‘‘He that is faithful in a very little 
is faithful also in much: and he that is unrighteous in a 
very little is unrighteous also in much. If, therefore, ye 
have not been faithful in the unrighteous mammon, who 
will commit to your trust the true riches? And if ye have 
not been faithful in that which is another’s, who will give 
you that which is your own? No servant can serve two 
masters: for either he will hate the one and love the other; 
or else he will hold to one and despise the other. Ye can 
not serve God and mammon.”’ 

Our Lord contrasts material wealth with wealth of an- 
other kind; to be faithful in the use of material wealth is to 
be faithful in the use of that which is of very little value; 
._ but fidelity in the inferior trust is a test of fidelity in greater 
matters. He says further that if we have not been faithful 
in using material wealth, we shall not receive from God 
real and enduring riches. Nor is this all:—material wealth 
is not really our own; we hold it for a time, but we shall 
have to give itup. If we have not been faithful in our use 
of what is not ours, we can not expect that God will give us 
an inheritance that will be truly and forever our own. 

One great principle underlies these various representa- 
tions of Property. Our wealth—whatever its amount—is 
not ours but God’s. The corn is his:—it grows on his 
earth; it is fed by his rain; it is ripened by his sun. The 
timber is his:—the forests from which we get it were crea- 
ted by his power. The iron and coal are his:—he laid them 
up in the mines long before our race appeared in the world, 
All precious things, silver and gold, diamonds, gems, and 
pearls are his. Wealth is placed in our hands to use it for 
God; itis not our own; we are stewards; and in our use of 
wealth we are required to be faithful to him to whom it 
belongs. This, I say, is the root of Christ’s thought. He 
begins by stripping us of everything—by denying our own- 
ership in everything we possess. ‘‘The earth is the Lord’s 
and the fullness thereof.”’ 

This is in harmony with the whole strain of the teaching 
-of the New Testament. Paul describes us as the slaves of 
Christ. Not only does our property belong to him; we our- 
selves belong to him. We are his, without qualification 
and without reserve. Our bodies belong to him, with the 
muscles which we use in physical labor; and our minds be- 
long to him, with the knowledge, the keenness of judgment, 
the tenacity of purpose, with which we conduct our busi- 
hess or discharge the duties of our profession. We are not 
our own; we are the slaves of Christ. 

If we prefer the more honorable title of ‘‘children,’’ we 
obtain no firmer hold of material wealth. Yes, we are 
children—children in our Father’s house. But the house is 
his, and all that is in it ishis. He feeds us and clothes us; 
but the food and the clothing are not ours but his. 

It is the fundamental law of the kingdom of Christ, that 
when we acknowledge him as our Prince and Savior, we 
renounce our personal claim to all the things we used 
to call ours—to our money, our time, and our influ- 
ence; we part with our property in ourselves, and this 





includes parting with our property in everything. It is 
just as imperative now as it ever was, that we should for- 
sake all and follow him. Do you say that this is a stern 
and tyrannical law, and that it makes life desolate and 
gloomy? No; it makes life free and blessed. It quenches 
passions which often consume the strength of men and 
shorten their days. If wealth is not ours, it never can be, 
if when we think of it as ours we are thieves at heart, un- 
just stewards, making that our own which belongs to God, 
why should there be any hot pursuit of it? It is pleasant 
to have the use of wealth for a time, just as it is pleasant to 
stay in comfortable and luxurious quarters when we are 
traveling. But we ourselves are none the richer because 
for a day or two we are guests in a splendid hotel; and if 
we are traveling through a country which offers poor ac- 
commodations, and have to lodge for a few days or a few 
weeks in rude cottages or village inns, where the furniture 
is rough, and the walls are bare, and the sheets are coarse, 
and the table scantily furnished, we suffer only passing dis- 
comfort; we ourselves are no poorer; we shall soon be home 
again. And, perhaps, the parable may be carried a little 
further:—we may be all the richer when we reach home at 
last, because we have spent little and fared badly on our 
journey. 

It is pleasant, no doubt, to have command of money and of 
a great deal of money, but it is not ours, any more than the 
rents of the Duke of Sutherland or the Duke of Westmin- 
ster belong to their agents. We may prefer to have the 
kind of position which belongs to a steward who has the 
control and administration of a great estate, to the position 
of a manager who has the contro] and administration of a 
small business; the higher position brings with it an in- 
crease in the sources of personal comfort, and of some things 
which are much more valuable than the sources of personal 
comfort. But in either position the wealth which passes 
through our hands is not vurs. 

Tf it is our habit to take this view of wealth, the disposition 
to getit unjustly or unfairly willbechecked. Other men are 
God’s stewards as well as ourselves. When we are trying 
to get by unfair means whatis in their hands, we are trying 
to get possession of property which is not theirs, which can 
not become ours, but which is intrusted to them, not to us. 
It is the case of one agent trying to collect rents from an 
estate which is under the management of another agent of 
the same master. 

This habit of regarding wealth relieves us of care as well as 
of a passion for money. We say that we are children in our 
Father’s house, but how few of us have the spirit of chil- 
dren, the trustfulness, the light-heartedness, the freedom 
from anxiety and from fearof the future! I doubt whether 
the true ‘spirit of adoption’ will come from dwelling ex- 
clusively, either on those large aspects of the divine Father- . 
hood which are among the principal topics of modern theol- 
ogy, or on those wonderful representations of the preroga- 
tives of the sons of God in the apostolic epistles, which were 
the favorite subjects of meditation with the saints of former 
generations. The precepts of the Sermon on the Mount are 
a discipline of the spirit of sonship; in obeying the precepts 
the divine Fatherhood will be discovered by us, and apart 
from obedience the discovery will be withheld. ‘‘Lay not 
up for yourselves treasures upon earth. . Be not anx- 
ious for your life what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, 
nor yet for your body, what ye shallputon .... . 
Behold the birds of the heaven . » your heavenly 
¥ather feedeth them. Consider the lilies of the field . . 

Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.’”’ If we keep these commandments it will be possi- 
ble for the Spirit to bear witness ‘‘with our spirit that we 
are the children of God, and if children, then heirs; heirs 
of God, and joint-heirs with Christ.’’ 
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The root of very much of the restlessness of heart by 
which we are perplexed, and which is not soothed by the 
most gentle and gracious revelations of the Divine love, is 
very obvious. We say that we are children in our Father’s 
house, but we insist on being grown-up children, and we 
have private speculations of our own in cotton and iron and 
corn, in railways and ships. No wonder that we are vexed 
and wearied with anxiety and care. Not until we become 
children in spirit as well as in name, in practice as well as 
in title, and cease to hold any property of our own, will the 
true temper and blessedness of God’s children become ours. 
When this renunciation has become complete, we shall offer 
with quite a new spirit and meaning the prayer which 
Christ taught his disciples, “Our Father which art in 
heaven iis Give us this day our daily bread.” We 
shall think of the bread as his, though we may have worked 
for it; just as the corn which a son has helped his father to 
harvest is the father’s, not his; just as the fruit which a 
child has picked for his father is the father’s, not his. But 
when everything that once seemed ours passes out of our 
own possession and becomes God’s property, we cease to be 
anxious about it, and we live a life of faith, a life of continual 
and happy trust in the infinite love of our Father in heaven. 

Does this conception of the “‘Sacredness of Property’’ im- 
poverish us, and leave us with a sense of miserable destitu- 
tion? On the contrary, if we accept it frankly, we only 
part with our right to very poor and narrow possessions in 
order to enjoy illimitable wealth. We come to understand 
the great paradox which is so unintelligible until it is ful- 
filled in our own experience: ‘There is no man that hath 
left house or brethren, or sisters, or mother, or father, or 
children, or lands for my sake, and for the gospel’s sake, but 
he shall receive a hundredfold now in this time, houses, and 
brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and children, and lands, 
with persecutions; and in the world to come eternal life.” 

I travel over the estate of a great proprietor: the land is 
covered with rich crops; every now and then I pass farm 
buildings well built and well kept; through the trees T see 
the castle in which the great proprietor is living. Perhaps 
by his courtesy I am permitted to go through the stately 
rooms, and I see costly furniture, noble sculpture, beautiful 
pictures, precious gems curiously worked, ivory, agate, 
malachite, and jade. Shall I envy him? Why should I? 
The things are not his any more than they are mine. They 
all belong to God. He is God’s child and so am I. He is 
there only for a time, like the man who shows me over the 
house; and perhaps the man will live there longer than his 
master. 
sculpture; I have the delight of seeing them. He has the 
responsibility of choosing and buying the ancient coins, the 
gems and the pottery; and perhaps he is sometimes worried 
because he is deceived about their value; I have only to ad- 
mire them. His estates, stretching over two or three coun- 
ties—perhaps they give him a joy inferior to the joy they 
give to me; perhaps they enrich his life less than they en- 
rich mine. He receives the rents, but of all that the estate 
yields, the rents are the least worth having. I may hear a 
song in his running streams that he never heard, aud see a 
grace in the woods that he never saw; in my memory, for 
years after I have seen it, the heather on the hills may glow 
with a splendor of which he never caught a transient 
glimpse; and from the heights which rise above his home 
my thoughts may take wing to a heaven which he has 
never visited. Why should Ienvy him? Men call the es- 
tate his; but it is God’s; and if God, who loves me as well 
as he loves the duke, gives me a home for a few years under 
the smoky skies of a great manufacturing town, and sends 
the duke to a castle among the hills, it may be all well; and 
the fairest and most precious part of the duke’s estate may 
be mine more truly than his. 


The duke has the keeping of the pictures and the’ 





THE NATIVE ELEMENT IN AMER- 
ICAN LITERATURE.* 


What is the distinctly native element in American liter- 
ature? In what do our best books differ from those pro- 
duced in other countries? What is there in American prose 
and poetry which has a distinct flavor of the soil, the ab- 
sence of which would take away the native and character- 
istic element from the productions of the American mind? 

This is a good time to consider these questions, and to 
answer them so far as we may. The foreign neglect of 
American literary men and American literature, fifty or 
seventy-five years ago, which led Sidney Smith to make 
that now most hackneyed query, ‘‘ Who reads an American 
book ?’”’ has been succeeded by an overpraise on the part of 
English critics, which is quite as unjust and injurious as 
their quondam sneers and snarls. Just as English coach- 
ing, and English tailors, and English fox-hunting, and 
English this-that-and-the-other are now assiduously culti- 
vated by the Anglo-maniacs of our leading cities, so are 
American men and things, and even American books, to a 
certain extent, in vogue in London and Paris. We have 
just won the Derby and Grand Prize races, a triumph which 
does more for our foreign reputation, among many “‘society” 
leaders, than all our other victories in peace and war, from 
Yorktown to Appomattox, from Fulton’s steamboat to the 
Bell telephone, from the Puritan college of 1636 to the Chau- 
tauqua of 1881, from Ben Franklin’s proverbs to the last 
novel of Mr. Howells or Mrs. Burnett. Thus it is that Lon- 
don book-sellers find it more and more worth while to issue 
the works of Lowell, or Bret Harte, or Holmes, which Lon- 
don critics praise and which are read in Piccadilly and Ken- 
sington. But the English still misapprehend us, after all; 
they are yet surprised, as Washington Irving used to say, 
at seeing an American with a quill in his hand instead of 
on his head; and therefore they take the wilder and the 
more startling productions of American genius for its most 
characteristic expressions. To them our real American lit- 
erature, or at least our truest and best, is the literature of 
Walt Whitman’s cosmic yawps, Joaquin Miller’s lariats, and 
Comanches and brown Indian princesses, Bret Harte’s 
gulches and Poverty Flats and-gamblers and outcasts, Mark 
Twain’s ‘Innocents Abroad”’ or Jumping Frogs, Petroleum 
V. Nasby’s Confedrit X Roads or Bascom’s. Even Lowell, 
after whom all England is now running with a proper 
though belated deference, has been known only as a humor- 
ist, until very recently ; and his ‘‘Biglow Papers’’ have been 
read, not for their common sense, and political pungency, 
and grave moral purpose, but for their Yankee dialect and 
jokes. In other words, the English public, or a part of it, 
prefers to see our American literature in clown’s paint, or 
with fool’s bells, or border-ruffian’s bowie knives, and would 
have it that we are only natural and native when we pre- 
sent ourselves in such accoutrement. Our humor is thor- 
oughly American, and some of it is very good indeed, but it 
is not all, nor the best we can show. Some of our foreign 
critics rate us aright and distinguish between the exagger- 
ated and the true, between the superficial and the profound; 
but it is still too soon to conclude that we have come to our 
proper inheritance of foreign appreciation, or to accept the 
say-so of London or Paris critics as the due measure of our 
natural characteristics.in literature. People of another 
nationality or race naturally notice that which is most un- 
like, or most at one with, themselves; they commend their 
opposites or their counterparts, and so a good part of London 
would have America a sort of expanded Poker Flat, and 


*A Lecture delivered in the Temple at Chautauqua, by C. F. Rich- 
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France would pick out Edgar Poe’s drunken vaporings asa 
veritable presentment of our intellect at its best. Let us 
beware how we accept it as wholly true that the judgment 
of foreign nations is the judgment of posterity—nor for that 
matter, are the critical conclusions of posterity itself always 
to be accepted as sound. 

Well. to begin with, we have a national mind, and an ex- 
pression of it in literature, even though our foreign critics 
have not always measured it aright. We are not English, 
notwithstanding our English and linguistic and literary 
heritage; nor are we French, German, or Spanish. Ameri- 
can literature is a result of the development, under wholly 
changed surroundings, of a selected part of the English 
mind. If you read a history of the English colonies in 
America down to 1765, you have read a prophecy of their 
subsequent achievement down to 1881—in literature as in 
everything else. Slowly repeat the names of the colonies 
and think of those who made them: New Hampshire; 
Massachusetts, with its twin settlements of Pilgrim Plym- 
outh and Puritan Massachusetts Bay; Rhode Island under 
Roger Williams; Connecticut; the Dutch and English in 
New York; New Jersey; the Friends in Pennsylvania; Del- 
aware; Maryland and the Roman Catholics; Virginia, with 
its good and its bad representatives of Cavalier England, its 
rough-scuff and its honorable elements; the Carolinas; 
Georgia.—As you name each colony, there comes into your 
mind a picture of its then achievement and its then prom- 
ise—vague indeed and hard to understand in some particu- 
lars, but still turning unerringly to the fulfillment of to-day. 
Into these colonies, with their too widely dissimilar ruling 
elements, the Puritans north and the Cavaliers south, 
has poured emigration from all Europe, but still the same 
spirit dominates and moulds and gives character to all the 
later accessions. The surroundings are new, the influences 
complex, the environments, even, changing constantly ; but 
still the Anglo-Saxon mind is dominant; still we are an 
English people, and our literature an English literature, 
but ope growing from the best and most germinant ele- 
ments in the parent brain, and taking from our cliffs and 
woods and lakes and mountains something which Tenny- 
son does not 1ind in the Isle of Wight, nor Wordsworth at 
Windermere, nor Burns among the Scottish heather. 

At first our literature was like our life—concerned almost 
wholly with problems of grim existence and unknown des- 
tiny, theological and philosophical. We wrote pamphlets 
innumerable, and political and religious discussions with- 
outend. The Puritan character showed itself in literature, 
but in sterner and less poetical lines than those of Milton 
or Marvel in the mother country. And yet literature grew 
in excellence of manner as well as matter. Edwards wrote 
better English than the Mathers; Jefferson’s and Franklin’s 
prose surpassed that of the seventeenth century colonists; 
Freneau’s poetry was far in advance of Michael Wiggles- 
worth’s; and the finished force of the Federalist would not 
have been possible here a hundred years before. Only while 
we ceased for a little to think deeply and rightly and inde- 
pendently did we cease to give sure signs of becoming far 
more than a mere literary dependency of England—such as 
Canada and Australia and East India have been. Tom 
Paine’s creeds, and the miserable echo of the French infi- 
delity of the latter half of the eighteenth century, worked 
a baleful and unsettling influence on our thought, at a time 
when there was but one professed Christian even in Yale 
College; but the sky soon cleared, and the good work of in- 
tellectual development went on, until in the early years of 
the nineteenth century, we really began to be able to think 
and talk of an American literature—one which concerned 
itself with belles-lettres as well as politics, with poetry as 
well as theology, and with fiction as well as hard fact. 

It is to Washington Irving that we naturally turn when 





we think of the first purely American success in literature 
of the highest order. And yet Irving was only half Ameri- 
can; in the other half he was an English product and even 
an English resident. He wrote in London, he lived there, 
like a Henry James or Julian Hawthorne to-day; he was a 
member of the circle of leading English authors; he ad- 
dressed his books to British readers; and the scenes, method 
and subjects of much of the ‘‘Sketch Book”’ or ‘‘Braceridge 
Hali,’”’ even belonged to the England rather than to the 
America of the time. In the ‘Sketch Book,” to be sure, 
are the perennial legends of Sleepy Hollow and Rip Van 
Winkle; but the way in which the stories were told was in 
chief part an English way. The gentleness and finish of 
Irving’s style found their source in the same books and lit- 
erary methods which produced the essays of Charles Lamb; 
and the American stories which Irving wrote were about 
us rather than of us. I thinkit a mistake to say that Irving 
was the first purely American author ofa high rank. It is 
more correct to say that he was the first author of high rank 
who was born here. And yet in ‘‘Knickerbocker’s Histcry 
of New York”’ he gives a book which an Englishman could 
not have produced; and in ‘‘Astoria,’’ ‘‘Wolfert’s Roost,’’ 
‘Captain Bonneville,” and the ‘‘‘Life of Washington,” he 
further elaborated American themes. But the Knicker- 
bocker school in our literature was hardly an indigenous 
growth. The Dutch influence was not a permanent one in 
letters or in life, here in America; and I think any one of 
my hearers, if he or she will candidly express an opinion, 
will say that Rip Van Winkle, or Ichabod Crane, or Died- 
rich Knickerbocker does not really arouse any feeling of 
national kinship; does not seem much more American than 
Dominie Sampson, or the Bruce, or Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
to mention a few characters in the foreign literature of the 
time. Irving’s friends and contemporaries, Paulding, 
Drake, and Halleck, were somewhat more American, es- 
pecially Drake; but neither in New York nor Boston had 
the true native element yet fully come to the surface in our 
best literature. R. H. Dana’s ‘Idle Man” was nothing but 
a Boston edition of Addison and the eighteenth century es- 
sayists, and the North American Review was the London 
Quarterly transplanted to Massachusetts Bay. But the 
signs of a new day had already come. There was Drake’s 
‘‘American Flag,’’ and Dana’s ‘Buccaneer,’ and the scenery 
of some lines of Bryant’s ‘‘Thanatopsis,’’ and most of 
Drake’s ‘Culprit Fay,” to show that not only our surround- 
ings but our spirit were creeping into the best poetry. Hal- 
leck’s ‘‘Marco Bozzaris’’ might indeed have been written in 
London as well as in New York; but though Dana’s ‘‘Buc- 
caneer’’ was closely planned on a foreign model, and ‘*Than- 
atopsis’’ was a poem of world-wide applicability, in each of 
these, and in other poems as well, appeared a willingness to 
be natural; to see what was at hand, and to feel what was 
around and about, as well as what was conventional and 
common. As Bryant grew older he turned more and more 
to native persons and things—to the water fowl, or green 
river, or monument mountain, or trees and skies of his 
native hills. In Longfellow’s early work was a new in- 
fluence—that of continental Europe, with whose literature 
he was unusually familiar; ‘‘Outre-mer’’ was Germanized 
Addisonian, and ‘‘Hyperion”’ was like a translation from a 
Bingen romancer; while in Longfellow’s poetry was first 
felt the spirit of the Norsemen’s sagas and the breath of 
Sweden’s shores. But to Longfellow, as to Bryant, advanc- 
ing years brought more and more closely the warm breath 
of his own fatherland, dear and true as the Germans, and as 
fruitful at length of literary products. The American litera- 
ture was almost here, and though some of our best authors, 
like Motley and Prescott, still continued to look to other 
shores for their subjects, the influence of the soil was felt 
too strongly ever again to pass away. 
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The American influence proper was felt at its strongest in 
the novels of Cooper. Here was something wholly new, 
something fresh and unfamiliar to foreign readers, and in- 
deed to readers at home; a little exaggerated and florid in 
style, to be sure, but no importation. Candidly, I do not 
think that Cooper, were he living and writing to-day, would 
attain the place he held and holds; but he was in very truth 
a@ pioneer, and deserves a pioneer’s honors, whatever his 
shortcomings in literary art and personal temper. The les- 
son we needed to learn was the lesson of looking at home 
instead of abroad, of making our literature, not borrowing 
it; and this lesson Coover was admirably qualified to teach 
with success. Longfellow, Holmes, Bryant, Lowell, and 
Whittier were well learning the lesson of themselves; in- 
deed it was in the air, and while the young Lowell began in 
1838, with poems on the moon, and the sea, and the foun- 
tain, and Perdita, and the whole catalogue of sentimental 
subjects, ten years later he was an older and a wiser man, 
who could read his countrymen such a lecture as this: 


‘There are one or two things I should just like to hint, 

For you don’t often get the truth told you in print; 

The most of you (this is what strikes all beholders ) 

Have a mental and physical stoop in the shoulders; 

Though you ought to be free as the winds and the waves, 
You ’ve the gait and the manners of runaway slaves; 
Though you brag of your New World you don’t half believe in it, 
And as much of the Old as is possible weave in it; 

Your goddess of freedom, a tight, buxom girl, 

With lips like a cherry and teeth like a pearl, 

With eyes bold as Heré’s, and hair floating free, 

And full of the sun as the spray of the sea, 

Who can sing at a husking or romp at a shearing, 

Who can trip through the forests alone without fearing, 
Who can drive home the cows with a song through the grass, 
Keeps glancing aside into Europe's cracked glass, 

Hides her red hands in gloves, pinches up her lithe waist, 
And makes herself wretched with transmarine taste; 

She loses her fresh country charm when she takes 

Any mirror except her own rivers and lakes. 


“* You steal Englishmen’s books and think Englishmen’s thought, 
With their salt on her tail your wild eagle is caught; 
Your literature suits its each whisper and motion 

To what will be thought of it over the ocean; 

The cast clothes of Europe your statesmanship tries 
And mumbles again the old blarneys and lies ;— 

Forget Europe wholly, your veins throb with blood, 

To which the dull current in hers is but mud; 

Let her sneer, let her say your experiment fails, 

In her voice there’s a tremble e’en now while she rails, 
And your shore will soon be in the nature of things 
Covered thick with gilt driftwood of runaway kings, 
Where alone, as it were in a Longfellow’s Waif, 

Her fugitive pieces will find themselves safe. 

O my friends, thank your God, if you have one, that he 
*Twixt the Old World and you set the gulf of a sea; 

Be strong-backed, brown-handed, upright as your pines, 
By the scale of a hemisphere shape your designs, 

Be true to yourselves and this new nineteenth age, 

As a statue by Powers or a picture by Page, 

Plough, sail, forge, build, carve, paint, all things make new, 
To your own New- World instincts contrive to be true, 
Keep your ears open wide to the Future’s first call, 

Be whatever you will, but yourselves first of all, 

Stand fronting the dawn on Toil’s heaven-scaling peaks, 
And become my new race of more practical Greeks.’’ 


Such good, plain, sensible talk as this soon bore fruit—was 
already bearing fruit, for it represented the spirit of the 
times. Soon came “Evangeline” and ‘‘ Hiawatha,” of 
which the latter, although it was published no more than a 
quarter of a century ago, was a veritable revelation. In 
reading it we do not feel the sense of strangeness which 
comes with “‘ Knickerbocker’ or ‘‘Rip Van Winkle;’’ we 
are not Indians ourselves, to be sure, but we know the In- 





dian’s woods and waters and skies, and in reading “ Hia- 
watha”’ we are taken back to the nature of hundreds of years 
ago of the mythic period, but still to the nature of America, 
unspoiled by the fumes of Dutch schnapps, and unclouded 
by the veils of London fogs. I wish I could spend. this 
whole lecture-hour with you over ‘‘ Hiawatha’”’ alone, for it 
would do both you and me a genuine good to re-read it in 
these woods with which it so seems akin; and reading liter- 
ature is so much better than hearing about it or talking 
about it. I hope that some of you will by its aid get near 
to Nature’s heart before you go hence. And if you have 
Longfellow beside you you may also re-read the ‘‘Courtship 
of Miles Standish,” and the ‘‘ New England Tragedies,” to 
see how the poet turns our history as well as our myths to 
good account; and then in his shorter poems you may find 
anew how he enshrines our more than English, because 
American, love of truth and honor, and purity, and the 
kindly soul. Let us take a moment, however, to read to- 
gether one of Longfellow’s shorter poems, a brief unrhymed 
melody which illustrates in no less degree his power of ap- 
prehending, and using as poetical material that which is 
nearest at hand, and which all may perceive and under- 
stand in their poetic moods. It is of nothing save the sound 
of bells heard at a summering place: 
THE BELLS OF LYNN, HEARD AT NAHANT. 
O curfew of the setting sun! O Bells of Lynn! 
O requiem of the dying day! O Bells of Lynn! 


From the dark belfries of yon cloud-cathedral wafted, 
Your sounds aérial seem to float, O Bells of Lynn! 


Borne on the evening wind across the crimson twilight, 
O’er land and sea they rise and fall, O Bells of Lynn! 


The fisherman in his boat, far out beyond the headland, 
Listens, and leisurely rows ashore, O Bells of Lynn! 


Over the shining sands the wandering cattle homeward 
Follow each other at your call, O Bells of Lynn! 


The distant light-house hears, and with his flaming signal, 
Answers you, passing the watchword on, O Bells of Lynn! 


And down the darkening coast run the tumultuous surges, 
And clap their hands, and shout to you, O Bells of Lynn! 
Till from the shuddering sea, with your wild incantations, 
Ye summon up the spectral moon, O Bells of Lynn! 

And startled at the sight, like the weird woman of Endor, 
Ye cry aloud, and then are still, O Bells of Lynn! 

In the prose works of Holmes, and in his verse, this Amer- 
ican element appears with scarcely less clearness. ‘The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,’”’ and its two companion 
volumes, are of the soil, and so are most of the poems of 
him who has been called the American Pope. But in 
Whittier it is still more constantly evident. Whittier’s 
“Snow-Bound”’ is an American classic, which describes 
scenes and events all our own, with a literary art not less 
excellent than that of Goldsmith’s ‘‘Deserted Village,”’ or 
Burns’ “‘Cotter’s Saturday Night.’’ Take Whittier for all 
in all, I am sometimes inclined to consider him the most 
American of American poets—not so much when, to borrow 
his own humorous description of himself, he ‘turns the 
erank of an opinion-mill,’’ as when he turns to American 
men and women in their native air—to old Abraham Daven- 
port in the Connecticut Legislature at the time of the dark 
day ; to Barbara Frietchie at Frederic; to Port Royal or the 
Dismal Swamp; to poor old Skipper Ireson “tarred and 
feathered and carried in a cart by the women of Marble- 
head.’’ 

And in the Middle States, the West, and the South, the 
same success is following fidelity to souls and scenes of the 
place. It comes a little later, to be sure, but no less surely. 
Not by the Poes, not by the Henry James, Jrs., with Anglo- 
American heroes and heroines, but by the Bayard Taylors, 
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or Paul H. Haynes, or Margaret J. Prestons, and John J. 

Piatts, and Bret Hartes—for I would not have you for a mo- 

ment suppose that I rank Harte as a literary man with 

Whitman and Miller; at his best he is very good, and what 

he has written will live, for it is true and original—by such 

as these, and by all who are both good artists and good 

children of their own country, who are true to it and to 
themselves, will be wrought the literature which shall truly 
deserve the name of American, and shall longest live. Not 
every author who is American is great, but every great 
author whom we shall raise will be an American author. 

“Until an American,” says a recent essayist, ‘‘writes a book 
about subjects which are perfectly familiar to him, he can 
not hope to achieve distinction. Shakspeare was a thorough 
Englishman. He knew little and cared less for foreigners, 
except so far as he took the plots of his plays from foreign 
tales. His thoughts and his characters were English to the 
core. Scott won immortality by writing of the people 
among whom he lived, whose ways and thoughts and peculi- 
arities he knew by instinct, and by describing the scenery 
which to him was the loveliest on earth. If Raphael wanted 
a Madonna he found one on the streets of Rome. Titian 
painted Venetians; Velasquez, Spaniards; while Rembrandt 
aped neither one nor the other, but painted plain Dutch bur- 
gomasters, like the honest man he was. The American who 
lives in Paris until he is a mongrel Frenchman can never 
paint a great picture; neither can an American, by lounging 
in all the capitals of Europe, write a good novel about for- 
eigners, simply because the work of such men does not ring 
true. They must write and paint as they speak the lan- 
guage—like mongrels, as they are. Art or literature, to be 
successful, must be the natural fruit of the soil from whence 
it springs; and if American novelists can not write some- 
thing worth reading about the only people they can possi- 
bly understand, they can not write anything worth reading 
at all.’’ 

Let us take two further illustrations of the literary advan- 
tage of voicing one’s own thoughts, and of describing the 
scenes and feelings familiar to him. The first example shall 
be from the placid life of Quaker Pennsylvania, as known 
and described by Bayard Taylor; and the second from 
blackened and desolated Richmond just after the war. I 
have selected these two widely separated examples for the 
purpose of showing how faithfulness to one’s convictions 
and experiences helps literary achievements. First let us 
read 

THE QUAKER WIDOW. 

Thee finds me in the garden Hannah—come in! ’tis kind of thee 

To wait until the friends were gone, who came to comfort me. 

The still.and quiet company a peace may give, indeed, 

But blessed is the single heart that comes to us at need. 


Come, sit thee down! Here is the bench where Benjamin would 
sit 

On First-day afternoons in spring, and watch the swallows flit: 

He loved to smell the sprouting box, and hear the pleasant bees 


Go humming round the lilacs, and through the apple-trees. 


I think he loved the spring: not that he cared for flowers; most 
men 

Think such things foolishness,—but we were first acquainted then, 

One spring: the next he spoke his mind; the third I was his wife, 

And in the spring (it happened so) our children entered life. 


He was but seventy-five: I did not think to lay him yet 

In Kennett Graveyard, where at monthly meeting first we met. 
The Father’s mercy shows in this: ’tis better I should be 
Picked out to bear the heavy cross—alene in age—than he. 


We’ve lived together fifty years: it seems but one long day, 
One quiet Sabbath of the heart, till he was called away; 

And as we bring from meeting-time a sweet contentment home, 
So, Hannah, I have store of peace for all the days to come. 


I mind (for I can tell thee now) how hard it was to know 











If I had heard the Spirit right, that told me I should go; 
For father had a deep concern upon his mind that day, 
But mother spoke for Benjamin,—she knew what best to say. 


Then she was still: they sat awhile; at last she spoke again, 

“The Lord incline thee to the right!’’ and “Thou shalt have him, 
Jane!” 

My father said. I cried. Indeed, ’twas not the least of shocks, 

For Benjamin was Hicksite, and father Orthodox. 


I thought of this ten years ago, when daughter Ruth we lost: 

Her husband’s of the world, and yet I could not see her crossed. 

She wears, thee knows, the gayest gowns, she hears a hireling 
priest— 

Ah, dear! the cross was ours: her life’s a happy one, at least. 

Perhaps she’ll wear a plainer dress when she’s as old as I,— 

Would thee believe it, Hannah? once I felt temptation nigh! 

My wedding-gown was ashen silk, too simple for my taste: 

I wanted lace around the neck, and a ribbon at the waist. 


How strange it seemed to sit with him upon the women’s side! 

I did not dare to lift my eyes: I felt more fear than pride, 

Till, ‘tin the presence of the Lord,” he said, and then there came 
A holy strength upon my heart, and I could say the same. 


I used to blush when he came near, but then I showed no sign; 
With all the meeting looking on, 1 held his hand in mine. 

It seemed my bashfulness was gone, now I was his for life: 
Thee knows the feeling, Hannah,—thee, too, has been a wife. 


As home we rode, I saw no fields look half so green as ours; 
The woods were coming into leaf, the meadows full of flowers ; 
The neighbors met us in the lane, and every face was kind,— 
’Tis strange how lively everything comes back upon my mind. 


I see, as plain as thee sits there, the wedding-dinner spread : 

At our own table we were guests, with father at the head, 

And Dinah Passmore helped us both,—’twas she stood up with me, 
And Abner Jones with Benjamin,—and now they’re gone, all three? 


It is not right to wish for death; the Lord disposes best. 
His spirit comes to quiet hearts, and fits them for his rest; 
And that he halved our little flock was merciful, I see: 

For Benjamin has two in heaven, and two are left with me. 


Eusebius never cared to farm,—’twas not his call, in truth, 

And I must rent the dear old place, and go to daughter Ruth. 
Thee ’ll say her ways are not like mine,—young people nowadays 
Have fallen sadly off, I think, from all the good old ways. 


But Ruth is still a Friend at heart; she keeps the simple tongue, 
The cheerful, kindly nature we loved when she was young; 

And it was brought upon my mind, remembering her, of late, 

That we on dress and outward things perhaps lay too much weight. 


I once heard Jesse Kersey say, aspirit clothed with grace, 
And pure, almost, as angels are, may have a homely face. 
And dress may be of less account: the Lord will look within : 
The soul it is that testifies of righteousness or sin. 


Thee must n’t be too hard on Ruth: she’s anxious I should go, 

And she will do her duty as a daughter should, I know. 

’Tis hard to change so late in life, but we must be resigned : 

The Lord looks down contentedly upon a willing mind. 

Now turn with me from the North to the South, and hear 
how a defeated rebel wrote of ‘‘ The Confederate Flag.” I 
think you will find in this unfamiliar poem one touch of 
nature which makes the whole world kin, which may for the 
moment enable us to look at it not as we are wont to,—but 
consider it simply as literature, not as politics. For in the 
republic of letters here on the western shore of the Atlantic, 
there is no North, South, East, West, but only America. 
[Applause. ] 

THE CONFEDERATE FLAG. 
Take that banner down, ‘tis weary; 
Round its staff ’tis drooping dreary ; 
Furl it, fold it, let it rest; 
For there’s not a man to wave it, 
For there’s not a sword to save it, 
In the blood that heroes gave it; 
And its foes now scorn and brave it: 
Furl it, hide it, let it rest. 
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Take that banner down, ’tis tattered,— 

Broken is its shaft and shattered; 

And the valiant hosts are scattered, 
Over whom it floated high. 

Oh! ’tis hard for us to fold it! 

Hard to think there's none to hold it; 

Hard, for those who once unrolled it, 
Now must furl it with a sigh. 


Furl that banner, furl it sadly; 
Once six millions hailed it gladly, 
And ten thousand wildly, madly 

Swore it should forever wave: 
Swore that foeman’s sword should never 
Hearts like theirs entwined dissever ; 
And that flag should float forever 

O’er their freedom or their grave. 


Furl it, for the hands that grasped it, 

And the hearts that fondly clasped it, 
Cold and dead are lying low; 

And that banner, it is trailing, 

While around it sounds the wailing 
Of its people in their woe. 


For, though conquered, they adore it, 
Love the cold, dead hands that bore it; 
Weep for those who fell before it; 
Pardon those who trail and tore it: 
Oh, how wildly they deplore it, 

Now to furl and fold it so! 


Furl that banner! True, ’tis gory; 

But ’tis wreathed around with glory, 

And ’t will live in song and story, 
Though its folds are in the dust; 

For its fame on brightest pages, 

Penned by poets and by sages, 

Shall go sounding down the ages: 
Furl its folds, for now we must. 


Furl that banner softly, slowly ; 
Furl it gently,—it is holy, — 

For it droops above the dead: 
Touch it not,—unfurl it never,— 
Let it droop there, furled forever, 

For its people’s hopes are dead. 


Thus far I have made little mention of novelists, and I 
thave done so in order to save for the last this one word, 
that a veritable incarnation of what I have said concerning 
one’s seif and surroundings is to be found in Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, the greatest of all our authors, and as Lowell 
has said, in some respects the greatest imaginative genius 
since Shakspere. To consider his mind and its ex- 
pression would demand a whole lecture, nay, many lec- 
tures. I therefore merely point to him as an ever-living 
proof of the advantage gained by unswerving devotion to 
the spirit and history of one’s own abode. In his mind and 
‘work he is the very embodiment of the region in which he 
lived, with all its characteristics. And now let me finish 
with a quotation which may well give us a sober idea of our 
duty and responsibility in this matter of our national 
growth with which literature goes hand in hand—a quota- 
tion, not from a Fourth-of-July panegyric on all things 
American, but from the very last number of a leading Eng- 
lish review, which came to me just as I was preparing this 
lecture: 


“It is a relief to turn from the bickering of the jealous nations of 
the Old World to the spectacle which is presented to us across the 
Atiantic. The Future is there, and as we contemplate the majestic 
proportions of the Great Western Republic, with its population of 
fifty millions rapidly swelling to double that total, we feel that here 
‘we have the factor that is destined to revolutionize the world. The 
‘influence of the United States upon Europe was by no means insig- 
nificant even in the first French Revolution, but it was small com- 
pared with that which it is exercising to-day, but was as nothing 
compared with the power which it will wield to-morrow. We feel 





the subtle but direct influence of America in almost every Eur. 
pean State. The most significant sight afforded us this Year, 
although one of the least noticed, is the enormous exodus which 
goes on unceasingly from the Old World to the New. In numericgi 
proportions the exodus of the children of Israel to the Promiseg 
Land was a mere bagatelle compared with the vast and fertilizing 
stream of human life which is being emptied upon the prairies of 
the West. The rate of immigration into New York will this year ey. 
ceed two thousand a day. Altogether the United States has re. 
ceived an overflow of the surplus population of Europe exceeding 
ten million -persons in the last fifty years. Hitherto America has 
been but as the safety-valve of the older world. The outcasts, the 
proscribed, the oppressed, and the hunger-smitten of Europe, haye 
found in the American Republic a safe shelter and a well-spreaq 
table. ‘The Providence that ordains all things,” said an American 
recently, ‘‘has bestowed upon America land enough to give eyery 
European peasant a farm. It seems now as if every peasant jg 
about to claim his guerdon.’’ The rush across the Atlantic is un. 
precedented. One-fortieth of the entire population of Sweden has 
booked passages to New York. “If this goes on unchecked,” said a 
German, ‘‘in a few years all Germany will be found in America,” 
Already Ireland beyond the seas counts more sons of Irish descent 
than the Green Isle itself. Even from little Switzerland last year 
went seven thousand emigrants to the Republics of the West. More 
than fifty per cent. of the emigrants are able-bodied men under forty 
years of age. The emigrants are the cream of the population of the 
countries which they desert. The “‘freckless loon”’ stays at home. 
It is the man of intelligence, enterprise, and energy, who emigrates, 
It is obvious that so vast a disturbance of the balance of population 
must in the long run produce corresponding changes in the political 
and economical situation. The reflex action of the New World upon 
the Old, already great, is daily increasing. Everywhere American 
competition, American emigration, or American ideas are at work 
disintegrating the fabric of European society, and perplexing the 
statesmen of the older world with thoughts of change. The constant 
drain of his best fighting men to the New World is one of the great- 
est grievances which Prince Bismarck cherishes against Providence, 
and his perplexity is more or less shared by the masters of many 
legions all over Europe. In Ireland we are face to face with a move- 
ment which owes its origin to the Irish Americans, who supply it 
with its organ, its funds, and its leaders. The same phenomenon 
may yet be witnessed inGermany. It is already being witnessed in 
the latest agitation against Austrian rule in the Bocche di Cattaro, 
where the mountaineers are said to be incited to revolt by returned 
emigrants from America, who have brought with them the demo- 
cratic ideas of the West. American influence moulded the Bul- 
garian constitution, and although that has proved no great success, 
being too much in advanee of the condition of the population, it isa 
significant hint of the things which are to come. So far from allow- 
ing the Europeans who are settling in millions within their borders 
to Europeanize the States, the States bid fair to Americanize Eu- 
rope ”’ 
eoeuaindiiembinateniains 


CATCHING A TARTAR.—Arvine’s Cyclopedia states that 
in a battle between the Russians and the Tartars a Russian 
soldier called to his captain, saying, he had caught a Tartar. 
“Bring him along then,’’ was the captain’sreply. ‘Ay, but 
he won’t let me,” replied the soldier. It then came out that 
the Tartar had caught him. ‘‘So,’’ says Arvine, ‘‘when 4 
man thinks to take another in, and gets himself bit, they 
say, ‘he’s caught a Tartar.’”’ 





ONE STEP FROM THE SUBLIME TO THE RIDICULOUS.— 
This saying is generally attributed to Napoleon. It is how- 
ever, to be found in the works of the notorious Tom Paine, 
before Napoleon’s time. Paine says; ‘‘The sublime and the 
ridiculous are often so nearly related that it is difficult to 
class them separately. One step above the sublime makes 
the ridiculous, and one step above the ridiculous makes the 
sublime again.”’ 


>< 





NIAGARA.—This name is a compound of two Indian words, 
Niag hera, ‘hark to the thunder !” 
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EAM OR DRAMA; OR, A SCHOLAR, A GYPSY 
DE A PRIESL. ‘ P 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


“Young gentleman,” said the huge fat landlord, ‘“‘you are come at 
the right time; dinner will be taken up in a few minutes, and such 
adinner,” he continued, rubbing his hands, “as you will not see 
every day in these times.”’ 

“J am hot and dusty,” said I, ‘‘and should wish to cool my hands 
and face.” 

“Jenny!” said the huge landlord, with the utmost gravity, ‘‘show 
the gentleman into number seven that he may wash his hands and 
face.” 

“By no means,” said I, “I am a person of primitive habits, and 
there is nothing like the pump in weather like this.” 

“Jenny!” said the landlord, with the same gravity as before, ‘‘go 
with the young gentleman to the pump in the back kitchen, and 
take a clean towel along with you.” 

Thereupon the rosy-faced, clean-looking damsel went to a drawer, 
and producing a large, thick, but snowy-white towel, she nodded to 
me to follow her; whereupon I followed Jenny through a long pas- 
sage into the back kitchen. 

At the end of the back kitchen there stood a pump; and going to 
it I placed my hands beneath the spout, and said, ‘‘Pump, Jenny;” 
and Jenny incontinently, without laying down the towel, pumped 
with one hand, and I washed and cooled my heated hands. 

And, when my hands were washed and cooled, I took off my neck- 
cloth, and unbuttoning my shirt collar, I placed my hand beneath 
the spout of the pump, and said unto Jenny, “Now, Jenny, lay 
down the towel, and pump for your life.”’ 

Thereupon Jenny, placing the towel on a linen-horse, took the 
handle of the pump with both hands and pumped over my head as 
handmaid had never pumped before; so that the water poured in 
torrents from my head, my face, and my hair down upon the brick 
floor. 

And after the lapseof somewhat more than a minute, I called out 
with a half-strangled voice, ‘‘Hold, Jenny!’’ and Jenny desisted. I 
stood for a few moments to recover my breath, then taking the towel 
which Jenny proffered, I dried composedly my hands and head, my 
face and hair; then, returning the towel to Jenny, I gave a deep 
sigh and said, ‘‘Surely this is one of the pleasant moments of life.” 

Then, having set my dress to rights, and combed my hair with a 
pocket-comb, I followed Jenny, who conducted me back through 
the long passage, and showed me into a neat sanded parlor on the 
ground floor. 

I sat down by a window which looked out upon the dusty street; 
presently in came the handmaid, and commenced laying the table- 
cloth. ‘‘Shall I spread the table for one, sir,” said she, ‘‘or do you 
expect anybody to dine with you?” 

“T can’t say that I expect anybody,” said I, laughing inwardly to 
myself; ‘‘however, if you please you can lay for two, so that if any 
acquaintance of mine should chance to step in, he may find a knife 
and fork ready for him.”’ 

So I sat by the window, sometimes looking out upon the dusty 
street, and now glancing at certain old-fashioned prints which 
adorned the wall over against me. I fell into a kind of doze, from 
which I was almost instantly awakened by the opening of the door. 
Dinner, thought I; and I sat upright in my chair. No; a man of 
the middle age, and rather above the middle height, dressed in a 
plain suit of black, made his appearance, and sat down in a chair at 
some distance from me, but near to the table, and appeared to be 
lost in thought. 

“The weather is very warm, sir,’’ said I, 

“Very,” said the stranger laconically, looking at me for the first 
time. 

“Would you iike to see the newspaper?” said I, taking up one 
which lay upoa the window seat. 

“T never read newspapers,” said the stranger, ‘‘nor, indeed— 
Whatever it might be that he had intended to say he left unfinished. 
Suddenly he walked to the mantel-piece at the farther end of the 
room, before which he placed himself with his back toward me. 
There he remained motionless for some time; at length, raising his 
hand, he touched the corner of the mantel-piece with his finger, ad- 
vanced toward the chair which he had left, and again seated him- 
self. 

“Have you come far?”’ said he, suddenly looking toward me, and 
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speaking in a frank and open manner, which denoted a wish to enter 
into conversation. ‘You do not seem to be of this place.”’ 

“T come from some distance,” said I; ‘indeed I am walking for 
exercise, which I find as necessary to the mind as the body. I believe 
that by exercise people would escape much mental misery.” 

Scarcely had I uttered these words when the stranger laid his hand, 
with seeming carelessness, upon the table, near one of the glasses; 
after a moment or two he touched the glass as if inadvertantly, 
then, glancing furtively at me, he withdrew his hand and looked 
toward the window. 

‘Are you from these parts?” said I at last, with apparent careless- 
ness. 

“From this vicinity,’’ replied the stranger. ‘You think, then, that 
it is as easy to walk off the bad humors of the mind as of the body?”’ 

“T, at least, am walking in that hope,”’ said I. 

“T wish you may be successful,’ said the stranger; and here he 
touched one of the forks which lay on the table near him. 

Here the door, which was slightly ajar, was suddenly pushed open 
with some fracas, and in came the stout landlord, supporting with 
some difficulty an immense dish, in which was a mighty round mass 
of smoking meat garnished all round with vegetables; so high was 
the mass that it probably obstructed his view, for it was not until he 
had placed it upon the table that he appeared to observe the stran- 
ger; he almost started, and quite out of breath exclaimed: “God 
bless me, your honor; is your honor the acquaintance that the young 
gentleman was expecting?” 

“Is the young gentleman expecting an acquaintance?” said the 
stranger. 

There is nothing like putting a good face upon these matters, 
thought I to myself; and, getting up, I bowed to the unknown. 
“Sir,” said I, ‘when I told Jenny that she might lay the table-cloth 
for two, so that in the event of any acquaintance dropping in he 
might find a knife and fork ready for him, I was merely jocular, 
being an entire stranger in these parts, and expecting no one. For- 
tune, however, it would seem, has been unexpectedly kind to me; I 
flatter myself, sir, that since you have been in this room I have had 
the honor of making your acquaintance; and in the strength of that 
hope I humbly entreat you to honor me with your company to din- 
ner, provided you have not already dined.” 

The stranger laughed outright. 

“Sir,” I continued, ‘‘the round of beef is a noble one, and seems 
exceedingly well boiled, and the landlord was just right when he 
said I should have such a dinner as is not seen every day. A round 
of beef, at any rate such a round of beef as this, is seldom seen 
smoking upon the table in these degenerate times. Allow me, sir,” 
said I, observing that the stranger was about to speak, “allow me 
anotherremark. I think I saw you just now touch the fork, I ven- 
ture to hail it as an omen that you will presently seize it, and apply 
it to its proper purpose, and its companion the knife also.” 

The stranger changed color, and gazed upon me in silence. 

‘Do, sir,” here put in the landlord; ‘do, sir, accept the young 
gentleman’s invitation. Your honor has of late been looking poorly, 
and the young gentleman is a funny young gentleman, and a clever 
young gentleman; and I think it will do your honor good to have a 
dinner’s chat with the young gentleman.” 

“It is not my dinner hour,” said the stranger; ‘I dine consider- 
ably later; taking anything now would only discompose me; I shall, 
however, be most happy to sit down with the young gentleman; 
reach me that paper, and, when the young gentleman has satisfied 
his appetite, we may perhaps have a little chat together.” 

The landlord handed the stranger the newspaper, and, bowing, re- 
tired with his maid Jenny. I helped myself to a portion of the smok- 
ing round, and commenced eating with no little appetite. The stran- 
ger appeared to be soon engrossed with the newspaper. We con- 
tinued thus a considerable time—the one reading and the other din- 
ing. Chancing suddenly to cast my eyes upon the stranger, I saw 
his brow contract; he gave a slight stamp with his foot, and flung 
the newspaper to the ground, then stooping down he picked it up, 
first moving his forefinger along the floor, seemingly shghtly scratch- 
ing it with his nail. 

“Do you hope, sir,”’ said I, ‘‘by that ceremony with the finger to 
preserve yourself frcm the evil chance?”’ 

The stranger started; then, after looking at me for some time in 
silence, he said, ‘‘Is it possible that you ang 

“Ay, ay,” said I, helping myself to some more of the round, “I 
have touched myself in my younger days, both for the evil chance 
and the good. Can’tsay, though, that I ever trusted much in the 
ceremony.”’ 
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The stranger made no reply, but appeared to be in deep thought ; 
nothing further passed between us until I had concluded the dinner, 
when I said to him, ‘I shall now be most happy, sir, to have the 
pleasure of your conversation over a pint of wine.’’ 

The stranger rose; ‘‘No, my young friend,’’ said he smiling, ‘‘that 
would scarce be fair. It is my turn now—pray do me the favor to 
go home with me, and accept what hospitality my poor roof can 
offer; to tell you the truth, I wish to have some particular discourse 
with you which would hardly be possible in this place. As for wine, 
I can give you"some much better than you can get here; the land- 
lord is an excellent fellow, but he is an inn-keeper, after all. I am 
going out for a moment, and will send him in, so that you may set- 
tle your account; I trust you will not refuse me, I only liye about 
two miles from here.”’ 

I looked in the face of the stranger—it was a fine intelligent face, 
with a cast of melancholy init. ‘Sir,’’ said I, “‘I would go with you 
though you lived four miles instead of two.” 

“Who is that gentleman?” said I to the landlord, after I had set- 
tled his bill; ‘‘I am going home with him.” 

“I wish I were going too,” said the fat landlord laying his hand 
upon his stomach. ‘‘ Young gentleman, I shall be a loser by his hon- 
or’s taking you away; but after all, the truth is the truth—there are 
few gentlemen in these parts like his honor, either for learning or 
welcoming his friends. Young gentleman, I congratulate you.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


After visiting my new friend I continued my journey as before, 
toward the north. The weather, though beautiful, was much cooler 
than it had been for some time past; I walked at a great rate, with 
a springing and elastic step. In about two hours I came to where a 
kind of cottage stood a httle way back from the road, with a huge 
oak tree before it, under the shade of which stood a little pony and 
cart, which seemed to contain various articles. 

I entered a well-sanded kitchen, and seated myself on a bench, on 
one side of a long white table; the other side, which was nearest the 
wall, was occupied by a party, or rather family, consisting of a 
grimy-looking man, somewhat under the middle size, dressed in 
faded velveteens, and wearing a leather apron—a rather pretty-look- 
ing woman, but sun-burned, and meanly dressed, and two ragged 
children, a boy and a girl, about four or five years old. The man sat 
with his eyes fixed upon the table, supporting his chin with both his 
hands; the woman who was next to him, sat quite still, save that 
occasionally she turned a glance upon her husband with eyes that 
appeared to have been lately crying. The children had none of the 
vivacity so general at their age. A more disconsolate family I had 
never seen. 

The tinker, for such I supposed him to be, without altering his 
posture, raised his eyes, looked at me for a moment, gave a slight 
nod, and then once more fixed his eyes upon the table * * * 

Well,” said the tinker, after we had discoursed some time, “‘I lit- 
tle thought when I first saw you that you were of my own trade.” 

Myseif.—Nor am I, at least not exactly. There is not much differ- 
ence, ’tis true, between a tinker and a smith. 

Tink: r.—You are a whitesmith, then? 

Myself.—Not I, I’d scorn to be anything so mean; no, friend, black’s 
the color; I am a brother of the horse-shoe. Success to the hammer 
and tongs. 

Tinker.—Well, 1 shouldn’t haye thought you had been a black- 
smith by your hands. ‘ 

Myself.—I have seen them, however, as black as yours. The truth 

I have not worked for many a day. 

Tinker.—Where did you serve first? 

Myself.—In Ireland. 

Tinker.—That’s a good way off, isn’t it? 

Myself.—Not very far; over those mountains to the left, and the run 
of salt water that lies behind them, there’s Ireland. 

Tinker.—It’s a fine thing to be a scholar. 

Myself.—Not half so fine as to be a tinker. 

Tinker.—How you talk! 

Myself.—Nothing but the truth; what can be better than to be one’s 
own master? Now, a tinker is his own master, a scholar is not. Let 
us suppose the best of scholars, a schoolmaster, for example, for I 
suppose you will admit that no one can be higher in scholarship 
than a schoolmaster; do you call his a pleasant life? I don't; we 
should call him a school-slave, rather than a schoolmaster. Only 
conceive him in blessed weather like this, in his close school, teach- 
ing children to write in copy-books, ‘‘Evil communication corrupts 
good manners,”’ or “You can not touch pitch without defilement,” 





or to spell out of Abedariums, or to read out of Jack Smith, or Sang. 
ford and Merton. Only conceive him, I say, drudging in such guise 
from morning till night, without any rational enjoyment but to beat 
the children. Would you compare such a dog’s life as that with 
your own--the happiest under heaven—true Eden life, as the Ger. 
mans would say,—pitching your tent under the pleasant hedge-row, 
listening to the song of the feathered tribes, collecting all the leaky 
kettles in the neighborhood, soldering and joining, earning your 
honest bread by the wholesome sweat of your brow—making ten 
holes—hey, what’s this? what’s the man crying for? 

Suddenly the tinker had covered his face with his hands, and be- 
gun to sob and moan like a man in the deepest distress; the breast 
of his wife was heaved with emotion, even the children were agitated, 
the youngest began to roar. 

Myself.—What’s the matter with you; what are you all crying 
about? 

Tinker (uncovering his face ).—Lord, why to hear you talk; isn’t that 
enough to make anybody cry—even the poor babes? Yes, you said 
right, ’tis life in the garden of Eden—the tinker’s; I see so now that 
I am about to give it up. 

Myself.—Give it up! you must not think of such a thing. 

Tinker.—No, I can’t bear to think of it, and yet I must; what’s to 
be done? How hard to be frightened to death, to be driven off the 
roads. 

Myself.—Who has driven you off the roads? 

Tinker.—Who! the Flaming Tinman. 

Myself.—Who is he? 

Tinker.—The biggest regue in England, and the cruelest, or he 
wouldn’t have served me as he has done—I’ll tell you all about it. I 
was born upon the roads, and so was my father before me, and my 
mother too; and I worked with them as long as they lived, as a duti- 
ful child, for I have nothing to reproach myself with on their ac- 
count; and when my father died I took up the business, and went 
his beat, and supported my mother for the little time she lived; and 
when she died [ married this young woman, who was not born upon 
the roads, but was a small tradesman’s daughter, at Glo’ster. She 
had a kindness for me, and, notwithstanding her friends were 
against the match, she married the poor tinker, and came to live 
with him upon the roads. Well, young man, for six or seven years 
I was the happiest fellow breathing, living just the life you described 
just now—respected by everybody in this beat; when in an evil hour 
comes this Black Jack, this flaming tinman, into these parts, driven, 
as they say, out of Yorkshire—for no good, you may be sure. Now 
there is no beat will support two tinkers, as you doubtless know; 
mine was a good one, but it would not support the flying tinker and 
myself, though if it would have supported twenty it would have 
been all the same to the flying villain, who’ll brook no one but himself; 
so he presently finds me out and offers to fight me for the beat. 
Now, being bred upon the roads, I can fight a little, that is with 
anything like my match, but I was not going to fight him, who hap- 
pens to be twice my size, and so I told him; whereupon he knocks 
me down, and would have done me further mischief had not some 
men been nigh and prevented him; so he threatened to cut my 
throat, and went his way. Well, I did not like such usage at all, and 
was woundily frightened, and tried to keep as much out of his way 
as possible, going anywhere but where I thought I was likely to 
meet him; and sure enough for several months I contrived to keep 
out of his way. At last somebody told me he was gone back to 
Yorkshire, whereupon I was glad at heart, and ventured to show 
myself, going here and there as I did before. Well, young man, it 
was yesterday that I and mine set ourselves down in a lane, about 
five miles from here, and lighted our fire, and had our dinner, and 
after dinner I sat down to mend three kettles and a frying pan which 
the people in the neighborheod had given me to mend—for, as I told 
you before, I have a good connection, owing to my honesty. Well, 
as I sat there hard at work, happy as the day’s long, and thinking 
of anything but what was to happen, who should come up but this 
Black Jack, this king of the tinkers, rattling along in his cart, with 
his wife, that they call Grey Moll, by his side—for the villain has got 
a wife, and a maid servant too; the last { never saw, but they that 
has, says that she is as big as a house, and young, and well to look 
at, which can’t be all said of Moll, who, though she’s big enough in 
all conscience, is neither young nor handsome. Well, no sooner does 
he see me and mine than, giving the reins to Grey Moll, he springs 
out of his cart and comes straight at me like a wild bull. Lama 
quiet man, young fellow, but 1 saw now that quietness would be of 
no use, so I sprang up upon my legs, and being bred upon the roads 
and able to fight a little, I squared as he came running in upon me, 
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and had a round or two with him. Lord bless you, young man, it 
was like a fly fighting with ax elephant—one of those big beasts the 
show-folks carry about. I had not a chance with the fellow, he 
knocked me here, he knocked me there, knocked me into the hedge, 
and knocked me out again. I was at my last shifts, and my poor 
wife saw it. Now my poor wife, though she is as gentle as a pigeon, 
has yet a spirit of her own, and, though she wasn’t bred upon the 
roads, can scratch a little, so when she saw me at my last shifts, she 
flew at the villain—she couldn’t bear to see her partner murdered— 
and she scratched the villain’s face. Lord bless you, young man, 
she had better have been quiet: Grey Moll no sooner saw what she 
was about, than, springing out of the cart, where she had sat all 
along perfectly quiet, save a little whooping and screeching to en- 
courage her blade :—Grey Moll, I say (my flesh creeps when I think 
of it—for I am a kind husband, and love my poor wife Moll no 
sooner saw what my wife was about, than, springing out of the cart, 
she flew at my poor wife, clawed off her bonnet in a moment, and 
seized hold of her hair. Lord bless you, young man, my poor wife, 
in the hands of Grey Moll, was nothing better than a pigeon in the 
claws of a buzzard hawk, or I in the hands of the Flaming Tinman, 
which when I saw, my heart was fit to burst, and I determined to 
give up, everything—everything to save my poor wife out of Grey 
Moll’s claws. “Hold! I shouted. ‘‘Hold beth of you—Jack, Moll. 
Hold, both of you, for God’s sake, and I’ll do what you will: give up 
trade, and business, connection, bread, and everything, never more 
travel the roads, and go down on my knees to you in the bargain.” 
Well, this had some effect: Moll let go my wife, and the Blazing Tin- 
man stopped for a moment; it was only for a moment, however, that 
he left off—all of a sudden he hit me a blow which sent me against 
a tree; and what did the villain then? why the flying villain seized 
me by the throat, and almost throttled me, roaring—what do you 
think, young man, that the flaming villain roared out? 

Myself.—I really don’t know, something horrible, I suppose. 

Tinker.—Horrible, indeed; you may well say horrible, young man; 
neither more nor less than the Bible—‘‘a Bible, a Bible!’ roared the 
Blazing Tinman; and he pressed my throat so hard against the tree 
that my senses began to dwaul away—‘‘a Bible, a Bible,” still ringing 
in my ears. Now, young man, my poor wife is a Christian woman, 
and, though she travels the roads, carries a Bible with her at the bot- 
tom of her sack, with which sometimes she teaches the children to 
read—it was the only thing she brought with her from the place of 
her kith and kin, save her own body and the clothes on her back; so 
my poor wife, haif distracted, runs to her sack, pulls out the Bible, 
and puts it into the hand of the Blazing Tinman, who then thrusts 
the end of it into my mouth with such fury that it made my lips 
bleed, and broke short one of my teeth which happened to be de- 
eayed. ‘‘Swear,’’ said he, “swear, you mumping villain, take your 
Bible oath that you will quit and give up the beat altogether, or I’ll”’ 
—and then the hard-hearted villain made me swear by the Bible, and 
my own damnation, half-throttled as I was—to—to—I can’t go on— 

Myself—And so he swore you, I suppose, on the Bible, to quit the 
roads? 

Tinker.—You are right, he did so, the gypsy villain. 

Myself—Gypsy! Is he a gypsy? 

Tinker.—Not exact; what they call a half-and-half. His father was 
a gypsy, and his mother, like mine, one who walked the roads. 

Myself.—Is he of the Smiths—tiie Petulengres? 

Tinker—I say, young man, you know a thing or two; one would 
think to hear you talk, you had been bred upon the roads. I thought 
none but those bred upon the roads knew anything of that name— 
Petulengres! No, not he, he fights the Petulengres whenever he 
meets them; he likes nobody but himself, and wants to be king of 
the roads. I believe he is a Boss, or a ——, at any rate he is a bad 
one, as I know to my cost. 

Myself.—And what are you going to do? 

Tinker.—Do! you may well ask that; 1 don't know what to do. My 
poor wife and I have been talking of that all the morning; we can’t 
determine on what’s to be done. All we know is, that we must quit 
the roads. The villain swore that the next time he saw us on the 
roads he’d cut all our throats, and seize our horse and bit of a cart 
that are now standing out there under the tree. 

Myself—And what do you mean to do with your horse and cart? 

Tinker.—Another question! What shall we do with our cart and 
pony? they are of no use to us now. Stay on the road I will not, both 
for my oath’s sake and my own. If we had a trifle of money, we 
were thinking of going to Bristol, where I might get up a little busi- 
ness, but we have none. 

Myself.—But why don’t you sell your horse and cart? 


Tinker.—Sell them, and wlo would buy them, unless some one who 
wished fo set up in my line; but there’s no beat, and what’s the use 
of the liorse and cart and the few tools without the beat? 

Myself.—I’m half inclined to buy your cart and pony, and your 
beat toc. 

Tinker.—You! How came you to think of such a thing? 

Mysel/.—Why, like yourself, I hardly know what todo. I want a 
home and work. As for a home, I suppose I can contrive to make a 
home out of your tent and cart; and as for work, I must learn to be 
a tinker, it would not be hard for one of my trade to learn to tinker; 
what better can I do? Would you have me go to Chester and work 
there now? I don’t like the thoughts of it. If I go to Chester and 
work there, I can’t be my own man; I must work under a master, 
and pethaps he and I shouid quarrel, and when I quarrel I am apt 
to hit fplks, and those that hit folks are sometimes sent to prison; I 
don’t lilce the thought either of going to Chester or to Chester prison. 
What «io you think I could earn at Chester? 

Tinker.—A matter of eleven shillings a week, if anybody would 
employ you, which I don’t think they wouli with those hands of 
yours. But whether they would or not, if you are of a quarrelsome 
nature, you must not go to Chester; you would be in the castle in no 
time. I don’t know how to advise you. As for selling you my stock, 
I’d see you farther first, for your own sake. 

Myself.— Why? 

Tinker.—W hy! you would get your head knocked off. Suppose you 
were to meet him? 

Myself.—Pooh, don’t be afraid on my account; if I were to meet 
him I could easily manage him one way or other. I know all kinds 
of strange words and names, and, as I told you before, I sometimes 
hit people when they put me out. 

Here the tinker’s wife, who for some minutes past had been listen- 
ing to our discourse, interposed, saying, in a low, soft tone: “I really 
don’t see, John, why you shouldn’t sell the young man the things, 
seeing that he wishes for them, and is so confident; you have told 
him plainly how matters stand, and if anything ill should befall 
him, people couldn’t lay the blame on you; but I don’t think any ill 
will befall him, and who knows but God has sent him to our assist- 
ance in time of need.”’ 

“T’ll hear of no such thing,” said the tinker; ‘‘a pretty fellow I 
should be, now, if I were to let him follow his own will. If he once 
sets up on my beat, he's a lost man, his ribs will be stove in, and his 
head knocked off his shoulders. There, you are crying, but you 
shan’t have your will, though; I won’t be the young man’s destruc- 
tion—If, indeed, I thought he could manage the tinker—but he 
never can; he sags he can hit, but it’s no use hitting the tinker ;— 
crying still! you are enough to drive one mad. I say, young man, 
I believe you understand a thing or two, just now you were talking 
of knowing hard words and names—I don’t wish to send you to your 
mischief—you say you know hard words and names; let us see. 
Only on one condition I’ll sell you the pony and things; as for the 
beat it’s gone, isn’t mine—sworn away by my own mouth. Tell me 
what’s my name; if you can’t, may I—”’ 

Myself.—Don’t swear, it’s a bad habit, neither pleasant nor profit- 
able. Your name is Slingsby—Jack Slingsby. There, don’t stare, 
there’s nothing in my telling you your name: I’ve been in these 
parts before, at least not far from here. Ten years ago, when I was 
little more than a child, I was about twenty miles from here in a 
post chaise, at the door of an inn, and as I looked from the window 
of the chaise, I saw you standing by a gutter, with a big tin ladle in 
your hand, and somebody called you Jack Slingsby. I never forget 
anything I hear or see; J can’t, I wish I could. So there is nothing 
strange in my knowing your name; indeed, there is nothing strange 
in anything, provided you examine it to the bottom. Now what am 

I to give you for the things? 

I paid Slingsby five pounds ten shillings for his stock in trade, 
cart, and pony—purchased sundry provisions of the landlady, also a 
wagoner’s frock, which had belonged to a certain son of hers, de- 
ceased, gave my little animal a feed of corn, and prepared to depart. 

“God bless you, young man,”’ said Slingsby, shaking me by the 
hand, “‘you are the best friend I’ve had for many a day: I have but 
one thing to tell you, ‘Don’t cross that fellow’s path if you can help 
it;’ and stay—should the pony refuse to go, just touch him so, and 
he’ll fly like the wind.” 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
It was two or three hours past neon when | took my departure 
from the place of my last adventure, walking by the side of my little 
cart; the pony, invigorated by the corn. to which he was probably 
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not much accustomed, proceeded right gallantly ; so far from having 
to hasten him forward by the particular application which the tinker 
had pointed out to me, I had rather to repress his eagerness, being, 
though an excellent pedestrian, not unfrequently left behind. The 
country through which I passed was beautiful and interesting, 
but solitary—few habitations appeared. As it was quite a matter of 
indifference to me in what direction I went, the whole world being 
before me, I allowed the pony to decide upon the matter; it was not 
long before he left the high road, being probably no friend to public 
places. I followed him I know not whither, but, from subsequent 
observation, have reason to suppose that our course was in a north- 
west direction. At length night came upon us, and a cold wind 
sprang up, which was succeeded by a drizzling rain. 

I had originally intended to pass the night in the cart, or to pitch 
my | ttle tent on some convenient spot by the road’s side; but, ow- 
ing to the alteration in the weather, I thought it would be advisable 
to take up my quarters in any hedge alehouse at which I might ar- 
rive. To tell the truth, I was not sorry to have an excuse to pass 
the night once more beneath a roof. I had determined to live quite 
independent, but I had never before passed a night by myself 
abroad, and felt a little apprehensive at the idea; I hoped, however, 
on the morrow, to be a little more prepared for the step, so I deter- 
mined for one night—only for one night longer—to sleep like a 
Christian ; but human determinations are not always put into effect, 
such a thing as opportunity is frequently wanting, such was the case 
here. I went on for a considerable time, in expectation of coming 
to some rustic hostelry, but nothing of the kind presented itself to 
my eyes; the country in which I now was seemed almost uninhab- 
ited, not a house of any kind was to be seen—at least I saw none— 
though it is true houses might be near without my seeing them, ow- 
ing to the darkness of the night, for neither moon nor star was 
abroad. I heard, occasionally, the bark of dogs; but the sound ap- 
peared to come from an immense distance. The rain still fell, and 
the ground beneath my feet was wet and miry; in short, it was a 
night in which even a tramper by profession would feel more com- 
fortable in being housed than abroad. I followed in the rear of the 
cart, the pony still proceeding at a sturdy pace, till methought I 
heard other hoofs than those of my own nag; I listened for a mo- 
ment, and distinctly heard the sound of hoofs approaching at a great 
rate, and evidently from the quarter toward which I and my little 
caravan were moving. We were in a dark lane—so dark that it was 
impossible for me to see my own hand. Apprehensive that some 
accident might occur, I ran forward, and, seizing the pony by the 
bridle, drew him as near as I could to the hedge. On came the 
hoofs—trot, trot, trot; and evidently more than those of one horse; 
their speed as they advanced appeared to slacken—it was only, how- 
ever, for a moment. I heard a voice cry, ‘Push on,—this is a des- 
perate robbing place,—never mind the dark;” and the hoofs came 
on quicker than before. ‘“‘Stop!’’ said I, at the top of my voice; 
“stop! or——" Before I could finish what I was about to say there 
was a stumble, a heavy fall, a cry, and a groan, and putting out my 
foot I felt what I conjectured to be the head of a horse stretched 
upon the road. ‘‘Lord have mercy upon us! what’s the matter?’’ 
exclaimed a voice. ‘Spare my life,’’ cried another voice, appar- 
ently from the ground; ‘‘only spare my life, and take all I have.” 
‘Where are you, Master Wise?”’ cried the other voice. ‘Help! here, 
Master Bat,’’ cried the voice from the ground, ‘‘help me up or I 
shall be murdered.”’ ‘‘Why, what’s the matter?” said Bat. ‘‘Some 
one has knocked me down, and is robbing me,”’ said the voice from 
the ground. “Help! murder!” cried Bat; and, regardless of the en- 
treaties of the man on the ground that he would stay and help him 
up, he urged his horse forward and galloped away as fast as he 
could. I remained for some time quiet, listening to various groans 
and exclamations uttered by the person on the ground; at length I 
said, ‘‘Holloa! are you hurt?” ‘‘Spare my life, and take all I have!” 
said the voice from the ground. ‘Have they not done robbing you 
yet?”’ said I; ‘when they have finished let me know, and I will come 
and help you.’’ ‘Who is that?” said the voice; ‘pray come and 
help me, and dome no mischief.”’ ‘‘ You were saying that some one 
. was robbing you,’’ said I; ‘“‘don’t think I shall come till he is gone 
away.”’ ‘“‘Then you ben’t he?” said the voice. ‘“‘Ar’n't you robbed?” 
said I. ‘“Can’t say I be,” said the voice; ‘not yet at any rate; but 
who are you? I don’t know you.”’” ‘A traveler whom you and your 
partner were’going to run over in this dark lane; you almost fright- 
ened me out of my senses.’’ ‘Frightened!’’ said the voice, in a 
louder tone; “frightened! oh!’ and thereupon I heard somebody 
getting upon his legs. This accomplished, the individuai proceeded 
to attend to his horse, and with a little difficulty raised him upon 
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his legs also. ‘“Ar’n’t you hurt?” said I. ‘Hurt!’ said the voice. 
“not I; don’t think it, whatever the horse may be. I tell you what, 
my fellow, I thought you were a robber, and now I find you are not: 
I have a good mind——” “To do what?” “To serve you out; arn't 
you ashamed——?”” “At what?” said I; ‘‘not to have robbed you? 
Shall I set about it now?” ‘Ha, ha!” said the man, dropping the 
bullying tone he had assumed ; ‘‘you are joking—robbing! who talks 
of robbing? I wonder how my horse’s knees are; not much hurt, | 
think—only mired.”” The man, whoever he was, then got upon his 
horse; and, after moving him about a little, said, ‘Good night, 
friend, where are you?’”’ ‘Here I am,” said I, ‘‘just behind you,” 
‘You are, are you? Take that.”” I know not what he did, but prob- 
ably pricking his horse with the spur the animal kicked out vio- 
lently ; one of his heels struck me on the shoulder, but luckily missed 
my face; I fell back with the violence of the blow, whilst the fellow 
scampered off at a great rate. Stopping at some distance, he 'oaded 
me with abuse, and then, continuing his way at a rapid trot, I heard 
no more of him. 

‘“‘What a difterence!’’ said I, getting up; “last night I was féted in 
the hall of a rich genius, and to-night I am knocked down and 
mired in a dark lane by the heel of Master Wise’s horse—I wonder 
who gave him that name? And yet he was wise enough to wreak 
his revenge upon me, and I was not wise enough to keep out of his 
way. Well, I am not much hurt, so it is of little consequence.” 

I now bethought me that, as I had a carriage of my own, I might 
as well make use of it; I therefore got into the cart, and, taking the 
reins in my hand, gave an encouraging cry to the pony, whereupon 
the sturdy little animal started again at as brisk a pace as if he had 
not already come many a long mile. I lay half reclining in the cart, 
holding the reins lazily, and allowing the animal to go just where he 
pleased, often wondering where he would conduct me. At length I 
feltdrowsy, and my head sank upon my breast; I soon aroused my- 
self, but it was only to doze again; this occurred several times. 
Opening my eyes from a doze somewhat longer than the others, I 
found that the drizzling rain had ceased, a corner of the moon was 
apparent in the heavens, casting a faint light; I looked around fora 
moment or two, but my eyes and brain were heavy with slumber, 
and I could scarcely distinguish where we were. I had a kind of dim 
consciousness that we were traversing an uninclosed country—per- 
haps a heath; I thought, however, that I saw certain large black ob- 
jects looming in the distance, which I had a confused idea might be 
woods or plantations; the pony still moved at his usual pace. I did 
not find the jolting of the cart at all disagreeable; on the contrary, 
it had quite a somniferous effect upon me. Again my eyes closed; I 
opened them once more, but with less perception in them than be- 
fore, looking forward, and, muttering something about woodlands, I 
placed myself in an easier posture than I had hitherto done, and 
fairly fell asleep. 

How long I continued in that state I am unable to say, but I be- 
lieve for a considerable time; I was suddenly awakened by the ceas- 
ing of the jolting to which I had become accustomed, and of which I 
was perfectly sensible in my sleep. I started up and looked around 
me: the moon was still shining and the face of the heaven was 
studded with stars ; I found myself amidst a maze o* bushes of various 
kinds, but principally hazel and holly, through which was a path or 
driftway with grass growing on either hand, upon which the pony 
was already diligently browsing. I conjectured that this place had 
been one of the haunts of his former master, and, on dismounting 
and looking about, was strengthened in that opinion by finding 
a spot under an ash tree which, from its burnt and blackened ap- 
pearance, seemed to have been frequently used as a fire-place I 
will take up my quarters here, thought I; it is an excellent spot for 
me to commence my new profession in; I was quite right to trust 
myself to the guidance of the pony. Unharnessing the animal with- 
out delay, I permitted him to browse at free will on the grass, con- 
vinced that he would not wander far from a place to which he was 
so much attached; I then pitched the little tent close beside the ash 
tree to which I have alluded, and conveyed two or three articles into 
it, and instantly felt that I had commenced housekeeping for the 
first time in my life. Housekeeping, however, without a fire is 4 
very sorry affair, something like the housekeeping of children in 
their toy houses; ef this I was the more sensible from feeling very 
cold and shivering, owing to my late exposure to the rain, and sleep- 
ing in the night air. Collecting therefore all the dry sticks and furze 
I could find, I placed them upon the fire-place, adding certain chips 
and a billet which I found in the cart, it having apparently been the 
habit of Slingsby to carry with him a small store of fuel. Having 
then struck a spark in a tinder- box and lighted a match, I set fire to 
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the combustible heap, and was not slow in raising a cheerful blaze ; 
I then drew my cart near the fire, and, seating myself on one of the 
shafts, hung over the warmth with feelings of intense pleasure and 
satisfaction. Having continued in this posture for a considerable 
time, I turned my eyes to the heaven in the direction of a particular 
star; 1, however, could not find the star, nor indeed many of the 
starry train, the greater number having fled, from which circum- 
stance, and from the appearance of the sky, I concluded that morn- 
ing was nigh. About this time I again began to feel drowsy ; I there- 
fore arose, and having prepared for fnyself a kind of couch in my 
tent, I flung myself upon it, and went to sleep. 

I will not say that I was awakened in the morning by the carolling 
of birds, as I perhaps might if I were writing a novel; I awoke be- 
cause, to use a vulgar language, I had slept my sleep out, not be- 
cause the birds were carolling around me in numbers, as they had 
probably been for hours without my hearing them. I got up and 
left my tent; the morning was yet more bright than that of the pre- 
ceding day. Impelled by curiosity, I walked about, endeavoring to 
ascertain to what place chance, or rather the pony, had brought me; 
following the driftway for some time, amidst bushes and stunted 
trees, I came to a grove of dark pines, through which it appeared to 
Jead; I tracked it a few hundred yards, but seeing nothing but trees, 
aud the way being wet and sloughy, owing to the recent rain, I re- 
turned on my steps, and, pursuing the path in another direction, 
came to a sandy road leading over a common, doubtless the one I 
had traversed the preceding night. My curiosity satisfied, I re- 
turned to my little encampment, and on the way beheld a small foot- 
path on the left winding through the bushes, which had before es- 
caped my observation. “Having reached my tent and cart, I break. 
fasted on some of the provisions which I had procured the day be- 
fore, and then proceeded to take a regular account of the stock for- 
merly possessed by Slingsby the tinker, but now beceme my own by 
right of lawful purchase. 

Besides the pony, the cart, and the tent, I found I was possessed of 
a mattress stuffed with straw on which to lie, and a blanket to cover 
me, the last quite clean and nearly new; then there was a frying pan 
anda kettle, the first for cooking any food which required cooking, and 
the second for heating any water which I might wish to heat. I 
likewise found an earthen teapot and two or three cups; of the first I 
should rather say I found the remains, it being broken in three parts, 
no doubt since it came intvu my possession, which would have 
precluded the possibility of my asking anybody to tea for the present, 
should anybody visit me, even supposing [ had tea and sugar, which 
was not the case. I then overhauled what might more strictly be 
called. the stock in trade; this consisted of various tools, an iron 
ladle, a chafing pan and small bellows, Sundry pans and kettles, the 
latter being of tin, with the exception of one which was of copper, all 
in a state of considerable dilapidation—if I may use the term; of 
these first Slingsby had spoken in particular, advising me to mend 
them as soon as possible, and to endeavor to sell them, in order that 
I might have the satisfaction of receiving some return upon the out- 
lay [had made. There was also a small quantity of block tin, sheet 
tin,and solder. ‘‘ This Slingsby,” said I, *‘ is certainly a very honest 
man, he hassold me more than my money’s worth; I believe, how- 
ever, there is something more in the cart.’’ Thereupon I ruammaged 
the farther end of the cart, and, amidst a quantity of straw I found a 
small anvil and bellows of that kind which are used in forges, and 
two hammers such as smiths use, one great, and the other small. 

The sight of these last articles caused me no little surprise, as no 
word which had escaped from the mouth of Slingsby have given me 
reason to suppose that he had ever followed the occupation of a 
smith; yet, if he had not, how did he come by them? I sat down 
upon the shaft, and pondered the question deliberately in my mind; 
at length I concluded that he had come by them by one of those nu- 
merous casualties which occur upon the roads, of which I, being a 
young hand upon the roads, must have a very imperfect conception ; 
honestly, of course—for I scouted the idea that Slingsby would have 
stolen the blacksmith’s gear—for I had the highest opinion of his 
honesty, which opinion I still retain at the present day, which is up- 
wards of twenty years from the time of which I am speaking, dur- 
ing the whole of which period I have neither seen the poor fellow, 
hor received any intelligence of him. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
I passed the greater part of the day in endeavoring to teach my- 
self the mysteries of my new profession. I can not say that I was 
very successful, but the time passed agreeably, and was therefore 





notill spent. Toward evening I flung my work aside, took some re- 
freshment, and afterward a walk. 

This time I turned up the small footpath of which I have already 
spoken. It led in a zigzag manner through thickets of hazel, elder, 
and sweet briar; after following its windings for somewhat better 
than a furlong, I heard a gentle sound of water, and presently came 
to a small rill, which ran directly across the path. I was rejoiced at. 
the sight, for I had already experienced the want of water, which EI 
yet knew must be nigh at hand, as I was in a place to all appearance 
occasionally frequented by wandering people, who I was aware 
never take up their quarters in places where water is difficult to be 
obtained. Forthwith I stretched myself on the ground, and took @ 
long and delicious draught of the crystal stream, and then, seating 
myself in a bush, I continued for some time gazing on the water as 
it purled tinkling away in its channel through an opening in the 
hazels, and should have probably continued much longer had not 
the thought that I had left my property unprotected compelled me 
to rise and return to my encampment. 

Night came on, and a beautiful night it was; up rose the moon, 
and innumerable stars decked the firmament of heaven. Isat on 
the shaft, my eyes turned upward. I had found it: there it was, 
twinkling millions of miles above me, mightiest star of the system to 
which we belong: of all stars, the one which has the most interest. 
for me—the star Jupiter. 

Two or three days passed by in much the same manner as the first. 
During the morning I worked upon my kettles, and employed the 
remaining part of the day as best I could. The whole of this time I 
only saw two individuals, rustics, who passed by my encampment 
without vouchsafing me a glance: they probably considered them- 
selves my superiors, as perhaps they were. 

One very brilliant morning, as I sat at work in very good spirits, 
for by this time I had actually mended in a very creditable way, as- 
I imagined, two kettles and a frying pan, I heard a voice which 
seemed to proceed from the path leading to the rivulet; at first it 
sounded from a considerable distance, but drew nearer by degrees. 
I soon remarked that the tones: were exceedingly sharp and shrill, 
with yet something of childhood in them. Once or twice I distin- 
guished certain words in the song which the voice was singing; the: 
words were—but no, I thought again I was probably mistaken—andi 
then the voice ceased for a time; presently I heard it again, close to- 
the entrance of the foot-path; in another moment I heard it in the 
lane or glade in which stood my tent, where it abruptly stopped,. 
but not before [ had heard the very words which I at first thought I 
had distinguished. 

I turned’ my head: at the entrance of the footpath, which might 
be about thirty yards from the place where I was sitting, I perceived 
the figure of a young girl; her face was turned toward me, and she 
appeared to be scanning me and my encampment; after a little time 
she looked in the other direction, only for a moment, however;. 
probably observing nothing in that quarter, she again looked toward 
me, and almost immediately stepped furward; and, as she advanced, 
sang the song which I had heard in the wood, the first words of 
which were those which I have already alluded to. 


“The Rommany chi 
And the Rommany chal, 
Shall jaw tasaulor 
To drab the bawlor, 
And dook the gry 
Of the farming rye.” 

A very pretty song, thought I, falling again hard at work upon my 
kettle; a very pretty song which bodes the farmers much good. Let 
them look to their cattle. 

“‘All alone here, brother?’’ said a voice close by me, in sharp but 
not disagreeable tones. 

I made no answer, but continued my work, click, click, with the 
gravity which became one of my profession. I allowed at least half 
a minute to elapse before I even lifted up my eyes. 

A girl of about thirteen was standing before me; her features were: 
very pretty, but with a peculiar expression; her complexion was a 
clear olive, and her jet black hair hung back upon her shoulders. 
She was rather scantily dressed, and her arms and feet were bare; 
round her neck however, was a handsome string of corals, with or- 
naments of gold; in her hand she held a bulrush. 

“All alone here, brother?” said the girl, as I looked up; ‘‘all alone 
here, in the lane; where are your wife and children?” 

‘Why do you call me brother?” said I; ‘‘I am no brother of yours. 
Do you take me for one of your people? I am no gypsy; not I, in- 
deed !”” 
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“Don’t be afraid, brother, you are no Roman—Roman, indeed, 
you are not handsome enough to be a Roman; not black enough, 
tinker though you be. IfI called you brother, it was because I did 
not know what else to call you. “Marry, come up, brother, I should 
be very sorry to have you for a brother.” 

“Then you don’t like me?” 

“Neither like you, nor dislike you, brother; what will you have for 
that kekaubi?”’ 

“What's the use of talking to me in that un-Christian way; what 
do you mean, young gentlewoman?”’ 

‘‘Lord, brother, what a fool you are; every tinker knows what a 
kekaubi is. I was asking you what you would have for that kettle.” 

“Three-and-sixpence, young gentlewoman; isn’t it well mended?”’ 

‘Well mended! I could have done it better myself; three-and-six- 
pence! it’s only fit to be played at football with.”’ 

“JT will take no less for it, young gentlewoman; it has caused me a 
world of trouble.”’ 

“T never saw a worse mended kettle. 
white.” ‘ 

“« "Tis nature; your hair is black ; nature, nothing but nature.” 

“T am young, brother; my hair is black—that’s nature: you are 
young, brother; your bair is white—that’s not nature.” 

“T can’t help it if it be not, but it is nature after all; did you never 
see grey hair on the young?” 

‘Never! “I have heard it is true of agrey lad, and a bad one he 
was. Oh, so bad.” 

“Sit down on the grass, and tell me all about it, sister; do to oblige 
me, pretty sister.” 

“Hey, brother, you don’t speak as you did—you don’t speak like a 
gorgio, you speak like one of us, you call me sister.” 

*‘As you call me brother; I am not an uncivil person after all, sis- 
ter.” 

“T say, brother, tell me one thing, and look me in the face—there— 
do you speak Rommany?”’ 

“Rommany! Rommany! what is Rommany?” 

“What is Rommany? our language, to be sure; tell me, brother, 
only one thing, you don’t speak Rommany?”’ 

“You say it.” 

“I don’t say it, I wish to know. Do you speak Rommany?” 

“Do you mean thieves’ slang—cant? no, I don’t speak cant, I 
don’t like it, I only know a few words; they call a sixpence a tanner, 
don’t they?”’ 

“T don’t know,” said the girl, sitting down on the ground, “I was 
almost thinking—well. never mind, you don’t know Rommany. I 
say, brother, I think I should like to have the kekaubi.”’ 

“I thought you said it was badly mended?” 

“Yes, yes, brother, but——’”’ 

“IT thought you said it was only fit to be played at football with?” 

“Yes, yes, brother, but——”’ 

““What will you give for it?”’ 

“Brother, I am the poor person’s child, I will give you sixpence 
for the kekaubi.”’ 

““Poor person’s child ; how came you by that necklace?”’ 

‘Be civil, brother; am I to have the kekaubi?” 

“Not for sixpence; isn’t the kettle nicely mended?” 

“T never saw a nicer mended kettle, brother; am I to have the ke- 
kaubi, brother?’ 

“You like me then?”’ 

““T don’t dislike you—I dislike no one; there’s only one, and him I 
don’t dislike, him I hate.” 

**Who is he?”’ 

_‘‘I scarcely know, I never saw him, but ’tis no affair of yours, you 
don’t speak Rommany; you will let me have the kekaubi, pretty 
brother?”’ 

*“You may have it, but not for sixpence, I'll give it to you.”’ 

“Parraco tute, that is, I thank you, brother; the rikkeni kekaubi is 
now mine. O,rare! I thank you kindly, brother.” 

Starting up, she flung the bulrush aside which she had hitherto 
held in her hand, and seizing the kettle, she looked at it for a mo- 
ment, and then began a kind of dance, flourishing the kettle over 
her head the while, and singing— 


I say, brother, your hair is 


“The Rommany chi 
And the Rommany chal, 
Shall jaw tasaulor 
To drab the bawlor, 
And dook the gry 
Of the farming rye.” 


“Good-bye, brother, I must be going.”’ 





“Good-bye, sister; why do you sing that wicked song?” 
“Wicked song, hey, brother! you don’t understand the song!” 
“Ha, ha! gypsy daughter,” said I, starting up and clapping my 
hands, ‘I don’t understand Rommany, don’t I? You shall See: 
here’s the answer to your gillie— , 
‘The Rommany chi 
And the Rommany chal, 
Love Luripen 
And dukkeripen, 
And hokkeripen, 
And every pen 
But Lachipen, 
And tatchipen. 


>” 


The girl, who had given a slight start when I began, remained for 
some time after I had concluded the song, standing motionless as a 
statue, with the kettle in her hand. At length she came toward me, 
and stared me full in the face. ‘Grey, tall, and talks Rommany,” 
said she to herself. In her countenance there was an expression 
which I had not seen before—an expression which struck me as be- 
ing composed of fear, curiosity, and the deepest hate. It was mo- 
mentary, however, and was succeeded by one smiling, frank, and 
open. ‘Ha, ha, brother,” said she; ‘well, I like you all the better 
for talking Rommany; it is a sweet language, isn’t it ? especially as 
you sing it. How did you pick it up? But you picked it up on the 
roads, no doubt? Ha, it was funny in you to pretend not to know it, 
and you so flush with it all the time; it was not kind in you, hoy. 
ever, to frighten the poor person’s child so by screaming out, but it 
was kind in you to give the rikkeni kekaubi to the child of the poor 
person. She will be grateful to you; she will bring you her little 
dog to show you, her pretty juggal; the poor person’s child will come 
and see you again; you are not going away to-day, I hope, or to- 
morrow, pretty brother, grey-haired brother —you are not going 
away to-morrow, I hope?”’ 

‘Nor the next day,” said [, ‘‘only to take a stroll to see if I can 
sell a kettle; good-bye, little sister, Rommany sister, dingy sister.” 
“Good-bye, tall brother,” said the girl, as she departed, singing: 
“The Rommany chi,”’ etc. 


“There’s something about that girl that I don’t understand,” said 
T to myself; “something mysterious. However, it is nothing to me, 
she knows not who I am, and if she did, what then?” 

Late that evening as I sat on the shaft of my cart in deep medita- 
tion, with my arms folded, I thought I heard a rustling in the bushes 
over against me. I turned my eyes in that direction, but saw noth- 
ing. ‘Some bird,” said I; ‘an owl, perhaps;” and once more I fell 
into meditation; my mind wandered from one thing to another— 
musing now on the structure of the Roman tongue—now on the rise 
and fall of the Persian power—and now on the powers vested in re- 
corders at quarter sessions. I was thinking what a fine thing it 
must be to be a recorder of the peace, when lifting my eyes, I saw 
right opposite, not a culprit at the bar, but, staring at me through a 
gap in the bush, a face wild and strange, half covered with gray 
hair; I only saw it a moment, the next it had disappeared. 


CHAPTER XL. 

The next day at an early hour, I harnessed my little pony, and, 
putting my things in my cart, I went on my projected stroll. Cross- 
ing the moor, I arrived in about an hour at a small village, from 
which, after a short stay, I proceeded to another, and from thence to 
athird. I found that the name of Slingsby was well known in these 
parts. 

“If you are a friend of Slingsby you must be an honest lad,” said 
an ancient crone; “‘you shall never want for work whilst I can give 
it you. Here, take my kettle, the bottom came out this morning, 
and lend me that of yours till you bring it back. I'm not afraid to 
trust you—not I. Don’t hurry yourself, young man, if you don’t 
come back for a fortnight I shan’t have the worse opinion of you.” 

I returned to my quarters at evening, tired but rejoiced at heart; I 
had work before me for several days, having collected various kekau- 
bies which required mending, in place of those which I left behind 
—those which I had been employed upon during the last few days. 
I found all quiet in the lane or glade, and, unharnessing my little 
horse, I once more pitched my tent in the old spot beneath the ash, 
lighted my fire, ate my frugal meal, and then, after looking some 
time at the heavenly bodies, and more particularly at the star Jupi- 
ter, I entered my tent, lay down upon my pallet, and went to sleep. 

Nothing occurred on the following day which requires any partic- 
ular notice, nor indeed on the one succeeding that. It was about 
noon on the third day that I sat beneath the shade of the ash tree; 
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{ was not at work, for the weather was particularly hot, and I felt 
put little inclination to make any exertion. Leaning my back against 
the tree, I was not fong in falling into a slumber; I particularly re- 
member that slumber of mine beneath the ash tree, for it was about 
the sweetest that I ever enjoyed ; how long I continued in it I do not 
know; I could almost have wished that it had lasted to the present 
time. All of a sudden it appeared. to me that a voice cried in my 
ear, “Danger! danger! danger!” Nothing seemingly could be more 
distinct than the words which I heard; then an uneasy sensation 
eame over me, which I strove to get rid of, and at last succeeded, for 
Jawoke. The gipsy girl was standing just opposite to me, with her 
eyes fixed upon my countenance; a singular kind of little dog stood 


beside her. 
“Ha!” said I, ‘was it you that cried danger? What danger is 
there?” 


“Danger, brother, there is no danger; what danger should there 
be? I called to my little dog, but that was in the wood; my little 
dog’s name is not danger, but stranger; what danger should there 
be, brother?” 

“What, indeed, except in sleeping beneath.a tree; what is that 
you have in your hand?” 

“Something for you,” said the girl, sitting down and proceeding to 
untie a white napkin; ‘‘a pretty manricli, so sweet, so nice; when I 
went home to my people I told my grandbebee how kind you had 
been to this poor person’s child, and when my grandbebee saw the 
kekaubi, she said, ‘Hir mi devlis, it wont do for the poor people to 
be ungrateful; by my God, I will bake a cake for the young harko 
mescro.’’’ 

“But there are two cakes.” 

“Yes, brother, two cakes, both for you; my grandbebee meant 
them both for you—but list, brother, I will have one of them for 
bringing them. I know you will give me one, pretty brother, grey- 
haired brother—which shall I have?” 

In the napkin were two round cakes, seemingly made of rich and 
costly compounds, and precisely similar in form, each weighing 
about half a pound. 

“Which shall I have, brother?” said the gypsy girl. 

“Whichever you please.” 

“No, brother, no, the cakes are yours, not mine, it is for you to say.” 

“Well, then, give me the one nearest you, and take the other.”’ 

“Yes, brother, yes,” said the girl; and taking the cakes, she flung 
them into the air two or three times, catching them as they fell, and 
singing the while. ‘‘Pretty brother, grey-haired brother—here, 
brother,” said she, “here is your cake, this other is mine.” 

“Are you sure,” said I, taking the cake, ‘that this is the one I 
choose?” 

“Quite sure, brether; but if you like you can have mine; there’s 
no difference, however—shall I eat?” 

“Yes, sister, eat.”’ 

“See, brother, I do; now, brother, eat, pretty brother, grey-haired 
brother.”’ 

“Tam not hungry.” 

“Not hungry! well, what then—what has being hungry to do with 
the matter? It is my grandbebee’s cake which was sent because you 
were kind to the poor person’s child; eat, brother, eat, and we shall 
be like the children in the wood that the gorgios speak of.” 

“The children in the wood had nothing to eat.” 

“Yes, they had hips and haws; we have better. Eat, brother.”’ 

“See, sister, [ do,” and I ate a piece of the cake. 

“Well, brother, how do you Hk@#?” said the girl, looking fixedly 
at me. 

“Itis very rich and sweet, and yet there is something strange 
about it; I don’t think I shail eat any more.” 

“Fie, brother, fie, to find fault with the poor person’s cake; see, I 
have nearly eaten mine.” 

“That's a pretty little dog.” 

“Ts itnot, brother? that’s my juggal, my little sister, as I call her.”’ 

“Come here, Juggal,”’ said I to the animal. 

“What do you want with my juggal?”’ said the girl. 

“Only to give her a piece of cake,” said I, offering the dog a piece 
which I had just broken off. 

“What do you mean?” said the girl, snatching the dog away; ‘‘my 
grandbebee’s cake is not for dogs.”’ 

“Why, I just now saw you give the animal a piece of yours.” 

“You lie, brother, you saw no such thing; but I see how it is, you 
wish to affront the poor person’s child. I shall go to my house.” 

“Keep still, and don’t be angry; see, I have eaten the piece which 
loffered the dog. I meant no offense. It is a sweet cake after all.” 








“Isn’t it, brother? I am glad you like it. Offense! brother, no 
offense at all! I am so glad you like my grandbebee’s cake, but she 
will be wanting me at home. Eat one piece more of grandbebee’s 
cake and I will go.” 

“T am not hungry, I will put the rest by.” 

“One piece more before I go, handsome brother, grey-haired 
brother.” 

“T will not eat any more, I have already eaten more than I wished 
to oblige you; if you must go, good day to you.” 

The girl rose upon her feet, looked hard at me, then at the remain- 
der of the cake which I held in my hand, and then at me again, and 
then stood for a moment or two, as if in deep thought; presently an 
air of satisfaction came over her countenance, she smiled and said, 
‘Well, brother, well, do as you please. I merely wished you to eat 
because you have been so kind to the poor person’s child. She loves 
you so, that she could have wished to have seen you eat it all; good- 
bye, brother, I dare say when I am gone you will eat some more of it, 
and if you don’t, I dare say you have eaten enough to—to—show 
your love for us. After all it was a poor person’s cake, a Rommany 
manricli, and all you gorgios are somewhat gorgious. Farewell, 
brother, pretty brother, grey-haired brother. Come, juggal.’’ 

I remained under the ash tree seated on the grass for a minute or 
two, and endeavored to resume the occupation in which I had been 
engaged before I fell asleep, but I felt no inclination for labor. I 
then thought I would sleep again, and once more reclined against 
the tree, and slumbered for some little time, but my sleep was more 
agitated than before. Something appeared to bear heavy on my 
breast, I struggled in my sleep, fell on the grass, and awoke; my tem- 
ples were throbbing, there was a burning in my eyes, and my mouth 
felt parched ; the oppression about the chest which I had felt in my 
sleep still continued. “‘I must shake off these feelings,”’ said I, ‘‘and 
get upon my legs.” I walked rapidly up and down upon the green 
sward; at length, feeling my thirst increase, I directed my steps 
down the narrow path to the spring which ran amidst the bushes; 
arriving there, I knelt down and drank of the water, but on lifting 
up my head I felt thirstier than before; again I drank, but with the 
like results: I was about to drink for the third time, when I felt a 
dreadful qualm, which instantly robbed me of nearly all my strength. 
What can be the matter with me, thought I; but I suppose I have 
made myself ill by drinking cold water. I got up and made the best 
of my way back to my tent; before I reached it the qualm had seized 
me again, and I was deadly sick. I flung myself on my pallet, 
qualm succeeded qualm, but in the intervals my mouth was dry and 
burning, and I felt a frantic desire to drink, but no water was at 
hand, and to reach the spring once more was impos~ible: the qualms 
continued, deadly pains shot through my whole frame; I could bear 
my agonies no longer, and I fell into atrance orswoon. How longI 
continued therein I know not; on recovery, however, I felt some- 
what better, and attempted to lift my head off my couch; the next 
moment, however, the qualms and pains returned, if possible, with 
greater violence than before. I am dying, thought I, like a dog, 
without any help; and then methoughtI heard a sound at a distance 
like people singing, and then once more I relapsed into my swoon. 

I revived just as a heavy blow sounded upon the canvas of the 
tent. I started, but my condition did not permit me to rise; again 
the same kind of blow sounded upon the canvas; I thought fora 
moment of crying out and requesting assistance, but an inexplica- 
ble something chained my tongue, and now I heard a whisper on 
the outside of the tent. ‘‘He does not move, bebee,” said a voice 
which I knew. “I should not wonder if it has done for him already; 
however, strike again with your ran;”’ and then there was another 
blow, after which another voice cried aloud in a strange tone, “Is the 
gentleman of the house asleep, or is he taking his dinner?’’ I re- 
mained quite silent and motionless, and in another moment the 
voice continued, ‘“‘What, no answer? what can the gentleman of the 
house be about that he makes no answer? perhaps the gentleman of 
the house may be darning his stockings?’’ Thereupon a face peered 
into the door of tent, at the farther extremity of which I was 
stretched. It was that of a woman, but owing to the posture in 
which she stood, with her back to the light, and partly owing toa 
large straw bonnet, I could distinguish but very little of the features 
of her countenance. I had however, recognized her voice; it was 
that of my old acquaintance, Mrs. Herne. ‘Mo, ho, sir!’’ said she, 
“here you are. Come here, Leonora,” said she to the gypsy girl, 
who pressed in at the other side of the door; “here is the gentleman, 
not asleep, but only stretched out after dinner. Sit down on your 
ham, child, at the door, I shall do the same. There—you have seen 
me before, sir, have you not?”’ 
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“The gentleman makes no answer, bebee; perhaps he does not 
know you.” 

“T have known him of old, Leonora,” said Mrs. Herne; “and, to 
tell you the truth, though I spoke to him just now, I expected no 
answer.” 

“Take off your bonnet, bebee, perhaps he can not see your face.”’ 

“T do not think that will be of much use, child; however, I will 
take off my bonnet—there—and shake out my hair—there—you have 
seen this hair before, sir, and this face——”’ 

“No answer, bebee.’’ 

“Though the one was not quite so grey, nor the other so wrinkled.” 

“How came they so, bebee?”’ 

“All along of this gorgio, child.’’ 

“The gentleman in the house, you mean, bebee.”’ 

“Yes, child, the gentleman in the house. God grant that I may 
preserve my temper. Do you know, -sir,my name? My name is 
Herne, which signifies a hairy individual, though neither grey-haired 
nor wrinkled. It is not the nature of the Hernes to be grey or 
wrinkled, even when they are old, and I am not old.” 

**How old are you, bebee?”’ 

“Sixty-five years, child—an inconsiderable number. My mother 
was a hundred and one—a considerable age—when she died, yet she 
had not one grey hair, and not more than six wrinkles—an incon- 
siderable number."’ 

“She had no griefs, bebee?”’ 

“Plenty, child, but not like mine.’’ 

“Not quite so hard to bear, bebee?”’ 

“No, child, my head wanders when I think of them. After the 
death of my husband, who came to his end untimeously, I went to 
live with a daughter of mine, married out among certain Romans, 
who walk about the eastern counties, and with whom for some 
time I found a home and pleasant society, for they lived right Ro- 
manly, which gave my heart considerable satisfaction, who am a 
Roman born, and hope to die so. When I say right Romanly, I 
mean that they kept to the uselves, and were not much given to 
blabbing about their private matters in promiscuous company. Well, 
things went on in this way for some time, when one day my son-in- 
law brings home a young gorgio of singular and outrageous ugliness, 
and, without much preamble, says to me and to mine, ‘This is my 
pal, a'n’t he a beauty? fall down and worship him.’ ‘Hold,’ said I, 
‘I for one will never consent to such foolishness.’ ” 

“That was right, bebee, I think I should have done the same.” 

“T think you would, child; but what was the profit of it? The 
whole party makes an almighty of this gorgio, lets him into their 
ways, says prayers of his making, till things come to such a pass 
that my own daughter says to me, ‘I shall buy myself a veil and fan, 
and treat myself to a play and sacrament.’ ‘Don’t,’ says I; says 
she, ‘I should like for once in my life to be courtesied to as a Chris- 
tian gentlewoman.’”’ 

“Very foolish of her, beebe.”’ 

*“‘Wasn’t it, child? Where was I? At the fan and sacrament; 
with a heavy heart I put seven score miles between us, came back 
to the hairy ones, ani found them over-given to gorgious compan- 
ions; said I, ‘foolish manners is catching, all this comes of that there 
gorgio.’ Answers the child Leonora, ‘Take comfort, bebee, I hate 
the gorgios as much as you do.’” 

“And I say so again, bebee, as much or more.”’ 

“Time flows on, I engage in many matters, in most miscarry. Am 
sent to prison; says I to myself, I am become foolish. Am turned 
out of prison, and go back to the hairy ones, who receive me not 
over courteously; says I, for their unkindness, and my own foolish- 
ness, all the thanks 'o that gorgio. Answers to me the child, ‘I wish 
I could set my eyes upon him, bebee.’”’ 

“T did so, bebee; go on.” 

***How shall I know him, bebee?’ says the child. ‘Young and grey, 
tall, and speaks Rommany.’ Runs to me the child, and says, ‘I’ve 
found him, bebee.’ ‘Where, child?’ says I. ‘Come with me, bebee,’ 
says the child. ‘That’s he,’ says I, as I looked at my gentleman 
through the hedge.” 

“Ha, ha! bebee, and here he lies, poisoned like a hog.” 

“You have taken drows, sir,”’ said Mrs. Herne; ‘‘do you hear, sir? 
drows; tip him a stave, child, of the song of poison.”’ 

And thereupon the girl clapped her hands, and sang: 


The Rommany churl 

And the Rommany girl, 
To-morrow shall hie 

To poison the sty, 

And bewitch on the mead 
The farmer’s steed.” 








‘*Do you hear that, sir?’’ said Mrs. Herne; “the child has tipped 
you a stave of the song of poison; that is, she sang it Christianly, 
though perhaps you would like to hear it Romanly; you were aj- 
ways fond of what was Roman. Tip it him Romanly, child.” 

“‘He has heard it Romanly already, bebee; ’twas by that I found 
him out, as I told you.” 

“‘Halloo, sir, are you sleeping? you have taken drows; the gentle- 
man makes no answer. God give me patience!” 

“And what if he doesn’t, bebee; isn’t he poisoned like a hog? 
Gentleman! indeed, why call him gentleman? if he ever was one 
he’s broke, and is now a tinker, and a worker of blue metal.” 

‘“‘That’s his way, child ; to-day a tinker, to-morrow something else; 
and as for being drabbed, I.don’t know what to say about it.” 

‘‘Not drabbed! what do you mean, bebee? but look there, bebee- 
ha, ha, look at the gentleman’s motions.” ; 

‘He is sick, child, sure enough. Ho, ho! sir, you have taken 
drows; what, another throe! writhe, sir, writhe, the hog died by the 
drow of gypsies; I saw him stretched at evening. That’s yourself, 
sir. There is no hope, sir, no help, you have taken drows; shall I 
tell you your fortune, sir, your dukkerin? God bless you, pretty 
gentleman, much trouble will you have to suffer, and much water to 
cross; but never mind, pretty gentleman, you shall be fortunate at 
the end, and those who hate shall take off their hats to you.” 

‘Hey, bebee!’’ cried the girl, “‘what is this? what do you mean? 
you have blessed the gorgio.”’ 

“Blessed him! no, sure; what did I say? Oh, I remember, I'm 
mad; well, I can’t helpit, I said what the dukkerin dook tuld me; 
woe’s me, he'll get up yet.”’ 

“‘Nonsense, bebee! Look at his motions; he’s drabbed, spite of 
dukkerin.”’ 

“Don’t say so, child: he’s sick, ’tis true, but don’t laugh at duk- 
kerin, only folks do that that know no better. I, for one, will never 
laugh at the dukkerin dook. Sick again; I wish he was gone.” 

‘*He’ll soon be gone, bebee; let’sleave him. He’s as good as gone; 
look there, he’s dead.” 

‘No, be’s not, he’ll get up—I feel it; can’t we hasten him?” 

‘‘Hasten him! yes, to be sure; set the dog upon him. Here, jug- 
gal, look in there, my dog.” 

The dog made its appearance at the door of the tent, and began to 
bark and tear up the ground. 

“At him, juggal, at him; he wished to poison, to drab you. Hal- 
loo!”’ 

The dog barked violently, and seemed about to spring at my face, 
but retreated. 

“The dog won’t fly at him, child; he flashed at the dog with his 
eye, and scared him. He’ll get up.” 

“‘Nonsense, bebee! you make me angry; how should he get up?” 

“The dook tells me so, and, what’s more, I had a dream. I thought 
I was at York, standing amidst a crowd to see a man hung, and the 
crowd shouted ‘There he comes!’ and I looked, and, lo! it was the 
tinker; before I could cry with joy I was whisked away, and I found 
myself in Ely’s big church, which was chock full of people to hear 
the dean preach, and all eyes were turned to the big pulpit; and 
presently I heard them say, ‘There he mounts!’ and I looked up to 
the big pulpit, and, lo! the tinker was in the pulpit, and he raised 
his arm and began to preach. Anon, I found myself at York again, 
just as the drop fell, and I looked up, and I saw, not the tinker, but 
my own self hanging in the air.” 

‘*You are going mad, bebee, if you want to hasten him, take your 
stick and poke him in the eye.”’ 

“That will be of no use, child, the dukkerin tells me so; but I will 
try what I can do. Halloo, Tinker! you must introduce yourself 
into a quiet family, and raise confusion—must you? You must steal 
its language, and, what was never done before, write it down Chris- 
tianly—must you? Take that—and that;’’ and she stabbed violently 
with her stick toward the end of the tent. 

“That’s right, bebee, you struck-his face; now once more, and let 
it be in the eye. Stay, wha’’s that? get up, bebee.”’ 

‘*What’s the matter, child?” 

‘Some one is coming, come away.” 

“Let me make sure of him, child; he’ll be up yet.’’ And there- 
upon Mrs. Herne, rising, leaned forward into the tent, and support 
ing herself against the pole, took aim in the direction of the further 
end of the tent. “I will thrust out his eye,” said she; and, lunging 

with her stick, she would probably have accomplished her purpose 
had not at that moment the pole of the tent given way, whereupon 
she fell to the ground, the canvas falling upon her and her intended 
victim. 
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“Here’s a pretty affair, bebee,”” screamed the girl. 
“He'll get up yet,” said Mrs. Herne, from beneath the canvas. 
“Get up!—get up yourself; where are you? where is your 

Here, there, bebee, here’s the door; there, make haste, they are 
coming:”’ 

“Ffe’ll get up yet,” said Mrs. Herne, recovering her breath, ‘‘the 
dook tells me so.” 

“Never mind him or the dook; he is drabbed; come away, or we 
shall be grabbed—both of us.” 

“One more blow, I know where his head lies.” 

“You are mad, bebee; leave the fellow—gorgio avella.”’ 

And thereupon the females hurried away. 

A vehicle of some kind was evidently drawing nigh; in a little 
time it came alongside of the place where lay the fallen tent, and 
stopped suddenly. There was a silence for a moment, and then a 
parley ensued between two voices, one of which was that of a wo- 
man. It was notin English, but in a deep guttural tongue. 

“Peth yw hono sydd yn gorwedd yna ar y ddaear?” said a masculine 
voice. 

“Yn wirionedd—I do not know what it can be,’’ said the female 
voice, in the same tongue. 

“Here is a cart, and there are tools; but what is that on the 
ground?” 

“Something moves beneath it; and what was that—a groan?” 

“Shall I get down?” 

“Ot course, Peter, some one may want your help.” 

“Then I will get down, though I do not like this place, it is fre- 
quented by Egyptians, and I do not like their yellow faces, nor their 
clibberty-clabber, as Master Ellis Wyn says. Now I am down. It is 
a tent, Winifred, and see, here is a boy beneath it. Merciful father! 
what a face! 

A middle-aged man, with a strongly marked and serious counte- 
nance, dressed in sober-colored habiliments, had lifted up the stifling 
folds of the tent and was bending over me. “Can you speak, my 
lad?” said he in English, ‘“‘what is the matter with you? if you could 
but tell me, I could perhaps help you——’’  ‘‘What is that you say? 
Ican not hear you. I will kneel down;” and he flung himself on 
the ground, and placed his ear close to my mouth. ‘Now speak if 
you can. Hey! what! no, sure, God forbid!’ then starting up, he 
cried to a female who sat in the cart, anxiously looking on—‘‘Gwen- 
wyn! gwenwyn! yw y gwas wedi ei guenwynaw. The oil! Winifred, the 
oil!” 





CHAPTER XLI. 


The oil, which the strangers compelled me to take, produced the 
desired effect, though, during at least two hours, it was very doubt- 
ful whether or not my life would be saved. At the end of that period 
the man said, that with the blessing of God, he would answer for my 
life. He then demanded whether I thought I could bear to be re- 
moved from the place in which we were? ‘‘for I like it not,’’ he con- 
tinued, “‘as something within me tells me that it is not good for any 
one of us to be here.’’ I teld him, as well as I was able, that I, too, 
would be glad to leave the place; whereupon, after collecting my 
things, he harnessed my pony, and, with the assistance of the wo- 
man, he contrived to place me in the cart; he then gave me a draught 
out of a small phial, and we set forward at a slow pace, the man 
walking by the side of the cart in which I lay. It is probable that 
the draught consisted of a strong opiate, for after swallowing it I fell 
into a deep slumber; on my awaking, I found that the shadows of 
night had enveloped the earth—we were still moving on. Shortly, 
however, after descending a declivity, we turned into a lane, at the 
entrance of which was a gate. This lane conducted to a meadow, 
through the middle of which ran a small brook; it stood between two 
rising grounds, that on the left which was on the further side of the 
water, was covered with wood, whilst the one on the right, which 
was not so high, was crowned with the white walls of what appeared 
to be a farm-house. 

Advancing along the meadow, we presently came to a place where 
grew three immense oaks, almost on the side of the brook, over 
which they flung their arms, so as to shade it as with a canopy; the 
ground beneath was bare of grass, and nearly as hard and smooth 
as the floor of a barn. Having led his own cart on one side of the 
midmost tree, and mine on the other, the stranger said te me, ‘‘This 
is the spot where my wife and myself generally tarry in the summer 
season, when we come into these parts. We are abvut to pass the 
night here. I suppose you will have no objection to do the same ? 
Indeed, I do not see what else you could do under present circum- 
stances.”” After receiving my answer, in which I, of course, ex- 


pressed my readiness to assent to his proposal, he proceeded to ur- 
harness his horse, and, feeling much better, I got down, and begah 
to make the necessary preparations for passing the night beneath 
the oak. ° 

Whilst thus engaged, I felt myself touched on the shoulder, and, 
looking round, perceived the woman, whom the stranger called Win- 
ifred, standing close to me. The moon was shining brightly upon 
her, and I observed that she was very good-looking, with a com- 
posed, yet cheerful expression of countenance; her dress was plain 
and primitive, very much resembling that of a Quaker. She held a 
straw bonnetin her hand. “I am glad to see thee moving about, 
young man,” said she, in a soft, placid tone; “I could scarcely have 
expected it. Thou must be wondrous strong; many, after what thou 
hast suffered, would not have stood on their feet for weeks or 
months. What do I say?—Peter, my husband, who is skilled in 
medicine, just now told me that not one in five hundred would have 
survived what thou hast this day undergone; but allow me to ask 
thee one thing, hast thou returned thanks to God for thy deliver- 
ance?” I made no answer, and the woman, after a pause, said, 
“Excuse me, young man, but do you know anything of God?” 
‘Very little,” I replied, “but I should say he must be a wondrous 
strong person, if he made all those big bright things up above there, 
to say nothing of the ground on which we stand, which bears beings 
like these oaks, each of which is fifty times as strong as myself, and 
will live twenty times as long.’’ [he woman was silent for some 
moments, and then said, ‘‘I scarcely know in what spirit thy words 
are uttered. If thou art serious, however, I would caution thee 
against supposing that the power of God is more manifested in those 
trees, or even in those bright stars above us, than in thyself—they 
are things of time, but thou art a being destined to an eternity; it 
depends upon thyself whether thy eternity shall be one of joy or 
sorrow.” 

Here she was interrupted by the man, who exclaimed from the 
other side of the tree, ** Winifred, it is getting late, you had better go 
up to the house on the hill to inform our friends of our arrival, or 
they will have retired for the night.’’ ‘“‘True,”’ said Winifred, and 
forthwith wended her way to the house in question, returning 
shortly with another weman, whom the man, speaking in the same 
language which I had heard him first use, greeted by the name of 
Mary; the woman replied in the same tongue, but almost immedi- 
ately said, in English, ‘‘We hoped to have heard you speak to- 
night, Peter, but we can not expect that now, seeing that it is so 
late, owing to your having been detained by the way, as Winifred 
tells me; nothing remains for you to do now but to sup—to-morrow, 
with God’s will, we shall hear you.” ‘‘And to-night, also, with 
God's will, provided you be so disposed. Let those of your family 
come hither.’”’ ‘They will be hither presently,” said Mary, ‘‘for 
knowing that thou art arrived, they will, of course, come and bid 
thee welcome.”” And scarcely had she spoke, when I beheld a party 
of people descending the moonlit side of the hill. They soon arrived 
at the place where we were; they might amount in all to twelve in- 
dividuals. The principal person was a tall, athletic man, of about 
forty, dressed like a plain country farmer; this was, I soon found, 
the husband of Mary; the rest of the group consisted of the children 
of these two, and their domestic servants. One after another they 
all shook Peter by the hand, men and women, boys and girls, and 
expressed their joy at seeing him. After which, he said, ‘Now, 
friends, if you please, I will speak a few words to you.” A stool 
was then brought him from the cart, which he stepped on, and the 
people arranging themselves round him, some standing, some seated 
on the ground, he forthwith began to address them in a clear, dis- 
tinct voice; and the subject of his discourse was the necessity, in 
all human beings, of a change of heart. 

The preacher was better than his promise, for, instead of speaking 
a few words, he preached at least three-quarters of an hour; none of 
the audience, however, showed the slightest symptom of weariness; 
on the contrary, the hope of each individual appeared to hang upon 
the words which proceeded from his mouth. At the conclusion of 
thesermon or discourse, the whole assembly again shook Peter by the 
hand, and returned to their house, the mistress of the family saying, 
as she departed, ‘I shail soon be back, Peter, I go but to make ar- 
rangements for the supper of thyself and company:”’ and, in effect, 
she presently returned, attended by a young woman, who bore a tray 
in her hands. ‘Set it down, Jessy,” said the mistress to the girl, ‘and 
then betake thyself to thy rest, I shall remain here for a little time 
to talk with my friends.’’ The girl departed, and the preacher and 
the two females placed themselves on the ground about the tray. 
The man gave thanks, and himself and his wife appeared to be 
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about to eat, when the latter suddenly placed her hand upon his 
arm, and said something to him in a low voice, whereupon he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Ay, truly, we were both forgetful;” and then getting up, 
he came toward me, who stood a little way off, leaning against the 
wheel of my cart; and, taking me by the hand, he said, ‘‘Pardon us, 
young man, we were both so engaged in our own creature-comforts, 
that we forgot thee, but itis not too late to repair our fault; wilt thou 
join us, and taste our bread and milk?” “I can not eat,’’ I replied, 
“but I think I could drink a little milk;’’ whereupon he led me to 
the rest, and seating me by his side, he poured some milk into a 
horn cup, saying, *‘ ‘Croesaw.’ That,’’ added he, with a smile, ‘‘is 
Welsh for welcome.” 

The fare upon the tray was of the simplest description, consisting 
of bread, cheese, milk, and curds. My two friends partook with a 
good appetite. ‘‘Mary,’”’ said the preacher, addressing himself to 
the woman of the house, “every time I come to visit thee, I find thee 
less inclined to speak Welsh. I suppose, in a little time, thou wilt 
have entirely forgotten it; hast thou taught it to any of thy chil- 
dren?” ‘‘The two eldest understand a few words,’ said the woman, 
“but my husband doves not wish them to learn it; he says sometimes, 
jocularly, that though it pleased him to marry a Welsh wife, it does 
not please him to have Welsh children. ‘Who,’ I have heard him 
say, ‘would be a Welshman if he could be an Englishman?’”’ ‘I for 
one,” said the preacher, somewhat hastily; ‘‘not to be king of all 
England would I give up my birthright as a Welshman. Your hus- 
band is an excellent person, Mary, but I am afraid he is somewhat 
prejudiced.”” ‘You do him justice, Peter, in saying he is an excel- 
lent person,” said the woman; ‘‘as to being prejudiced, I scarcely 
know what to say, but he thinks that two languages in the same 
kingdom are almost a» bad as two kings.” ‘‘That’s no bad observa- 
tion,”’ said the preacher, ‘‘and is generally the case; yet, thank God, 
the Welsh and English go on very well, side by side, and I hope will 
do so till the Almighty calls all men to their long account.’”’ ‘They 
jog on very well now,” said the woman; ‘but I have heard my hus- 
band say that it was not always so, and that the Welsh, in old times, 
were a violent and ferocious people, for that once they hanged the 
mayor of Chester.’’ ‘Ha, ha!”’ said the preacher, and his eyes 
flashed in the moonlight; “he told you that, did he?” ‘‘Yes,’’ said 
Mary; ‘“‘once, when the mayor of Chester, with some of his people, 
‘was present at one of the fairs over the border, a quarrel arose be- 
tween the Welsh and English, and the Welsh beat the English and 
hanged the mayor.’”’ ‘‘Your husband is a clever man,”’ said Peter, 
“‘and knows a great deal; did he tell you the name of the leader of 
the Welsh? No! then I will: the leader of the Welsh on that occa- 
sion was . He was a powerful chieftain, and there was an old 
feud between him and the men of Chester. Afterward, when two 
hundred of the men of Chester invaded his country to take revenge 
for their mayor, he enticed them into a tower, set fire to it, and 
burnt them all. That—was a very fine, noble—God forgive me, what 
was I about to say!—a very bad, violent man; but, Mary, this is 
very carnal and unprofitable conversation, and in holding it we set a 
very bud example tothe young man here—let us change the subject.” 

They then began to talk on religious matters. At length Mary de- 
parted to her abode, and the preacher and his wife retired to their 
tilted cart. 

“Poor fellow, he seems to be almost brutally ignorant,’’ said 
Peter, addressing his wife in their own native language, after they 
had bidden me farewell for the night. 

“I am afraid he is,” said Winifred, ‘‘yet my heart warms to the 
poor lad, he seems so forlorn.’’ 


CHAPTER XLII. 


I slept soundly that night, partly owing to the influence of the 
opiate. Early in the morning [ was awakened by the voices of Peter 
and his wife, who were singing a morning hymn in their own lan- 
guage. Both subsequently prayed long and fervently. I lay still 
till their devotions were completed, and then left my tent. ‘Good 
morning,”’ said Peter, ‘‘how dost thou feel!’’ ‘‘Much better,’’ said I, 
“than I could have expected.”” ‘I am glad of it,” said Peter. ‘Art 
thou hungry? yonder comes our breakfast,”’ pointing to the same 
young woman I had seen the preceding night, who was again de- 
scending the hill, bearing the tray upon her head. 

“‘What dost thou intend to do, young man, this day?’’ said Peter, 
when we had about finished breakfast. ‘‘Do,’’ said I; ‘“‘as I do 
other days, what I can.” ‘‘And dost thou pass this day as thou dost 
other days?” said Peter. ‘Why not?” said I; “what is there in this 
day different from the rest? it seems to be of the same color as yes- 
terday.”” “Art thou not aware,” said the wife, interposing, ‘‘what 





day it is? that it is Sabbath? that it is Sunday?” ‘‘No,” said I, “I did 
not know that it was Sunday.” ‘“‘And how did that happen?” said 
Winifred, with a sigh. ‘To tell you the truth,” said I, “‘I live very 
much alone, and pay very little heed to the passing of time.’’ ‘And 
yet of what infinite importance is time,’’ said Winifreé. “Art thou 
not aware that every year brings thee nearer to thy end?” “I do not 
think,”’ said I, ‘‘that I am so near my end as I was yesterday,” 
“Yes, thou art,” said the woman; “thou wast not doomed to die 
yesterday ; an invisible hand was watching over thee yesterday; but 
thy day will come, therefore improve the time; be grateful that 
thou wast saved yesterday; and, oh! reflect on one thing; if thou 
hadst died yesterday, where wouldst thou have been now?” “Cast 
into the earth, perhaps,” said I. ‘‘I have heard Mr. Petulengro say 
that to be cast into the earth is the »atural end of man.” ‘Whois 
Mr. Petulengro?” said Peter, interrupting his wife, as she was about 
tospeak. ‘Master of the horseshoe,” said I, ‘and, according to his 
own account, king of Egypt.” ‘I understand,’’ said Peter, “head of 
some family of wandering Egyptians—they are a race utterly god- 
less. Art thou of them?—but no, thou art not, thou hast not their 
yellow blood. I suppose thou belongest to the family of wandering 
artizans called —— I do not like you the worse for belonging te 
them. A mighty speaker of uld sprang up from amidst that family,” 
‘Who was he?” said I. “John Bunyan,” replied Peter, reverently, 
“and the mention of his name reminds me that I have to preach 
this day; wilt thou go and hear? the distance is not great, only half 
amile.” ‘No,” said I, “I will not go and hear.’’ ‘*Wherefore?” 
said Peter. ‘I belong to the church,”’’ said I, ‘‘and not to the con- 
gregations.”” ‘Oh! the pride of that church,” said Peter, addressing 
his wife in their own tongue, “exemplified even in the lowest and 
most ignorant of its members.’’ ‘‘Then thou, doubtless, meanest te 
go to church,” said Peter, again addrersing me; ‘‘there is a church 
on the other side of that wooded hill.” “No” said I, “I do not 
mean to go to church.” ‘May I ask thee wherefore?” said Peter. 
“Because,” said I, “I prefer remaining beneath the shades of these 
trees, listening to the sound of the leaves, and the tinkling of the 
waters.” 

“Then thou intendest to remain here?” said Peter, looking fixedly 
atme. “If I do not intrude,” said I; ‘‘but if I do, I will wander 
away; I wish to be beholden to nobody—perhaps you wish me to 
go?’”’ ‘On the contrary,” said Peter, “I wish you to stay. I begin 
to see something in thee which has much interest for me; but we 
must now bid thee farewell for the rest of the day, the time is draw- 
ing nigh for us to repair to the place of preaching; before we leave 
thee aione, however, I should wish to ask thee a question—Didst 
thou seek thy own destruction yesterday, and didst thou wilfully 
take that poison?” ‘‘No,” said I; “had I known there had been 
poison in the cake, I certainly should not have taken it.’’ ‘And 
who gave it thee?’”’ said Peter. ‘‘An enemy of mine,’’ I replied. 
‘Who is thy enemy?” ‘‘An Egyptian sorceress and poisonmonger.” 
“Thy enemy is a female. I fear thou hast given her cause to hate 
thee—of what did she complain?” “That I had stolen the tongue 
out of her head.” ‘I do not understand thee—is she young?” 
“About sixty-five.” 

Here Winifred interposed. 


‘ Thou didst call her just now by hard 
names, young man,”’ said she; “‘I trust thou dost bear no malice 


against her.’’ ‘‘No,” said I, ‘I bear no malice against her.”’ ‘Thou 
art not wishing to deliver her into the hand of what is called jus- 
tice?’ ‘“‘By no means,” said I; ‘‘I have lived long enough upon the 
roads not to cry out for the constable when my fi: ger is broken. I 
consider this poisoning as an accident of the roads; one of those to 
which those who travel are occasionally subject:’’ ‘In short. thou 
forgivest thine adversary?” . ‘‘Both now and for ever,” said I. 
“Truly,” said Winifred, ‘‘the spirit which the young man displayeth 
pleases me much: I should be loth that he left us yet. I have no 
doubt that, with the blessing of God, and a little of thy exhortation, 
he will turn out a true Christian before he leaveth us.”” ‘My exhor- 
tation!’ said Peter, and a dark shade passed over his countenance; 
“thou forgettest what I am—I—I—but I am forgetting myself; the 
Lord’s will be done; and now put away the things, for I perceive 
that our friends are coming to attend us to the place of meeting.” 
Again the family which I had seen the night before descended the 
hill from their abode. They were now dressed in their Sunday’s 
best. The master of the house led the way. They presently joined 
us, when a quiet, sober greeting ensued on each side. After a little 
time the pastor shook me by the hand and bade me farewell till the 
evening; Winifred did the same, adding, that she hoped I should be 
visited by sweet and holy thoughts. The whole party then moved 
off in the direction by which we had come the preceding night, 
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Peter and the master leading the way, followed by Winifred and the 
mistress of the family. As I gazed on their departing forms, I felt 
almost inclined to follow them to their place of worship. I did not 
stir, however, but remained leaning against my oak. 

And after a time I sat me down at the foot of the oak with my 
face turned toward the water, and, folding my hands, I fell into deep 
meditation. I thought on the early Sabbaths of my life, and the 
manner in which I was wont to pass them. How carefully I said 
my prayers when I got up on the Sabbath morn, and how carefully 
I combed my hair and brushed my clothes in order that I might do 
eredit to the Sabbath day. I thought of the old church at pretty 
D , the dignified rector, and yet more dignified clerk. I thought 
of England’s grand Liturgy, and Tate and Brady’s sonorous min- 
strelsy. I thought of the Holy Book, portions of which I was in the 
habit of reading between service. I thought, too, of the evening 
walk which I sometimes took in fine weather like the present, with 
my mother and brother—a quiet, sober walk, during which I would 
not break into a run, even to chase a butterfly, or yet more a honey- 
bee, being fully convinced of the dread importance of the day which 
God had hallowed. And how glad I was when I had got over the 
Sabbath day without having done anything to profane it. And how 
soundly I slept after the toil of being very good throughout the day. 

And when I had mused on those times a long while, I sighed and 
said to myself, I am much altered since then; am [I altered for the 
better? And then I looked at my hands and my apparei, and sighed 
again. I was not wont of yore to appear thus on the Sabbath day. 

For a long time I continued in deep meditation, till at last I lifted 
up my eyes to the sun, which as usual during that glorious summer, 
was shining in unclouded majesty; ana then I lowered them to 
the sparkling water, in which hundreds of the finny brood were dis- 
porting themselves, and then I thought what a fine thing it was to 
be a fish on such a fine summer day, and I wished myself a fish, or 
at least amongst the fishes; and then I lookéd at my hands again, 
and then, bending over the water, I looked at my face in the crystal 
mirror, and started when I saw it, for it looked squalid and miserable. 

Forthwith I started up, and said to myself, I should like to bathe 
and cleanse myself from the squalor produced by my late hard life 
and Mrs. Herne’s drow. I wonder if there is any harm in bathing 
onthe Sabbath day. I will ask Winifred when she comes home; in 
the mean time I will bathe, provided I can find a fitting place. 

But the brook though a very delightful place for fish to disport in, 
was shallow, and by no means adapted for the recreation of so large 
a being as myself; it was, moreover, exposed, though I saw nobody 
at hand, nor heard a single human voice or sound. Following the 
winding of the brook I left the meadow, and passing through two or 
three thickets, came to a place where between lofty banks the water 
ran deep and dark, and there I bathed, imbibing new tone and vigor 
into my languid and exhausted frame. 

Having put on my clothes, I returned by the way I had come to 
my vehicle beneath the oak tree. From thence, for want of some- 
thing better to do, I strolled up the hill, on the top of which stood 
the farm-house ; it was a large and commodious building built prin- 
cipally of stone, and seeming of some antiquity, with a porch, on 
either side of which was an oaken bench. On the right was seated a 
young woman with a book in her hand, the same who had brought 
the tray to my friends and myself. 

“Good day,” said I, ‘‘pretty damsel, sittingin the farm porch.” 

“Good day,” said the girl, looking at me for a moment, and then 
fixing her eyes on her book. 

“That’s a nice book you are reading,” said I. 

The girl looked at me with surprise. ‘‘How do you know what 
book it is?’’ said she. 

“How do I know—never mind; but a nice book it is—no love, no 
fortune-telling in it.” 

“Fortune-telling!’”’ said she, ‘I should think not. But you know 
nothing about it;’’ and she bent her head once more over the book. 

“I tell you what, young person,” said I, “I know all about that 
book ; what will you wager that I do not?” 

“T never wager,” said the girl. 

“Shall I tell you the name of it,” said I, ‘‘O daughter of the dairy?” 

The girl half started. “I should never have thought,” said she, 
half timidly “that you could have guessed it.” 

“I did not guess it,” said 1, ‘‘I knew it; and meet and proper it is 
that you should read it.”’ 

“Why so?” said the girl. 

“Can the daughter of the dairy read a more fitting book than the 
Dairyman’s Daughter?’ ” 
“Where do you come from?” said the girl. 





“Out of the water,” said I. ‘Don’t start, I have been bathing; 
are you fond of the water?” 

“No,” said the girl, heaving a sigh; “I am not fond of the water, 
tha’ is, of the sea;’’ and here she sighed again. 

“The sea is a wide gulf,” said I, ‘“‘and frequently separates hearts.” 

The girl sobbed. 

““Why are you alone here?”’ said I. 

“T take my turn with the rest, to keep at home on Sunday.” 

“And you are ” said I. 

“The master’s niece,” said the girl. ‘‘How came you to know it? 
But why did you not go with the rest and with your friends?” 

‘‘Who are those you call my friends?”’ said I. 

“Peter and his wife.” 

“And who are they?”’ said I. 

“Do you not know?” said the girl; ‘“‘you came with them.” 

“They found me ill by the way,” said I; ‘‘and they relieved me; I 
know nothing about them.”’ 

‘I thought you knew everything,” said the girl. 

“There are two or three things which I do not know, and this is 
one of them. Who are they?” 

“Did you never hear of the great Welsh preacher, Peter Williams?”’ 

“Never,” said I. 

‘*Well,”’ said the girl, ‘this is he, and Winifred is his wife, and a 
nice person she is. Some people say, indeed, that she is as goud a 
preacher as her husband, though of that matter I can say nothing, 
having never heard her preach. So these two wander over all 
Wales and the greater part of England, comforting the hearts of the 
people with their doctrine, and dving all the good they can. They 
frequently come here, for the mistress is a Welsh woman, and an 
old friend of both, and then they take up their abode in the cart be- 
neath the old oaks down there by the stream.” 

‘And what is their reason for doing so?’’ said I; ‘“‘would it not be 
more comfortable to sleep beneath a roof?”’ 

“I know not their reasons,” said the girl, ‘‘but so it is; they never 
sleep beneath a roof unless the weather is very severe. I once heard 
the mistress say that Peter had something heavy upon his mind; 
perhaps that is the cause. If he is unhappy, all I can say is, that I 
wish him otherwise, for he is a good man and a kind——”’ 

“Thank you,” said I, ‘I will now depart.” 

“Hem!” said the girl, ‘I was wishing——”’ 

“What? to ask me a question?” 

“Not exactly; but you seem to know everything; you mentioned, 
I think, fortune-telling.”’ 

“Do you wish me to tell your fortune?” 

“By no means; but [ have a friend at a distance at sea, and I 
should wish to know——”’ 

‘When he will come back? I have told you already that there 
are two or three things which I do not know—this is another of 
them. However, I should not be surprised if he were to come 
back one of these days; I would if I were in his place. In the 
mean time be patient, attend to the dairy, and read the ‘Dairyman’s 
Daughter’ when you have nothing better to do.” 

It was late in the evening when the party of the morning re- 
turned. The farmer and his family repaired at once to their abode, 
and my two friends joined me beneath the tree. Peter sat down at 
the foot of the oak, and said nothing. Supper was brought by a ser- 
vant, not the damsel of the porch. We sat round the tray, Peter 
said grace, but scarcely anything else; he appeared sad and de- 
jected, his wife looked anxiously pon him. I was as silent as my 
friends; after a little time we retired to our separate places of rest. 

About midnight I was awakened by a noise; I started up and lis- 
tened ; it appeared te me that I heard voices and groans. In amo- 
ment I had issued from my tent—all was silent—but the next mo- 
ment I again heard groans and voices: they proceeded from the 
tilted cart where Peter and his wife lay ; I drew near, again there was 
a pause, and then [ heard the voice of Peter, in an accent of ex- 
treme anguish, exclaim, ‘‘Pechod Ysprydd Glan—O pechod Y sprydd 
Glan!” and then he uttered a deep groan. Anon, I heard the voice 
of Winifred, and never shall I forget the sweetness and gentleness 
of the tones of her voice in the stillness of that night. I did not un- 
derstand all she said—she spoke in her native language, and I was 
some way apart; she appeared to endeavor to console her husband, 
but he seemed to refuse all comfort, and, with many groans, re- 
peated—'Pechod Ysprydd Glan—O pechod Ysprydd Glan!” I felt 
that I had no right to pry into their afflictions, and retired. 

Now, “pechod Ysprydd Glan,” interpreted, is the sin against the 
Holy Ghost. 

{TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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ONE HUNDRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 
CHAUTAUQUA LIBRARY OF ENGLISH HISTORY 
AND LITERATURE, VOL. III:—THE WARS OF 
THE ROSES. 


1. Q. What general name is given to the period of Eng- 
lish History now under consideration? A. The Wars of 
the Roses. 

2. Q. What two houses reigned during this period? A. 
The houses of Lancaster and York. 

8. Q. What sovereigns were of the house of Lancaster? 
A. Henry IV, Henry V, and Henry VI. 

4. Q. What three constituted the house of York? A. Ed- 
ward IV, Edward V, and Richard III. 

5. Q. What does Hume say of the part of English History 
relating to the wars between the Roses? A. There is no 
part since the conquest so obscure, so uncertain, so little 
authentic, or consistent, as that of the wars between the 
two Roses. 

6. Q. What were the distinguishing emblems adopted by 
the respective partisans in the Wars of the Roses? A. The 
adherents of the house of York had the white rose, and 
those of the house of Lancaster the red rose. 


»/* IS 7. Q. Over how long a period did these wars extend? A. 


‘ 


More than eighty years. 

8. Q. In the works of what dramatic poet do we have an 
unrivaled interpreter of this period of English history? A. 
Shakspere. 

9. Q. Who reigned immediately preceding the accession 
of the house of Lancaster? A. Richard II. 

10. Q. In what war did Richard IT find himself involved 
at the very commencement of his reign? A. The Hundred 
Years’ War between England and France. 

11. Q. What formidable insurrection occurred in the 
early part of his reign? A. Wat Tyler’s rebellion. 

12. Q. What battle was fought between the English un- 
der Percy, surnamed Hotspur, and the Scotch under Doug- 
las, on which was founded the celebrated ballad of Chevy 
Chase? A. The battle of Otterbourne. 

13. Q. During the absence of the king on an expedition 
into Ireland, who returned from banishment, and raising a 
large army compelled Richard to resign the crown? A. 
Henry Bolingbroke, Duke of Lancaster. 

14. Q. Upon the deposition of Richard II, who was the 
true heir to the crown? A. Edmund Mortimer, being de- 
scended from Lionel, the third son of Edward III. 

15. Q. Who was Henry Bolingbroke who now assumed 
the crown under the title of Henry IV? A. The son of 
John of Gaunt, fourth son of Edward III. 

16. Q. To what did this usurpation of the crown by Henry 
Bolingbroke give rise? A. The Wars of the Roses. 

17. Q. Before the time of Richard II in what language 
did all serious authors of England write? A. Latin. 

18. Q. What was the language of the king’s court, and 
also of the courts of law? <A. French. 

19. Q. What poet flourished during the reign of Henry 
II and the preceding one, who has been styled the morning 
star of English poetry? A. Chaucer. 

20. Q. What religious sect attained to prominence during 
the reign of Richard II? A. The Lollards. 

21. Q. By what events in the history of Christianity is 
the reign of Henry II distinguished? A. The reformation 
of religion, begun by Wicklif, and his translation of the 
Bible into the English tongue. 

22. Q. At this period the trade of England was almost en- 
tirely in what? A. Raw materials. 


23. Q. What was the character of the furniture used? A. 
Even in the houses of the rich it was still rude. 








24. Q. What is said of food? A. Barbaric profusion in 
the matter of food made up for the want of substantial com- 
forts. 

25. Q. What is said of drink? A. Wine was drunk in great 
quantities, frequently mixed with honey; and beer, which 
was largely consumed, was made of any grain and seasoned 
with pepper. 





26. Q. Of what was the reign of Richard II the begin- 
ning? A. That great faction fight which was concluded a 
century afterward by the accession of Henry VII. 

27. Q. Of what is the usurpation of the throne by the 
Duke of Lancaster, as Henry IV, another of those instances 
which history has so abundantly furnished? A. The will- 
ing acceptance by a nation, after a period of long discom- 
fort, of any one who would bring it rest. 

28. Q. What evils of his predecessor’s reign did Henry 
seek to correct? A. The arbitrary character of the govern- 
ment at the close of the late king’s reign, and the acts of 
vengeance which had marked it. 

29. Q. In what manner were some of these evils sought 
to be corrected? A. The parliament was induced to de- 
clare all the acts of the last parliament null, while those 
nobles whose adhesion to the late king had procured them 
fresh rank, fell back to their old titles. 

30. Q. By what two great partisans was the king sup- 
ported? <A. Perey, Earl of Northumberland, now made 
Constable of England, and Neville, Earl of Westmoreland, 
with the rank of Marshal. 

31. Q. What is said of our knowledge of the personality 
of Henry IV? A. There is scarcely one in the whole line 
of English kings of whose personality it is so difficult to 
get a definite idea. 

2. Q. On what principles had the house of Lancaster risen, 
and on what principles did they govern? A. They had 
risen by advocating constitutional principles, and on con- 
stitutional principles they governed. 

33. Q. When Henry had been a year upon the throne 
from whom did he receive a visit? A. The Emperor of 
Constantinople, Manuel Paleologus, who had _ traversed 
Europe seeking aid from Christian princes against the 
Turks. 

34. Q. Who aroused the Welsh in rebellion against Henry 
IV, and claimed for himself the title of Prince of Wales? 
A. Owen Glendower. . 

35. Q. With whom of his supporters did the king, for a 
variety of causes, quarrel? A. The Percies. 

36. Q. What was Henry’s policy toward the church? A. 
He was always its staunch supporter. 

37. Q. What class did he especially persecute on account 
of alleged heresy? <A. The Lollards. 

38. Q. What two hostile and most dangerous influences 
were at work during the first half of the reign of Henry lV? 
A. The extraordinary poverty of the country, and, partly 
resulting from it, the singular amount of treason and insub- 
ordination, which reached its highest point in the rebellion 
of the Percies. 

39. Q. What is said of the strength of the Commons under 
Henry IV? A. Never before, and never again for more 
than two hundred years, were the Commons so strong as 
they were under Henry IV. 

40. Q. Upon the accession of Henry V to the throne, what 
change took place in his character? A. He cast off the 
evil habits and associates of his youth, and became a wise 
and popular king. 

41. Q. What is said of the greatness of Henry V? A. Set- 
ting aside the charges of waging an unjustifiable war and 
being a religious persecutor, he is one of the greatest and 
purest characters in English history. 

42. Q. What is said of the persecution of the Lollards 
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during his reign? A. It was renewed and prosecuted with 
t severity. 

43. Q. To the crown of what other country did Henry V 
jay claim? A. France. 

44. Q. What is said of the reasonableness of this claim? 
A. It was most unreasonable. 

45. Q. How did he attempt to enforce thisclaim? A. By 
invading France with an English army. 

46. Q. In what battle did he gain a great victory over the 
French? A. The battle of Agincourt. 

47. Q. What important city in France did Henry capture 
after a prolonged siege? A. Rouen, the capital of the Duchy 
of Normandy. 

48. Q. What was the general basis of the peace entered 
into by the treaty of Troyes in 1420? A. The cession of a 
large portion of France to England. 

49. Q. Shortly afterward to whom was Henry married? 
A. Princess Catherine, daughter of the French king. 

50. Q. What occurred to King Henry during a third in- 
vasion of France? A. He sickened and died near Paris. 


51. Q. What was the age of Henry VI when he succeeded 
to the throne? A. Nine months. 

52. Q. Of what was he proclaimed king? 
England and France. 

53. Q. During the next twenty years with what was the 
mind of the whole English nation absorbed? A. The war 
in France, to there maintain the title of Henry to the crown. 

54. Q. Into whose hands did the administration of Henry’s 
dominions now fall? A. His uncles, the Duke of Bedford 
and the Duke of Gloucester; the former having the regency 
of France and the latter of England. 

55. Q. What important city of France did the English un- 
dertake to reduce by siege? A. Orleans. 

56. Q. By whom were the English compelled to raise the 
siege of Orleans? A. Joan of Arc. 

57. Q. Following the successes of the French under Joan of 
Are, where was Charles, the Dauphin, crowned King of 
France? A. At Rheims. 

58. Q. Where was Henry subsequently crowned king of 
France? <A. At Paris. 

59. Q. What was the fate of Joan of Arc? A. She was 
captured by the English, and burned to death in the market 
place at Rouen on May 30, 1431. 

60. Q. With whom was a marriage with Henry consum- 
mated as a basis of peace? A. Margaret of Anjou. 

61. Q. What was the final result of the war with France? 
A. From possessing every large town in France except Or- 
leans, the English lost every town except Calais. 

62. Q. What insurrection, growing out of the discontent 
among the people, occurred during Henry’sreign? A. Jack 
Cade’s rebellion. 


A. Of both 


63. Q. What were two of the causes that led the Duke of 


York to assert his claim to the crown? A. The imbecility 
of the king, and the unpopularity of the queen. 

64. Q. What was the result of the civil conflicts that en- 
sued? A. Henry was deposed, and the Earl of March, son 
of the Duke of York, was crowned king as Edward IV. 

65. Q. What was the character of the conflict between the 
houses of Lancaster and York during the reign of Edward 
IV? A. The scaffold, as well as the field, incessantly 
streamed with the noblest blood of England, spilt in the 
quarrel between the two contending families, whose ani- 
mosity was now become implacable. 

66. Q. After the accession of Edward IV what was the 
first great battle fought between the contending factions? 
A. The battle of Towton. 

67. Q. Who was successful in this battle? A. Edward was 
successful, and the Lancastrians were pursued and slaught- 
ered without any quarter being given. 





68. Q. Whom did Henry marry? A. Elizabeth, widow of 
Sir John Gray and daughter of Richard Woodville, Baron 
Rivers. 

69. Q. What supporter of Edward did this union displease 
and change into an opponent? A. The Earl of Warwick. 

70. Q. Through the exertions of Warwick what change 
was made in the occupancy of the throne? A. Edward 
was deposed, and Henry VI, after having been a prisoner 
six years in the tower, was released and again proclaimed 
king. 

71. Q. What results followed the battle of Barnet that oc- 
curred soon after? A. The Lanecastrians were defeated, 
Warwick slain, Edward regained the crown, and Henry 
was remanded to the tower, where he was afterward mur- 
dered. 

72. Q. What was the result of a quarrel which broke out 
between Edward and his brother, the Duke of Clarence? 
A. /The king caused the Duke of Clarence, with the concur- 
rence of his other brother, the Duke of Gloucester, to be 
impeached and condemned, and he was shortly afterward 
pu} to death in the tower. 

73. Q. What does Gairdner say of the character of Edward ? 
A. With many great defects in his character, he was a king 
more in sympathy with his people than any sovereign that 
had been seen in England since the days of Edward IIT. 

74. Q. What does Prof. Stubbs say of his character? A. 
He was a man vicious far beyond anything England had 
seen since the days of John; and more cruel and blood- 
thirsty than any king she had ever known. 

75. Q. During the reign of Edward IV what art was in- 
troduced into England, and by whom? A. The art of 
printing, by William Caxton. 


76. Q. What was the age of Edward V when he received 
the news of his accession to the throne? A. He was in his 
thirteenth year. 

77. Q. On his death-bed to whom had the late king be- 
queathed the care of the young prince, and his kingdom 
more especially? A. To his brother Richard, Duke of, 
Gloucester. 

78. Q. What was one of the first steps of Richard? A. 
To overthrow the influence of the queen by a union of the 
old nobles and the new nobility in opposition to the queen 
and her family. 

79. Q. What course did Richard then pursue? A. He 
usurped the throne, and became king under the title of 
Richard IIT. 

80. Q. How is the personal appearance of Richard de- 
scribed? A. He had a harsh and disagreeable counte- 
nance, was crook backed, splay-footed, and had his left arm 
withered. 

81. Q. What murder was perpetrated by order of Rich- 
ard? A. That of the two young princes, Edward and 
Richard, who were smothered in the tower. 

82. Q. What effect did this crime appear subsequently to 
have upon Richard? A. He was overcome with terrible re- 
morse. 

83. Q. What did the news of the murder of the princes 
excite throughout the country? A. Strong feelings of grief 
and indignation. 

84. Q. By whom was a rebellion incited against Richard, 
and how did it result? A. By the Duke of Buckingham, re- 
sulting in the capture and death of the Duke. 

85. Q. Who soon after invaded England from Brittany as 
a claimant to the crown? A. Henry Tudor, Earl of Rich- 
mond, regarded as the head of the deposed house of Lan- 
caster. 

86. Q. At what place did the forces of Richard and Henry 
meet? A. At Bosworth Field. 

87. Q. In the battle that followed what contributed 
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largely to the defeat of Richard? A. Lord Stanly’s going 
over to the side of Henry in the midst of the engagement. 

88. Q. What was the fate of Richard? A. Overpowered 
by numbers, he fell dead in the midst of his enemies. 

89. Q. After the death of Richard who was crowned king 
on the field? A. The Earl of Richmond, under the title of 
Henry VII. 

90. Q. How were the houses of York and Lancaster now 
united, resulting in the termination of the Wars of the 
Roses? A. By the marriage of Henry VII to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Edward IV. 

91. Q. In spite of apparent advance, what is said of the 
real power of Parliament befure the close of the Wars of the 
Roses? A. It had almost disappeared. 

92. Q. What is said of the power of the king’s council at 
the same time? A. It had been on the increase. 

93. Q. What was the effect of the Wars of the Roses upon 
the population of England? A. The population appears to 
have been little, if at all, decreased ; the rumber of inhabit- 
ants was still between three and four millions. 

94. Q. What is said of the ordinary apparatus of justice 
during the whole continuance of the war? A. It was unip- 
terrupted ; courts were held, and judges went their circuits 
as usual. 

95. Q. What is said of the condition of the middle classes? 
A. They were in a vigorous and improving condition. 

96. Q. What issaid of the new culture? A. The new cul- 
ture, the existence of which more than anything else sepa- 
rates the middle ages from modern times, was beginning to 
make its way. 

97. Q. Whas is said of the parallelism between English 
and French history in the fifteenth century? A. The very 
same events form, during a considerable part of the fifteenth 
century, the leading features in the history of both. But 
the same events have in either case an opposite significance. 

98. Q. What parallelism is there between the reigns of 
Henry VI in England and Charles VII in France? A. 
Each succeeded his fatherin the same year, and both reigned 
the same number of years. 

99. Q. What English king commenced to reign in 1461, 
the year Louis Xi succeeded to the throne of France, and 
was king the same number of years as Louis? A. Edward 
IV. 

100. Q. What parallelism is there between the commence- 
ment of the reigns of Charles VIII of France, and Edward 
V of England? A. Each succeeded his father in the same 
year, and each was in his minority. 


LOCAL CIRCLES.* 


The death of the poet Longfellow occurring so near his 
Memorial Day in the C. L. S. C. calendar, makes pecu- 
liarly appropriate the accounts of the way in which the day 
was commemorated by local circles. 





The secretary of the Corning, N. Y., local circle, Mr. Geo. 
8. Marx, furnishes the following account of their observ- 
ance of ‘“Longfellow’s Day:” ‘‘Our Home Circle’ invited 
all the members of the C. L. 8. C. in Corning and vicinity 
to meet at the residence of our president, Mrs. B. W. Payne, 
on the evening of Longfellow’s Day, Monday, February 
27, 1882, to celebrate the occasion, and with scarcely an 
exception they responded favorably. It was our first at- 
tempt in the way of a general celebration, and the success 
which attended our efforts will cause it long to be remem- 
bered. We provided a short program for the evening, and 
it has seldom been our privilege to enjoy a more profitable 

* All communications from local circles intended for Toe Cuav- 


TAUQUAN should be addressed to Albert M. Martin, General Secre- 
tary of the C. L. 8. C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





and strictly literary evening than this proved tobe. We 
first sang the ‘Evening Hymn of Praise’ in the Chautauqua 
carols, and then listened to the ‘Bell of Atri,’ by Mrs. B. w. 
Payne, read in such a manner as to bring out every latent 
charm of the grand poem. Mrs. Branch next favored us 
with an interesting account of the ‘birth, parentage, and 
early characteristics of Longfellow,’ after which the C. L, 
8. C.’s sang the Chautauqua song of ’76, ‘Arise and Shine.’ 
Mrs. Ecker read a well-written essay on ‘Longfellow’s first 
notice by tie public, and his subsequent progress.’ Then 
followed a recitation of ‘The Famine,’ by Miss Bissell, ren- 
dered in a very pleasing manner, and in all the pathos of 
an accomplished elocutionist. ‘Longfellow’s travels abroad, 
and the reception of his writings in foreign lands,’ was the 
subject of another essay by Mrs. English, after which the 
C. L. 8. C.’s sang ‘Join, Oh Friends, in a Memory Song.’ A 
remarkably well chosen criticism on ‘Longfellow’s Writings’ 
was read by Mrs. Huntley. After listening to another song 
by the C. L. 8S. C.’s, and another essay on ‘Longfellow’s 
Contemporaneous Writers,’ by Mrs. Sage, the literary feast 
closed with a grand instrumental solo by Miss Hattie Patch, 
and it was not long after this that we found ourselves in- 
dulging in another feast quite as enjoyable in its way as the 
former.”’ 


The Rochester, N. H., local circle numbers twenty-three, 
and is officered as follows: J. W. Applebee, president; Rev. 
J. M. Durrell, vice president, and Miss Emma Buenham, 
secretary. Meetings are held every other Friday evening 
in the vestry of the Methodist Episcopalchurch. The exer- 
cises consist of singing, prayer by the pastor, and recitations 
of the lesson. The members are enthusiastic, and the meet- 
ings interesting and instructive. 


The Required Reading for the month of May is the third 
volume of the Chautauqua Library of English History and 
Literature; and in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, Mosaics of History, 
Chemistry, Readings on Mathematics, Christianity in Art, 
and Alphabet of Mental Philosophy. Elsewhere in this 
number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN are printed one hundred 
questions and answers based on the third volume of the 
Chautauqua Library of English History and Literature. The 
work for the month we divide, as usual, into four parts, one 
for each week, for the convenience of local circles and oth- 
ers who desire such a division, as follows: 

First WEEK.—1. English History and Literature, to page 
46—Introduction, Minority of Richard II, Majority of Rich- 
ard II, Literature and Science, the Social Condition of Eug- 
land. 

2. Questions and Answers on English History and Liter- 
ature, from No. 1 to No. 25, inelusive. 

3. Mosaics of History, in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

SECOND WEEK.—1. English History and Literature, from 
page 47 to page 80, inclusive—Henry IV, Henry V. 

2. Questions and Answers on English History and Litera- 
ture, from No. 26 to No. 50, inclusive. 

3. Chemistry, Alphabet of Mental Philosophy, in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 

THIRD WEEK.—1. English History and Literature, from 
page 81 to page 116, inclusive—Henry VI, Edward IV. 

2. Questions and Answers on English History and Liter- 
ature, from No. 51 to No. 75, inclusive. 

3. Readings on Mathematics, in THE,CHAUTAUQUAN. 

FourtTH WEEK.—1. English History and Literature, from 
page 117 to end of volume.—Edward V, Richard III. 

2. Questions and Answers on English History and Liter- 
ature, from No. 76 to No. 100, inclusive. 

3. Christianity in Art, in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


A local circle was recently organized at Knoxville, Tenn., 
with Mrs. C. M. Padlock, president, and Miss Cora E, 
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Young, secretary. The secretary writes that the first meet- 
ing was simply a straight line, the second developed into a 
triangle, and the third resulted in a circle of ten members. 
Meetings are held on Monday of each week. Each inemaper 
is assigned a topic, and presents it either as an essay or réci- 
tation, as preferred. The general discussions are both lively 
and instructive. Miss Young adds: ‘‘We have none but 
good words for the C. L. 8. C., and best wishes for Dr. Viin- 
cent, our president. The course of study is just what*we 


need.”’ 


Last October a local circle of the C. L. S. C. was formed 
from a Bible class in the First Congregational Churcp of 
San Francisco, California, under the significant namé of 
“Owls.”” The teacher and leader is Mrs. L. C. More, and 
the membership is about twenty. One of the members 
writes: ‘It is wonderful how the love of study creeps in 
upon the busy lives of those who have been indifferent to 
the sweet consolation which waits upon self.culture. The 
history part of the course has led us to make demands on 
all the libraries in the city. We are now on the last pages 
of Ancient Literature, and each member of the circle is given 
some special poet or writer to look up and report. The 
Editorial Notes in THE CHAUTAUQUAN urge the forming of 
Shakspere classes, in which our circle heartily concurs. It 
is probable that there will be quite a reunion at Monterey 
this summer of Pacific Coast members, and some of them 
may be surprised at the growth of its influence. Our circle 
increases the interest in church affairs, and promotes a 
common feeling between both interests.”’ 


The C. L. S. C. of Cincinnati and vicinity gave the fourth 
lecture of their annual course of free lectures at the Y. M. 
C. A. Hall of that city, on the 23d of February last. This 
lecture was delivered by Dr. G. D. Watson, of Newport, 


Ky., his subject being ‘“‘Science in the Bible.’’ The doctor. 


introduced his subject by saying that the Bible agrees with 
science in its maturity, not in its infancy. Science in this 
age does not agree with itself for more than twenty-four 
hours at a time; but after repeated contradictions and exper- 
iments it becomes a fact, and then there is no opposition be- 
tween it and the Bible. From the numerous passages taken 
to support this we give the following: Gen. 9:4: ‘The life 
is the blood.’’ Physicians have tried for ages to discover 
what is the life, but it was not until recently that it was 
proved that the life was in the blood. A physician ampu- 
tated an arm and kept it alive for forty-eight hours by in- 
jecting into it living blood from an animal, and might have 
retained life longer if the operation had been continued. 
This discovery was thought very wonderful, but the fact is 
stated in one of the first chapters of Genesis. Job26:7: “He 
hangeth the earth upon nothing.’’ The ancients believed 
that the earth rested upon somebody or something, and no 
one thought to the contrary until Galileo, in the fifteenth 
century, demonstrated that it moves in space. The Bible 
said so hundreds of years before. Job 28:5: ‘As for the 
earth, out of it cometh bread, and under it is turned up as it 
were fire.”” From the soil plants obtain their nourishment, 
and they in turn provide us with food. That inside of the 
crust of the earth is turned up as it were fire we have abun- 
dant proof from volcanoes, hot springs, ete. Job 28:25: ‘To 
make the weight for the winds.”’ Such a thing as the wind 
having weight remained unproved till Torricelli, in 1643, 
found it to be about fifteen pounds to the square inch. Isa. 
1:18: “Though your sins be as scarlet they shall be as white 
as snow; though they be red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool.”” Man in his short-sightedness would have used the 
word black instead of scarlet and crimson. Every color 
except scarlet and crimson can be removed from wool, and 
the wool made white; but these colors remain unchanged. 





Mal. 4:2: ‘‘But unto you that fear my name shall the sun of 
righteousness arise with healing in his wings.’’ This is met- 
aphorical, but there is not a metaphor used in the Bible un- 
less it be to convey some truth, and here we have a most 
important one. Sunshine is excellent medicine, though it 
took man many centuries to find it out. A French physi- 
cian experimented with patients having the same disease 
in about the same degree. One half of them were placed 
on the sunny side and the other half on the shady side of 
the hospital. The former recovered in a much shorter time 
than the latter, and also required less medicine. Isa. 6:4: 
‘“‘And the posts of the door moved at the voice of him that 
cried.”” Here the lecturer spoke at length on the theory of 
vibrations, recalling numervus experiments made by Prof. 
Tyndall; and giving also many homely illustrations, as 
that of a company of soldiers having to break step when 
crossing a bridge. Rev. 21:18: ‘‘And the building of the 
wall of it was of jasper, and the city was pure gold, like 
unto clear glass.”” Once the world scoffed at the idea of gold 
being like clear glass, but Faraday refined gold so that it did 
become clear like glass. {Other references were to Job 38= 
7, 14, 18, 81, 32, 85; Psa. 19:6, 104:2; Eee. 1:6; Nahum 2:3, 4; 
John 5:35; James 1:17.) Truly we may say the Bible is in 
advance of science. So let the geologist dig down with his. 
bar and spade, he can never uproot the rock of ages; and 
let the astronomer use the most powerful telescope, he can 
never detect a single spot upon the Sun of Righteousness. 


The local circle at St. Louis, Mo., observed the Longfel- 
low Memorial Day in a special meeting held Monday even- 
ing, February 27, at the residence of one of the members, 
for which occasion an interesting program had been pre- 
pared. The exercises of the evening were opened by Mrs- 
Udell with an ably written sketch of the poet’s life and 
works. Miss McIntyre told the story of ‘‘Evangeline,’’ and 
Mr. Eaton gave a prose version of ‘‘Miles Standish’s Court- 
ship.’? Poems were recited by Misses Bloch, Knox, and 
Wright, and the rendition of ‘‘Paul Revere’s Ride,’’ by the 
president, Miss Peabody, was especially enjoyed by the 
members. Interspersed with the essays and recitations 
were three musical selections admirably rendered—a duet, 
“The Bridge ;’’ double quartette, ‘‘The Rainy Day,’’ and a 
solo, ‘‘The Village Blacksmith.’’ An animated discussion 
took place as to the author’s five best poems, a majority 
agreeing on ‘Evangeline,’ ‘‘Hiawatha,’’ “Courtship of 
Miles Standish,’’ ‘‘A Psalm of Life,” and “‘Excelsior.’’ The 
whole circle then joined in singing ‘The Psalm of Life’’ to 
a familiar tune, and the literary portion of the program 
closed with a memory exercise, requiring quickness of 
thought, familiarity with the names of Longfellow’s poems, 
and a knowledge of the two entitled ‘The Builders’ and 
‘“‘Haunted Houses,’ in which most of the members of the 
circle took part. 


Tuesday evening, February 28, eight members of the Cov- 
ington, Ky., local circle gathered in the parlors of the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Lawrence, Fifth and Johnson Streets, to dis- 
cuss the regular lesson, and to celebrate the poet Longfel- 
low’s birthday. The Questions and Answers on Ancient Lit- 
erature, and the chapters on Mosaics of History, as laid dowr 
in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for February, having occupied the 
attention of the circle the first part of the evening, the 
Longfellow memorial was observed by the recitation of the 
following poems from the works of the poet: ‘Potter’s: 
Wheel,’’ Miss Thrasher; ‘The Day is Done,’’ Mr. Metcalfe; 
“The Lighthouse,’ Mrs. Oglesby; ‘‘The Emperor,’”? Mrs. 
Kirett; ‘‘The Golden Milestone,’’ Mr. Houston. To these 
appropriate and well-read selections, the president, Mr. 
Oglesby, added a sketch of the author’s life. All present 
enjoyed the evening. 
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The corresponding secretary of the Montgomery, Alabama, 
<. L. 8. C., writes an interesting account of their local 
aircle. There are four regular members, Mrs. H. M. Bush, 
Miss Follonsbee, Miss Mary D. Davis and Mrs. C. W. Buck- 
ley, and ten local members. Mrs. Buckley says: ‘‘The 
«circle meets every week, on Friday evening, at the house of 
one of the members. The questionsin THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
are thoroughly learned, many more questions are asked 
on the other readings, and doubtful and interesting points 
discussed. We have maps and dictionaries, and take much 
interest in really studying the subjects in hand. Four of 
our members are active school teachers; all the gentlemen 
are in business, and the remainder are ladies with family 
cares. But while each member is busily employed every 
day, all find time for, and pleasure in, the readings of the 
©. L.8.C. Please inform the lady from Northern Alabama, 
whose interesting but rather plaintive letter was in the De- 
cember CHAUTAUQUAN, that the Montgomery C. L. 8S. C. 
sends her cordial greeting. Though not great in numbers, 
we all mean to be earnest workers, and give her most hearty 
sympathy, bidding her ‘ be of good cheer.’ ”’ 


Yuba City, Cal., has a local circle of nine members. The 
president is Mrs. B. F. Walton, and the secretary Mrs. C. 
Weeman. The latter writes: ‘‘ We meet once a week, and 
all are so enthusiastic over the course of study that no one 
likes to be absent. We answer and discuss the questions in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, and also read ‘Mosaics of History,’ or 
some other article in that excellent magazine. The Me- 
morial Days are also remembered, and the selections read. 
We consult Webster, and correct mispronunciation. We 
consider the questions and answers in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
admirable helps in fixing the studies in our minds.” 


A member of the Farmington, IIl., local circle writes: 
“We have a delightful little circle here now of six members. 
‘We meet every week. Subjects are assigned to members on 
which to prepare questions for the following meeting, at 
which they impart all the additional information they can 
gather upon their topics. We have acolumn in our local 
paper, and we prepare papers to be published each week upon 
the subjects under consideration. It is our hope that we can 
interest others in the course in this way.’’ The feature last 
mentioned in the work of the Farmington circle is one that 
ould be profitably imitated by many others. Local news- 
papers will usually be willing to give a column each week to 
the C. L. 8. C. if members will prepare the matter. Think 
of the good seed that would be sown if every one of the local 
éireles were to have a column published in a local paper 
each week, devoted to the C. L. S.C. work! The benefit 
would not be alone to those outside the circle, but would re- 
sult in greater efficiency on the part of those who would en- 
gage in preparing the articles. 


Miss Belle Johnson reports in regard to the Chillicothe, 
Ohio, local circle, as follows: ‘Since the organization, 
mearly four years ago, our little band of workers, averaging 
eight members, have met regularly every two weeks, until 
this year, when we have met every week instead, finding it 
moore pleasant and profitable to take shorter lessons and 
meet oftener. We have had oral examinations on all the 
outline text-books, appointing different members as teach- 
ers, and occasionally calling on outsiders for assistance. On 
physiology we pressed a young physician into service who 
was present with a skeleton and gave an interesting lec- 
ture. Several ministers have lectured for us. The zeal of 
our members is increasing, and we have all decided that we 
ean not dispense with our weekly meetings.” 
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A correspondent in Wisconsin writes: 

“‘As a friend of the C. L. 8. C., you will be glad to notice 
that the Berlin circle is increasing so rapidly that it be- 
comes necessary to order copies of THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
twice a week. * * * * * . 
We find THE CHAUTAUQUAN indispensable. Aside from 
the advantages which we derive from the systematic ar- 
rangement of the required reading, and the questions and 
answers, which make the reading so much more intelligible 
and enjoyable, we have the satisfaction of feeling more 
keenly than would be possible by reading books, that weare 
in fellowship with thousands of others all over our land, 
whose faces we shall never see, but whose hearts and aspi- 
rations and. hopes are in unison with ours. I think this 
thought is of itself sufficient to stimulate us when our cour- 
age fails, as it sometimes will when other cares press heav- 
ily upon us.’’ 


A lady in Boonville, Indiana, writes as follows: 

DEAR CHAUTAUQUAN:—It has entered my head to write 
you a letter, not because I think I can add anything to your 
already richly laden pages, but because I think it will do 
me good to tell you how much I already love you, and how 
much benefit I have in this short time derived from a pe- 
rusal of your columns. Iam so sorry that I did not know 
of the existence 6f the C. L. S. C. in time to begin the stu- 
dies in October, and this brings me to ask the question: 
Why do not the managers advertise the C. L. S. C. in a few 
of the leading standard family books and papers of the day? 
I mean, a short article, setting forth its object, aim, plan, 
and cost? Why not have a fund for that, to be kept up by 
voluntary fees by each member? and I am sure there are 
many who would give something toward telling others of 
this vast field of knowledge which has been opened to the 


‘poor, for the small sum of six or seven dollars a year. I 


came to know of it by an almost forced acknowledgment of 
a member in the 7oledo Blade, but, by the time I got every 
thing here to work with, it was late in December, and I am 
doing my very best to catch up. Some days I read almost 
the entire day, but housework has engaged my attention 
for over four years, and it is hard for me to bring myself to 
study again: My education has been purely text-book 
learning, without that general information which one so 
much needs in these days, and the course of the C. L. S. C. 
has brought me just where every true student must be 
brought before he is prepared to receive instruction rightly, 
and thatis to a realization of how little he knows in com- 
parison with what there is to know. The Mosaics of His- 
tory and the History of Art I have read, but there were so 
many things in both that I knew nothing of, hence could 
not understand them, that I prepared a list of questions 
which I intended to send to you to see if you would answer 
them for me, but when I came to reading Christianity in 
Art, Man’s Antiquity and Language, and General History, 
Bible History in the Light of Modern Research, and His- 
tory of Ancient Literature, I found all of them answered, 
so I intend, after I catch up with the class, to go all over 
October and November’s reading, and strive to understand 
it better. It is very likely that most of the members of 
the Circle are not so ignorant of general history as I am, 
but it seems to me that if December and January’s reading 
had been laid out for October and November, and vice versa, 
it could have been followed up more intelligently. And, 
then, those one hundred questions. Nothing could be bet- 
ter adapted to our progress. Then, there are the Round- 
Table talks, and the numerous lectures which we, out 
West, could never hear but for THE CHAUTAUQUAN. Some 
times I wonder how you ever conceived the idea of such a 
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d scheme as the C. L.8.C. This is my first year, and 
although I am afraid I shall prove a very dull scholar, yet 
I mean to do my best, and I know the good people of the 
c. L. 8. C. will not order me to be hanged if that be a fail- 
ure, but will bear with me and allow me to try it over next 
year. My greatest trouble is to remember what I read. I 
have secured a blank book, and every little item of general 
information which I especially desire to remember I[ write 
in that book, without any reference to whether it belongs to 
art, literature, or history, and I intend to review this often, 
so that its contents will, in course of time, become familiar 
to me, and I may in future arrange its contents with re- 
spect to subjects and divisions. I have two children whom 
J mean to start in October next in the children’s course, 
and require each of them to keep a similar book, and, if I 
live, they shall never be at the loss for general information 


that I am. 





{Copy of a private letter to Dr. Vincent. ] 

“VERY DEAR FRIEND:—Allow me to bring to your notice 
this inclosed card of the Children’s.Scripture Union, origi- 
nating in England, and now {finding its way into many 
lands and homes. Could not this, or something like this, 
be profitably grafted on your Chautauqua course of study? 
I feel at liberty to mention this because sister and I are both 
graduates of the Chautauqua Sunday-school course of study 
—she, Mary Leitch, in 1878, and I in 1877—as are also my 
dear friends, Mittie Bebout, and her husband, Mr. Richards, 
who are now in Africa under the A. B. C. F. M., opening 
up the new mission in Umzilla’s kingdom. Thus you see 
your Chautauqua children, once housed in the ‘‘Ark,’’ are 
scattered abroad as Noah’s were of old. Brother, sister, and 
I have been for the past two years in Ceylon, as mission- 
aries of the A. B. C. F. M., and in our field, and directly 
under our care, are eighteen Sunday-schools, with an aver- 
age attendance of 778 Tamil scholars. 

“Tf you would step with me into our Native Church Sun- 
day-school some morning, and see the two hundred and 
forty or so of bright faces, the graded classes, the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Lesson Leaves in Tamil, maps, black- 
board, adjoining rooms for primary and adult classes, the 
Amerivan organ, and the rousing singing of Moody and 
Sankey hymns in Tamil, you would forget yourself for a 
moment, and fancy you were in America, perhaps ina side- 
show at Chautauqua. 

“The memory of those two summers at Chautauqua is 
among the happiest and most helpful of my life, for which I 
shall ever feel grateful. 

“T have seen stray copies of the ASSEMBLY HERALD and 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN for 1881, and our educated people, 
Tamil Christians, have been very much interested in them; 
and asked me, if I would not ask the editor to donate, or 
give at reduced rates, a copy for the coming year to the Y. 
M. C. A. Library and Reading Room, Manefy, Jaffna, Cey- 
fon. There are in the Manefy field over four hundred men 
and women educated in English, besides as many more 
boys, young and old, studying it in the village schools. 

“With prayers for yourself, and the progress of your work, 
Iam yours very truly, MARGARET W. LEITCH.”’ 


C. L. S. C. ROUND-TABLE.* 


Dr. VINCENT: I have received this communication: 
“The few at the C. L. S. C. Round-Table who murmur at 
the cost of the required books do not express the feeling of 
the class in general. It has troubled many of us lest you 
should think the complaint universal among us. Weof the 








*The sixth Round-Table Conference of the C. L. S. C. for 1881. held 
in the Hall of Philosophy, Chautauqua, August 17th, at 5 o’clock p. 
m., Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent presiding. 








class of 1882 do feel like pledging ourselves to make our final 
examination, if possible, all that you desire. By request of 
a number of the class.’’ 

Good! 1 do not think anybody is disposed really to mur- 
mur at the cost of the books. I think there are a great many 
people who are pretty well put to it to get all the money 
they want for all the different things they would like to 
have in this world, and things that seem very important. 
And there are some people who get plenty of money. It 
comes easy. Some are born into it—they inherit a fortune. 
Then there are some people desperately poor, and some of 
them very nice people—people with the odds against them. 
They had, for example, five thousand dollars once, and it 
was put into railroad stock at the advice of a very trust- 
worthy business friend, and the railroad went to “flinders,”’ 
to use a quotation from Shakspere, or somebody, and that 
five thousand dollars was all they had. They don’t tell 
everybody the five thousand dollars is gone, but they havea 
vague hope that the five thousand, sometime, or some portion 
of it, may come back. There are people who get a very small 
salary. ‘One-half of this world do not know how the other 
half live,” is an old saying. There are people whose income 
is so small that it requires the greatest amount of planning 
to do the fair thing for poor old father and mother, for the 
more needy neighbor, and for the sick boy to whom an or- 
ange is such a luxury. The church needs its share, and the 
Sunday-school needs a quarter now and then, and when one 
looks at the way the money comes in, and the ways for it to 
go out, there are a great many heart-aches in this world. 
Nobody ever annoys me by murmuring at the expense of 
the C. L. 8. C. books. I have suffered because we could not 
bring the prices of the C. L. 8. C. books down. We tried to 
bring them to the lowest figure, until you yourselves know 
how we make it difficult to get the books because the book 
stores will not handle them. We have profound respect for 
those people, who, in spite of this struggle against fate, still 
keep the upper regions of life clear with the light of truth, 
and stili try to live for the best things of this life, even though 
they have to fight for it. God’s blessing on those people 
who havea hard time! And may God give a little more 
sympathy and self-denial and generosity to those to whom 
money comes more easily! 

‘*Ts it necessary to read all the notes in the required books, 
and long headings of chapters, titles to pictures, dates on 
tops of pages, etc.? Some of the books would be delightful 
if I could do as I pleased in that matter. In ‘ Hints for 
Home Reading’ for example, do we need to read the ‘ Sug- 
gestions for Household Libraries,’ except for-reference? The 
list of books, [ mean.’’ 

No, you need not read that list. If you go to a hotel it is 
not necessary you should read the whole bill of fare. There 
are a good many things in what are called notes. Take, for 
example, the notes under a page of THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
that contained the Origin of Nations, that elaborate thing 
from Rawlinson. Partare in Greek, and part in French. Of 
course we all know Greek and French, but then it is not 
necessary for us to read all of those things. Dr. John Me- 
Clintock, perhaps the most scholarly minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, president of Drew Theological Sem- 
inary, and originator of McClintock and Strong’s Biblical 
Cyclopedia, used to read a book and get all that was in it 
worth anything with marvelous quickness. You would be 
astounded if you could have watched him pick up a book, 
and turn over the pages, and then tell you about all there 
was in it. There are people who have a way of reading a 
book rapidly. I do not know now it comes, but the page 
responds to the mind that reads, and you bring it right in, 
and you can not tell exactly how you do it, as a person will 
play on the piano and chat at the same time. Now, there 
are some books that you can almost read in that way. You 
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can glance at a page and see pretty much all that there is in 
that page. I would not call it ‘‘reading’’ for most people, 
but there are some pages of books that)may be read almost 
as rapidly as that. It is sometimes a great waste to ponder 
over particular lines or pages in order to read abook. Now, 
don’t abuse that counsel. 

Some one says that what you read so rapidly you can not 
retain in the memory. Mark the margin when you come to 
the idea that is on the page. If you have the thought you 
are just as likely to remember it by that way of reading as 
by the other. You know the old law we have about the 
memory—don’t be too anxious about the memory. Forget 
that you have a memory, and read on, and you will be more 
likely toremember than if you are forever remembering how 
you forget. 

‘Speaking of the cost of books, our fee at the local circle 
pays for one or more sets of the books, to be used by those 
who are not able to buy them. This may be of benefit to 
some one.” 

A very good idea where you do have a local fee, and where 
you do not you might have a local collection and purchase 
two or three sets of books. 

We have had some consultation about a preparatory course, 
and Miss Washburn, who [ think has left, and who is very 
much interested in the California circle, agreed to the sug- 
gestion which I made, as follows: That instead of selecting 
a set of books for the preparatory course, we select twenty 
books, any five of which will be accepted as one year of the 
required course of reading; that a committee in California 
select ten, that we select ten, and that we publish that list 
of twenty books, and any person reading five of the books 
will be recognized as having completed one year of the pre- 
paratory course. In that way we shall get four years of 
reading out of these preparatory students. I thinkourC. L. 
8S. C. course is a little too advanced for the class of people 
about whom Miss Washburn spoke, and about whom a lady 
from California wrote her, and if we can adopt this plan it 
will suit our side of the Rocky Mountains as well as theirs. 

If Dr. Sample, of Ohio, is present, I would be very glad to 
have a brief statement from him of his manner of conduct- 
ing a local circle. 

Dr. SAMPLE: I gave & little statement here last night of 
how we conduct our local circle; and will you allow me to 
say a word as to the value that circle has been to me and 
my friends? When I left school I left it with some high 
purposes and resolves that I would not do as most men do, 
lay my studies aside. I engaged in professional life, and 
for years it was a struggle for success. Success came, but I 
found there came with it a shrunken mind, and I might 
say almost a shrunken heart, and it seemed to me with the 
business that was upon me, there was no time and no op- 
portunity to engage in any work which would develop my 
mind and heart. I can well understand what Mr. Gough 
said the other day, that when he was a young man he felt 
mad when he saw the opportunities others had. I said to 
my wife sometimes, ‘‘it is not worth while to live if we are 
to live to accumulate a little money and die with shrunken 
souls.’’ It was at this time the C. L. S. C. came to me asa 
messenger of light, almost. I hailed it as the very means 
by which I could eseape from the bondage into which 1 had 
fallen. We have now worked and read two years, and I 
wish [ could tell you how much good it has done myself 
and my wife. It has made a common ground on which we 
have gone along together. It has made us feel that from 
year to year we were accumulating a little more knowledge. 
Then, my friends, it has done me a vast deal of good in 
making me more efficient in the cause of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and for that I prize it. More than that, the reading 
of history has furnished me with illustrations and more 
assistance than I can tell you. Then it has enabled me to 





do a great service to others. Last winter we had in our 
church a large number of young people who were frittering 
away their time in amusements, hurtful to say the least, 
We spoke to the pastor about the C. L. 8. C., and he gave 
out from the pulpit a call fora meeting. At the meeting I 
stated the basis and plans of the circle, and to our surprise 
we had some forty-eight or fifty members join. During'the 
last year we have had some glorious meetings—meetings 
which told on that community. The president was a young 
lawyer of Dayton. He took hold of the presidency with 
feelings of great hesitation, but he has since told me with 
tears in his eyes that no amount of money would induce 


| him to forego the advantages this Circle has been to him. 


The reading of that book, ‘“The Tongue of Fire,’’ has awak- 
ened some members to a new life, and some toa life of more 
consecration than before. Last night as I stood by that 
camp fire I said in my heart, God helping me, I will go 
home, and I will not rest until I have done all in my power 
to cause this Circle to girdle the earth in a flame of living 
light. 

There is one thing that has pained me since I have been 
here, and that is this cry to our president and counselors to 
lower the standard. In the first place, if this circle is to 
amount to anything it must be of such a nature as to com- 
mand the respect of men who are educated in the commu- 
nity. I-shall never forget how, when I submitted this plan 
to a friend of mine, he said, ‘‘Young man, there is no fool- 
ishness to that; I tell you if you accomplish that course 
you will amount to something.” It made me feel this 
thing was worth working for. Another fact: if it is so easy 
we can accomplish it without any effort we shall cease to 
respect it ourselves. You know how that is; anything that 
costs you no effort you will not appreciate. Money that 
comes easy, goes easy. There is no royal road to learning. 
During the war, at the battle of Cold Harbor, a regiment 
was ordered to charge a redoubt. At the word “forward” 
they sprang to the work. The iron shot and the fiery flame 
belehed from the cannon, and the lines wavered. The color 
sergeant was far up the side of the redoubt, and the colonel 
said to him, ‘Sergeant, bring back your colors to the regi- 
ment;’’ but the sergeant turned around, and with flushed 
face and flashing eyes said, ‘‘Colonel, bring up your regiment 
to the colors!’’ So, my friends, I say to you all to-day, let 
us not pain the hearts of our good president, and of our 
board of counselors, who are spending their time and 
strength, not for the love of money, but for the love of do- 
ing good—let us not pain their hearts by continually crying, 
“Bring down the standard to us,’’ but let us say, ‘‘God help- 
ing us, we will bring ourselves up to the standard!’’ [Ap- 
plause. 

Dr. VINCENT: You are a Methodist, are you not? 

Dr. SAMPLE: Iam not; [ama Baptist. , 

Dr. VINCENT: I must say that there is a good deal of life 
about some of these Baptists. I would like to make an ex- 
hortation, but [ will deny myself that privilege. 

Now, I want to ask you a question or two, and I want you 
either to send me a written answer as you have opportunity 
to investigate, or to give an answer at the next meeting of 
our Round-Table, on Friday. I have no map to consult for 
myself, but every one of the spaces between these columns 
has a meaning to me, and [I want it to have a little more 
definite meaning. Out here in front of this platform a 
short distance is the centre of this building, which is the 
centre of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. A 
straight line drawn from the centre of this building, going 
out the centre space between those two columns, and going 
out, and out, and out one thousand miles, five thousand 
miles, and going on, and on, and on until it comes back 
through that central space to the centre, would pass through 
what principal cities of this world? Ora line starting right 
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out from the center through this central space between the 
two columns, and sweeping all the way around until it 
comes back here to the center would pass through what 
principal cities? That is a question I want answered on 
next Friday. AndI shall give the name to that space of 
the principal city that is reached within twelve thousand 
miles, and this space to the principal city within the other 
twelve thousand miles, and that space to the one that shall 
be reached within one-half way around. I want to know 
the principal cities through which these lines will pass, and 
the largest cities, and the one which is entitled to the place 
of honor in this connection. And if you will do that same 
thing with your local circle at home, or from your own 
house with your children, if you have children, you will be 
surprised at how much research it will take, and how much 
of geography you will learn before you are through. 

Every home has some pictures in it. There are engrav- 
ings, or chromos, or paintings, or photographs, that hang 
on the wall. There are many kinds of pictures. There are 
different kinds of engravings, on wood, stone, metal, line, 
stipple, mezzotint, etc. There are pictures of various kinds 
in books. No house but has its uncatalogued list of pic- 
tures to which little hands and eyes have access at will. 
The minister, who sets the members of his lyceum reading 
union, or the leader of a local circle who sets his members 
on an artistic exploration to discover and classify the pic- 
tures in their own homes, is already doing a good work. 
One little fellow begins with the parlor, draws his diagram 
of the four walls, and locates every picture, telling its sub- 
ject, the class to which it belongs, the manner of its execu- 
tion. Thus he goes over the walls of the whole house, and 
then begins to search like an Egyptologist or an Assyriolo- 
gist into the pictures buried in the volumes on the table or 
on theshelves. Criticisms upon pictures as to their truthful- 
ness to nature or otherwise, the stories which they com- 
memorate, the lessons which they teach—what a world of 
possibilities do we find ia the plainest home simply among 
the pictures which it contains, and in how many worthy 
things a minister educates the children of his church when 
he turns them out to observe, classify, criticise, and report. 

Instead of going into dry, dull, weary recitations in the 
local circle, how many original investigations and reports 
of this kind may be made that bear on the subject of the 
lesson, making the outline of the lesson, and contributing a 
great deal of instruction to the class. There are fifty 
things that ingenuity can suggest in the way of making lo- 
cal circles cheery, and bright, and restful, to alternate with 
the severer exercises of discipline. 

Now, I want to ask alla question or two. I want some one 
to give me what he regards as the most important event in 
the history of the world down to the present time. 

A VOICE: The Creation. 

Dr. VINCENT: The Creation being assumed, what is the 
most important event? 

A voice: The birth of Christ. 

A voice: The crucifixion of Christ. 

A VoIcE: The resurrection of Christ. 

A VOICE: The ascension of Christ. 

Dr. VINCENT: You take those four events and you will 
be surprised to know how much of theology is involved in 
the answer people give to that question. People ask, which 
do you regard as the most important? I can tell you of a 
school of theology that will fix at once on the crucifixion; I 
€an point toa school of theology that will fix at once on the 
resurrection ; and I will give you a school of theology that 
will fix at once on the birth, so interwoven are the facts 
which impress us with the theories we hold with the sys- 
tems of theology and philosophy that grow out of history. 
Now, taking these four principal events, give me another 
important event in the history of the world, and let us go 





outside the Bible this time. 

A VoIcE: The discovery of America. 

A VoIcE;, The landing of the Pilgrims. 

A voIcE: The French Revolution. 

A VoIcE: The founding of Chautauqua. 

A VOICE: The Reformation. 

A VOICcE: The invention of printing. 

Dr. VINCENT: I have the whole range of history through 
six thousand years, and I want outside of the American 
Continent, and outside the Bible,what you regard as the 
greatest event in the history of the world. 

A voice: Alexander and his career. 

A VoIcE: The founding of the Roman Empire. 

A voIcE: The reformation of the sixteenth century. 

A VOICE: The Crusades. 

A VOICE: The discovery of electricity. 

Dr. VINCENT: I do not refer to inventions. Suppose I 
want ten great events in history, what events would you 
settle upon? Do not take more than one of them from the 
Bible; we recognize all of them as being important. Take 
one from the Bible, and give me ten great events of history 
for next Friday afternoon. Also, please do not forget that 
I want to know these geographical lines for Friday after- 
noon. 

I hold in my hand a little manual, not published in this 
country, but such a little manual as local circles might 
profitably use if they wanted to supplement, say for Geol- 
ogy, the chapters on Geology in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
These little manuals of elementary science are published in 
England, I think by the Society for the Promotion of Chris- 
tian Knowledge. They constitute a series of primers of sci- 
ence, published in the interest of Christian thought, and 
they are of course trustworthy as standards of science. There 
are eight or ten of these little text-books. I do not know 
that you can get hold of them. You might create a de- 
mand by ealling for them, or they might be re-published. 
I suppose at least portions of this one on geology will be 
Take the required 


published in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
reading in connection with the study of a little manual 


like this, how much you can accomplish. Itis published in 
New York by Potts, Young & Co., an English house. You 
can get their list of small books, and even if in your local 
cirele you do not employ them, it will be well for some of 
you to have them. 

I have asked Professor Corning to say a few words to you 
about stereoscopic views and stereoscopes in connection 
with art. I am sorry to limit the Professor as to time, but 
I know you would like to get his hints. 

Pror. CORNING: I want to say a word first about the use 
of ‘Index Rerums,’’ books of reference for the conservation 
of knowledge I spoke of the alphabetical arrangement of 
books the other day for the preservation of facts having 
reference to the great monuments and masterpieces of art. 
I recommended dividing the book for the letters A, B, C, 
etc., and somebody put to me the puzzling question as to 
how many pages to devote to A, to B, ete. I would recom- 
mend the practice which I have followed myself, and which 
has grown out of my experience. I would take a blank 
book and begin at the beginning, and as fast as I got infor- 
mation about a work of art I would write itdown. ThenI 
would have the pages at the end corresponding in number 
with the letters of the alphabet, A, B, C, ete., and I would 
index my book. I keep sucha book as that. My first plan 
was to get a book lettered all the way through, but I found 
the same embarrassment suggested to me, and now I keep 
a book for the monuments of art, and whatever I want to 
preserve I put right down, and I have it indexed atthe end. 
The reflex influence of such a method of study upon the 
mind is marvelous. You have got an objective set of pigeon 
holes in your books, but these can re-act on you and make a 
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subjective set of pigeon holes. You want to train your mind 
so that when you read anything it will at once find its place, 
and so that little influence will bring it up. ‘‘A” will have 
its pigeon hole, not only externally in the book, but inter- 
nally in the mind. It is the same mission that the crutch 
has to the cripple, not to be used altogether, and with ser- 
vile adherence, but to educate the man so that finally he 
ean throw his crutch aside. Now, [ find after years I am 
not so dependent upon it, yet I keep my book, because mem- 
ory can not be depended and relied upon to conserve such 
a large number of facts as one will get. I owe all the suc- 
cess I have in life, I owe all the ability I have of making a 
lecture, and gathering together information to give the peo- 
ple, to that method of study. If I had not devised it years 
ago I know my life would have been, in a sense, a compara- 
tive failure. I recommend all of you to commence reading 
in that way. You will save an immense amount of time, 
and train your memory. 

Now, in regard to the stereopticon. There is a difference 
between a stereoscupe and a stereopticon. I wish thatevery 
local circle had a stereopticon. You can not get one exactly 
like mine; it is very expensive. Every pastor ought to have 
such an instrument to use with a calcium light to illustrate 
Bible scenes. What a world of good he can do with it if he 
will adopt it and use it! Every lecture costs a good deal of 
money, however, and an ordinary magic lantern or sciopti- 
con which can be managed with good oil, is quite sufficient 
for the purposes of a local circle, for a Sunday-school, or for 
a public school. The amount of good that you can do in 
your family, or your local circle, with even a little instru- 
ment of that kind, which can be had for perhaps fifteen or 
twenty dollars, is astonishing. In reading you sometimes 
get hold of rare books. In my lecture on “Christ in Art” I 
got several illustrations from books I can not afford to buy 
at all. But I go to the Astor Library, or some other library, 
and get the loan of a book, and get it in the hands of my 
photographer, and so put it on glass. Noone can afford to 
possess all these things unless he has a private fortune. 
Now, it is very easy to multiply them by going to a photog- 
rapher, somebody who understands making glass slides, 
and have him put them on glass. I have glass pictures I 
would not sell for fifty dollars, because I can not reproduce 
them. Look around among rare books, or books that are not 
rare, and you will find pictures representing art that can not 
be possessed by everybody. Put them into your stereopti- 
con, and put them on the wall of the room of your local 
circle, or Sunday-school, or your school room. For your 
schoiars who are reading Greek history put on the wall the 
picture of a Doric temple, or an Ionic temple, and the bright 
picture will burn itself into the memory of the children; 
they will never forget it. I passed along my screen last night 
nearly fifty pictures. I had to do it in a great hurry, but the 
brightness of that picture I am persuaded burned itself into 
the memory of my audience so that if they ever see that 
picture again they will recognize it and rememberit. And 
the usefulness of these little illustrations in impressing 
facts upon the mind is marvelous. A local circle in posses- 
sion of one hundred slides, with a petroleum lantern, will 
be rich, and will be so rich that they will want to grow 
richer every year. 


- 
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Probably the last autograph written by Mr. Longfellow 
was that penned by him in the album of two boys who 
called on him on Saturday, March 18. True to his former 
habit, the venerable poet received the lads kindly, showed 
them through his house, talked with them for some time, 
and wrote his autograph in their album. An hour later his 
fatal illness had set in. The children instinctively loved 
the good poet, and he never allowed to pass unimproved the 
opportunity to make them happy. 
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THE VISION OF MIRZA. (ADDISON.) 


On the fifth day of the moon, which, according to the cus- 
tom of my forefathers, I always keep holy, after having 
washed myself, and offered up my morning devotions, I as- 
cended the high hills of Bagdad, in order to pass the rest of 
the day in meditation and prayer. As I was here refreshing 
myself on the tops of the mountains, I fell into a profound 
contemplation on the vanity of human life; and, passing 
from one thought to another, surely, said I, man is buta 
shadow, and life a dream. While I was thus musing, I cast 
my eyes toward the summit of a rock which was not far 
from me, where I discovered one in the habit of a shepherd, 
but who was in reality a being of superior nature. I drew 
near with profound reverence, and fell down at his feet. 
The genius smiled upon me with a look of compassion and 
affability, that familiarized him to my imagination, and at 
once dispelled all the fears and apprehensions with which I 
approached him. He lifted me from the ground, and, tak- 
ing me by the hand, ‘Mirza,’’ said he, “I have heard thee 
in thy soliloquies; follow me.”’ 

He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock; and, 
placing me on the top of it, ‘‘Cast thy eyes eastward,’’ said 
he, ‘‘and tell me what thou seest.’’ ‘I see,” said I, ‘‘a huge 
valley, and a prodigious tide of water rolling through it.” 
‘The valley that thou seest,’’ said he, ‘‘is the vale of mis- 
ery; and the tide of water that thou seest is part of the 
great tide of eternity.”’ ‘‘What is the reason,” said I, ‘that 
the tide I see rises out of a thick mist at one end, and again 
loses itself in a thick mist at the other?’ ‘‘What thou 
seest,’’ said he, ‘is that portion of eternity which is called 
time, measured out by the sun, and reaching from the be 
ginning of the world to its consummation. Examine now,” 
said he, ‘‘this sen that is bounded with darkness at both 
ends, and tell me what thou discoverest in it.’’ ‘I seea 
bridge,”’ said I, ‘standing in the midst of the tide.” ‘‘The 
bridge thou seest,’’ said he, ‘‘is human life; consider it at- 
tentively.’?’ Upon a more leisurely survey of it, I found that 
it consisted of three-score and ten entire arches, with sev- 
eral broken arches, which, added to those that were entire, 
made up the number about a hundred. As I was counting 
the arches, the genius told me that this bridge consisted at 
first of a thousand; but that a great flood swept away the 
rest, and left the bridge in the ruinous condition I now be- 
held it. ‘‘But teli me further,’ said he, ‘‘what thou discov- 
erest on it.’’ ‘I see multitudes of people passing over it,” 
said I, ‘‘and a black cloud hanging on each end of it.’’ As 
I looked more attentively, I saw several of the passengers 
dropping through the bridge into the great tide that flowed 
underneath it; and, upon further examination, perceived 
there were innumerable trap-doors that lay concealed in the 
bridge, which the passengers no sooner trod upon than they 
fell through them into the tide, and immediately disap- 
peared. These hidden pitfalls were set very thick at the 
entrance of the bridge, so that throngs of people no soonef 
broke through the cloud than many fell into them. They 
grew thinner toward the middle, but multiplied and lay 
closer together toward the end of the arches that were en- 
tire. There were, indeed, some persons, but their number 
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was very small, that continued a kind of hobbling march on 
the broken arches, but fell through one after another, being 
quite tired and spent with so long a walk. 

I passed some time in the contemplation of this wonder- 
ful structure, and the great variety of objects which it pre- 
sented. My heart was filled with a deep melancholy, to 
see several dropping unexpectedly in the midst of mirth 
and jollity, and catching at everything that stood by them, 
to save themselves. Some were looking up toward the 
heavens in a thoughtful posture, and, in the midst of a spec- 
ulation, stumbled and fell out of sight. Multitudes were 
very busy in the pursuit of bubbles, that glittered in their 
eyes, and danced before them ; but often, when they thought 
themselves within the reach of them, their footing failed, 
and down they sunk. In this confusion of objects, I ob- 
served some with scimiters in their hands, and others with 
urinals, who ran to and fro upon the bridge. thrusting sev- 
eral persons on trap-doors which did not seem to lie in their 
way, and which they might have escaped had they not 
been thus forced upon them. 

The genius seeing me indulge myself in this melancholy 
prospect, told me that I had dwelt long enough upon it. 
“Take thine eyes off the bridge,’ said he, ‘and tell me if 
thou seest anything thou dost not comprehend.’”’ Upon 
looking up, ‘‘What mean,” said I, ‘‘those great flights of 
birds that are perpetually hovering about the bridge, and 
settling upon it from time to time? I see vultures, harpies, 
ravens, cormorants, and, among many other feathered crea- 
tures, several little winged boys that perch in great num- 
bers upon the middle arches.” ‘These,’ said the genius, 
“are envy, avarice, superstition, despair, love, with the like 
cares and passions that infest human life.” 

I here fetched a deep sigh. ‘‘Alas,’’ said I, ‘‘man was 
made in vain! how is he given away to misery and mortal- 
ity! tortured in life, and swallowed up in death!’”’ The 
genius being moved with compassion toward me, bid me 
quit so uncomfortable a prospect. ‘‘Look no more,’’ said he, 
‘‘on man in the first stage of his existence, in his setting 
out for eternity; but cast thine eyes on that thick mist into 
which the tide bears the several generations of mortals that 
fall into it.”’ I directed my sight as I was ordered, and 
(whether or not the good genius strengthened it with any 
supernatural force, or dissipated part of the mist that was 
before too thick for the eye to penetrate) I saw the valley 
opening at the farther end, and spreading forth into an im- 
mense ocean, that had a huge rock of adamant running 
through the midst of it, and dividing it into two equal parts. 
The clouds still rested on one half of it, insomuch that I 
could discover nothing in it; but the other appeared to me 
a vast ocean, planted with innumerable islands, that were 
covered with fruits and flowers, and interwoven with a 
thousand little shining seas that ran among them. I could 
see persons dressed in glorious habits, with garlands upon 
their heads, passing among the trees, lying down by the 
sides of fountains, or resting on beds of flowers. Gladness 
grew in me at the discovery of so delightful a scene. I 
wished for the wings of an eagle, that I might fly away to 
those happy seats; but the genius told me there was no pas- 
sage to them, except through the gates of death that I saw 
opening every moment upon the bridge. ‘The islands,” 
said he, ‘‘that lie so fresh and green before thee, and with 
which the whole face of the ocean appears spotted as far as 
thou canst see, are more in number than the sands on the 
seashore. There are myriads of islands behind those which 
thou here discoverest, reaching farther than thine eye, or 
even thine imagination, can extend itself. These are the 
mansions of good men after death, who, according to the 
degrees and kinds of virtue in which they excelled, are dis- 
tributed among these several islands, which abound with 
pleasure of different kinds and degrees, suitable to the 





relishes and perfections of those who are settled in them: 
every island is a paradise accommodated to its respective 
inhabitants. Are not these, O Mirza, habitations worth 
contending for? Does life appear miserable, that gives thee 
opportunities of earning such a reward? Is death to be 
feared, that will convey thee to so happy an existence? 
Think not man was made in vain, who has such an eternity 
reserved for him.’’ I gazed with inexpressible pleasure om 
these bappy islands. Atlength, said I, ‘Show me now, I 
beseech thee, the secrets that lie hidden under those dark. 
clouds, which cover the ocean on the other side of the rock 
of adamant.’’ The genius made noanswer. I turned about. 
to address myself to him a second time, but I found that he 
had left me. I then turned again to the vision which I had 
been so long contemplating; but instead of the rolling tide, 
the arched bridge, and the happy islands, I saw nothing but 
the long hollow valley of Bagdad, with oxen, sheep, and 
camels grazing upon the sides of it. 


OMNIPRESENCE AND OMNISCIENCE OF THE DEITY. 
DISON.) 

I was yesterday about sunset walking in the open fields, 
until the night insensibly fell upon me. I at first amused 
myself with all the richness and variety of colors, which ap- 
peared in the western parts of heaven: in proportion as they 
faded away and went out, several stars and planets appeared 
one after another, until the whole firmament was in a glow. 
The blueness of the ether was exceedingly heightened and 
enlivened by the season of the year, and by the rays of alb 
those luminaries that passed through it. The galaxy appeare@ 
in its most beautiful white. To complete the scene, the full 
moon rose at length in that clouded majesty which Milton 
takes notice of, and opened to the eye a new picture of na- 
ture, which was more finely shaded and disposed among 
softer lights than that which the sun had before discovered 
to us. 

As I was surveying the moon walking in her brightness, 
and taking her progress among the constellations, a thought. 
rose in me which I believe very often perplexes and dis- 
turbs men of serious and contemplative natures. David 
himself fell into it in that reflection, ‘‘When I consider thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, 
which thou hast ordained; what is man, that thou art mind- 
ful of him? and the son of man, that thou visitest him ?’’ 
In the same manner when I considered that infinite host of 
stars, or, to speak more philosophically, of suns which were 
then shining upon me, with those innumerable sets of 
planets or worlds which were moving round their respective 
suns; when I still enlarged the idea, and supposed another 
heaven of suns and worlds rising still above this which we 
discovered, and these still enlightened by a superior firma- 
ment of luminaries, which are planted at so great a dis- 
tance that they may appear to the inhabitants of the former 
as the stars do to us; in short, while I pursued this thought,. 
I could not but reflect on that little insignificant figure 
which I myself bore amid the immensity of God’s works. 

If we consider God in his omnipresence, his being passes 
through, actuates, and supports the whole frame of nature. 
His creation, and every part of it, is full of him. There is. 
nothing he has made that is either so distant, so little, or 
so inconsiderable, which he does not essentially inhabit. 
His substance is within the substance of every being, 
whether material or immaterial, and as intimately present. 
to it as that being is to itself. It would be an imperfection 
in him were he able to remove out of one place into another, 
or to withdraw himself from any thing he has created, or 
from any part of that space which is diffused and spread 
abroad to infinity. In short, to speak of him in the lan- 
guage of the old philosopher, he is a being whose center is 
every where, and his circumference nowhere. 


(AD~- 
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In the second place, he is omniscient as well as omni- 
present. His omniscience, indeed, necessarily and natur- 
ally flows from his omnipresence; he can not but be con- 
scious of every motion that arises in the whole material 
world, which he thus essentially pervades, and of every 
thought that is stirring in the intellectual world, to every 
part of which he is thus intimately united. Several moral- 
ists have considered the creation as the temple of God, 
which he has built with his own hands, and which is filled 
with his presence. Others have considered infinite space as 
the receptacle, or rather the habitation, of the Almighty ; 
but the noblest and most exalted way of considering this 
infinite space is that of Sir Isaac Newton, who calls it the 
sensorium of the Godhead. Brutes and men have their 
sensoriola, or little sensoriums, by which they. apprehend 
the presence and perceive the actions of a few objects that 
lie contiguous to them. Their knowledge and observation 
turn within a very narrow circle. But as God Almighty 
ean not but perceive and know every thing in which he re- 
sides, infinite space gives room to infinite knowledge, and 
is, as it were, an organ of omniscience. 

Were the soul separate from the body, and with one glance 
of thought should start beyond the bounds of the cre- 
ation; should it for millions of years continue its progress 
through infinite space with the same activity, it would still 
ind itself within the embrace of its Creator, and encom- 
passed round with the immensity of the Godhead. While 
we are in the body, he is not less present with us because he 
is concealed from us. ‘“O that I knew where I might find 
him!’ says Job. ‘ BeholdI go forward, but heis not there; 
and backward, but I can not perceive him; on the left hand, 
where he does work, but I can not behold him; he hideth 
himself on the right hand that I can not see him.’’ In short, 
reason as well as revelation assures us that he can not be 
absent from us, notwithstanding he is undiscovered by us. 

In this consideration of God Almighty’s omnipresence 
and omniscience, every uncomfortable thought vanishes. 
He can not but regard everything that has being, especially 
such of his creatures who fear they are not regarded by him. 
He is privy to all their thoughts, and to that anxiety of 
heart, in particular, which is apt to trouble them on this oc- 
ecasion; for, as it is impossible he should overlook any of 
his creatures, so we may be confident that he regards with 
an eye of mercy those who endeavor to recommend them- 
selves to his notice, and in an unfeigned humility of heart 
think themselves unwortby that he should be mindful of 
them. 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT. 


In the April readings forthe C.Y. F. R. U.,* Prof. Robinson 
the Arnold Arboretum—that great museum of trees, the 
purchase of which the city of Boston is now negotiating 
with Harvard College—opens up to our young folks a sub- 
ject of importance: Tree Culture. For (sinee. American 
Jand is now owned for the most part by individuals in the 
form of countless farms, and although our law-makers may 
feel keenly that our rivers and watersupplies are drying up 
because the forests are cut down, and our climate changing 
and becoming unhealthful for the same reason, still they can 
not pass a law forbidding a man to cut down his own trees) 
the planting of forests and the care of trees in general, 

‘must come upon Individuals, and from their own sponta- 
neous action in the matter, too. 

Therefore, Prof. Robinson addresses the boys. He says, 
in a letter to a member of the committee on the C. Y. F. R 
UD. readings: “if I can interest the young folks in Tree 
Culture, I shall be éelighted, for it is here we must hope to 





revolutionize the mal-treatment which the trees have re- 
ceived in this land for 200 years.’’ And the work he lays 
out in this article is work the boys can do, and his instrue- 
tions are plain and to be confidently followed. 

The plans are for the benefit and beautifying of farms and 
small village places, leaving parks and the replacing of for- 
ests to township codperation and grown men’s labor. But 
still, itis not probable that many trees will be set, or that 
they will be cared for from year to year, unless the fathers 
of the young tree-planters take an interest in the matter. 
Therefore, in the outset, every family in the C. L. S. ¢. 
ought to read Prof. Robinson’s artivle; and then each far- 
mer—and the C. L. 8. C. counts thousands of farmers and 
farmer’s wives among its numbers—ought to be willing to 
give his boys a piece of land, large or small, for a tree plan- 
tation, and the boys’ rights in that piece of land should be 
respected ; the convenience of some crop in the future must 
not uproot those trees. 

Parents lament the early flitting of their sons from the 
home farm; but let the boys own in the farm, let them fee] 
they are bettering property in which they have a cash 
interest, and they will feel differently about ‘‘ putting in” 
their time, labor and ideas. 

Days of pastime, pic-nic days, ought to come into the 
plans of every family—days in which they will take pleas- 
ure together, days which work in upon the household rou- 
tine with rest for certain overworked séts of nerves and 
muscles; and what is there better to do than, on some sunny 
mid-day early in spring, for the whole family, warmly clad 
and stoutly shod, to go over into the woods and select and 
dig up the baby trees for the C. Y. F. R. U. tree garden? 
What a big lesson in botany, to identify beech and birch, 
oak and maple, ash and walnut, when the signs of differ- 
ence must be discerned only in bark and bud-sheath, 
locality, and general appearance! One such trip of exam- 
ination is of more worth than a school term of book botany 
away from the living growths. A tree will be an interesting 
object to the family after that excursion. 

A nursery of trees selected unde> such auspices will not 
be neglected; and then, presently, what a living text-book 
it will become—the budding, the unfolding of leaves, leaf 
forms, tints and shades of color infinite, and no two days 
alike, and the comparison of the cultivated with the wild 
growth of the same species. 

Then, too, watching the growth of these trees up to the 
time for permanent transplanting, and discussing as they 
will the need of a ‘‘wind-break”’ here, the pleasures of a 
shady grove there, the beauty of a solitary tree yonder, the 
use of trees all along where any sewerage must flow away, 
the safeguard of a row along the crumbling banks of streams, 
the increased value to the farm of a piece of woodland twenty 
years hence—it will be very strange if this interested house- 
hold does not enquire more or less closely into the causes 
which govern climate and the health of neighborhoods, the 
fertility of land, the barrenness of certain tracts and the 
frequent recurrence of freshets and floods where cnce they 
were unknown. The labor is well worth while for only the 
gain of our perceptions of beauty and picturesqueness, and 
the new consciousness of how man may influence so great 
and miraculous an action of nature as a rainfall, or may 
lengthen the summer’s warmth for a ripening crop. 

Something still more special in tree-culture than the gen- 
eral good of the place, may be provided by the family for 
its young members. They may plant arboretums, or muse- 
ums of trees, making collections of trees, as they collect 
stamps and coins, And why not give a boy a deed of a 
piece of land for an orchard, whose trees he shall buy and 
set, and take care of, and the fruit of which shall be his 
, own tosell? Why not plant out a nut orchard for a little 





* See “Ways to do Things,’’ in Wide-Awake magazine for April, 1882. girl, to be her own, nuts, trees and all? It would be no 
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mean dowry, no mean sum of money for the young woman, 
when an acre of black walnut trees were of age and size for 
manufacturing purposes. Almost any farmer might thus 
grow and store ‘tmeans”’ for a son or daughter. At least, 
a farmer who planted ten acres ten years ago calculates thus: 

“The trees are growing an inch a year. When they are 
twenty years old they will be nineteen inches through. A 
black- walnut tree nineteen inches through is worth fifteen 
dollars. My two thousand trees, ten years from now, will 
be worth thirty thousand dollars. If I don’t want to cut 
them all, I can cut half of them, and then rais¢ a bushel of 
walnuts to the tree—that is, get twenty-five eared dol- 
lars a year for the crop.” 


o-~< ( 


THE MAN WITH THE DRUMMER- 
BOY. 


b ae ob aay {i 
What a bright and lovely thing a ono when the 





trees are covered with buds and blossoms from p to bottom, 
in every shade of pink and crimson and golq which both 
men and children can see and smell and plugk. But how 
very unlovely it isin winter! Look at it whqn the ground 
is hard and frozen, the air is bitter and thd sky is dull. 
Where are the roses then? There is nothing be seen but 
leafless sticks, nothing to pluck but sharp, pyickly thorns; 
yet you know that these are rose-trees. And the gardener 
values them and loves them because of what they are even 
in their bareness and ugliness. Hidden away in their heart 
of hearts they contain the graceful leaves of those loveliest 
of flowers; and when the power is come to them, when the 
ground is soft and the air is warm, and the sun is pouring 
its floods of golden glory out of a summer sky, then their 
hearts will stir within them, the lovely things that lie hid- 
den will creep and creep up the stems, and through the buds 
and out into the open air, and unfold themselves, till little 
children’s eyes can see and their hands can reach and pluck 
them. They are ugly now; but for all that, the gardener 
loves them now, bare, prickly sticks as they are; for see, he 
is putting warm straw about their roots. dunging about 
them, and tilling them. He does not judge by their outward 
appearance. He knows what isin the hearts of them, and he 
wants to keep their hearts alive; if he has their hearts now, 
he knows that he shall have their unfolded flowers soon. 
He loves them, and values them, and cares for them, be- 
eause of the glory which shall be revealed in them. And 
God so loves the world. It is full of unlovely-looking char- 
acters, hard and prickly, and ugly as the frozen rose-sticks. 
But, be they what they may to our views and feelings, 
he values all men; he honors all men. he loves all men, and 
bids us try to do the same; for everybody, even the ugliest, 
hardest, most unlovable-looking people have things hidden 
down away in their hearts beautiful alike to God and man, 
but seen, just now, only by God. The whole world is a gar- 
den of the Lord’s, but in dull cold winter-time, God knows 
what it can be and will be. And this is what I want you to 
enjoy to-night, that God knows what is in the heart of man, 
and this is the reason why, with infinite patience, he cares 
for and tends and loves the world. 

But you will see what I mean by these hidden blossoms 
in the souls of men bya story. It is now just seventy years 
ago since it happened. Napoleon Bonaparte—a hugely 
wicked man—went with tens of thousands of soldiers into 
Russia to steal from the Russians their towns and villages, 
to have them for himself. But he did not get what he 
wanted; for difficulties arose, and he had more to fight than 
could be fought with guns and swords, or the bravest of 
men. The Russians fought against him, and these he could 
beat; but heaven and earth fouzht against him, and these 
foes were too great for him. The city in which he would 
have housed his soldiers caught fire, and the fire rapidly 
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spread. House after house, street after street it spread, till 

every street and every house was ablaze, and the city became 
one vast fire. Of course the soldiers fled from such a place 
with all speed. 

Now there was no place to fly to except their own homes 
in their own country far away; for all the neighboring 
towns and cities were Russian, and of course hated an army 
which had come to steal their country from them. And, 
worst of all, the time was winter, and such a winter as has 
seldom been. So there was no hope for them but in their 
far-off homes; the fire had destroyed their only shelter; 
there was no help for it. And thousands of men set out on 
the long and terrible journey which was to take them there. 
Then began a story of sufferings past all power to imagine. 
They were in a strange land, yet there were no roads nor 
paths to follow; what roads and paths there were in its vast 
uncultivated sweeps of land lay deeply hidden in snow. 
There were not even people to be found to ask the way, nor 
friendly cottage to offer a moment’s rest or warmth. The 
few straggling woodmen’s huts which might lie here and 
there by their track, like the roads, were buried in snow. 
No shop offered the means of getting even a crust of bread. 
They could get no water, not one drop, to quench their 
raging thirst; springs and streams were all frozen. Andso 
cold was it that melted ice scorched and blistered their 
mouths like burningcoal. Freezing winds searched through 
their clothes and flesh, chilling their bones to the very 
marrow. Cold and hungry and thirsty, every mile in the 
soft sinking snow added the misery of wearying limbs; yet 
must they hold on, for to halt for even a little restthey knew 
was certain death. Hour after hour, through long days and 
longer nights, they struggled on toward home. Pitiless 
snows fell in thick, blinding storms, settling on them in 
great masses, adding heavy weight to carry, soaking them 
to the skin. And with their wearying load, every step sank 
deeper into the soft, hampering road. Their aching legs 
swelled, their soaked feet broke into sores, their lips split 
and bled, their ears became raw; and strong men cried out 
in terrible anguish. 

Every hour through days and nights, to one after another 
the suffering and struggle proved too much; they fell into a 
deadly sleep and dropped torpid upon the road. One of these 
was a little drummer-boy. He had a sturdy little heart 
and had made long and manful efforts to keep up with his 
big and stronger companions. The burden of his drum, 
light as it was, was rather against him; but he had kept his 
legs, till now he could do so no longer. He stopped, stag- 
gered a little, dropped his drum, reeled a second, and then 
fell stretched upon it. It had come to be his turn to die. 
His party moved on, doubtless a little sad to leave a mere 
child to die; but times were stern, and they had enough to 
do to take care of themselves. A second party came along 
the track, frozen, disabled, haggard as the rest. Some looked 
at the little drummer, some half stopped, but all passed 
on. Everybody was silent. A third party straggled up, 
frozen, disabled, haggard as the rest. But one of this 
party both looks at the boy and stops. His face is flat, pale, 
swollen; his big lips look sour; his brow is low and frown- 
ing. He seems wearier and more haggard than others, and 
there is something about his desperate looks which would 
have alarmed you. His life, you would have thought, 
must have been a very evil one; and it is very likely it had, 
for he bears a wretched name among his soldier compan- 
ions, who themselves are not over particular. But this one 
man stops by the boy. The sight of the little fellow, after 
all his brave strugglings, lying there stretched upon his 
drum, left to die, is too much for him. He feels something 
rise in his throat. He can not, and—come what will—he 
will not leave him. In a passion for the boy, he bends for- 
ward, lifts him up and rouses him. Unable to speak, he 
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makes signs to some who are passing to give him help, and 
the boy, drum and all—for the bewildered little fellow is 
elinging to his drum—is mounted on this kind man’s back. 
It was a while before he could quite steady himself to start. 
Then with raw feet and aching limbs he set out, himself 
and his new burden, to do the rest of the weary way home, 
and who should say what would be the end ? 

Before the terrible journey was all over, many of those 
who had seen and pas-ed the outstretched boy fell down 
upon the snowy road and died, and only a very, very few 
of all that set cut from the burning city ever reached their 
journey's end; but whether it was because of the extra 
warmth which came from those two little legs hanging 
down on each side of his chest—for two cold bodies can 
make each other warmer—or whether it was because of the 
extra thrill and power which so noblean enthusiasm gave to 
his failing heart—warming and strengthening his spirits 
and his limbs and all that made him a man—I can not say; 
be this as it may, you will be very glad to know, that 
among that very, very few, the man with the drummer-boy 
was one. He and his burden both reached home. 

Perhaps to pass the fallen child was not wicked. We 
ean hardly blame men who feared to increase the awful 
weariness, difficulties, and dangers of their terrible lot; but 
if we can not blame, neither can we admire. Their conduct 
might‘be human, it was not divine. The heart that thinks 
most, not of itself, but of another; the man that must try to 
save, even if in the trial he lay down his own life, that is 
the lovely and divine, the disposition of the beautiful and 
blessed God as seen in Christ. ‘‘He saved others, himself 
he could not save.” But I have told you the story of this 
particular man because till that hour he had been counted 
bad, the worst of his set. Yet all the while he contained, 
hidden away in bis heart of hearts, loveliness, lovely both 
to God and man. It lay there waiting for the power to 
touch it into life and bring it out to sight. 

O, my dear children, love everybody, honor all men! Se- 
eret glories lie in them all, however hard it may be to be- 
lieve it. God believes it, and that should be enough.—JZon- 
don Sunday Magazine. 


MY LOST YOUTH. 


Often T think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 
And my youth comes back to me: 
And a verse of a Lapland song, 
Is haunting my memory still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are lony, long thoughts.” 


I ean see the shadowy lines of its trees, 
And catch, in sudden gleams, 
The sheen of the far surrounding seas, 
And islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all my boyish dreams. 
And the burden of that old song, 
It murmurs and whispers still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I remember the black wharves and the slips, 
And the sea-tides tossing free; 
And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magie of the sea. 
And the voice of that wayward song 
Is singing »nd saying still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I remember the bulwarks by the shore, 
And the fort upon the hill; 
The sunrise gun, with its hollow roar 
The drum-beat repeated o’er and o’er, 
And the bugle wild and shrill. 
And the musie of that old song 





Throbs in my memory still: 
. “A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thought.” 


I remember the sea-fight far away, 
How it thundered o’er the tide! 
And the dead captains, as they lay 
In their graves, o’erlooking the tranquil bay, 
Where they in battle died. 
And the sound of that mournful song 
toes through me with a thrill: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts,” 


I can see the breezy dome of groves, 
The shadows of Deering’s Woods; 
_And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 
And the verse of that sweet old song, 
It flutters and murmurs still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts,” 


I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 
The song and the silence in the heart, 
That in part are prophesies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 
And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


There are things of which I may not speak ; 
There are dreams that can not die; 
There are thoughts that make the strong heart weak, 
And bring a pallor into the cheek, 
And a mist before the eye. 
And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 
But the native air is pure and sweet, 
And. the trees that o’ershadow each well-known 
street, 
As they balance up and down, 
Are singing the beautiful song, 
Are sighing and whispering still: 
“A boy s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 
And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 
And among the dreams of the days that were, 
I find my lost youth again. 
And the strange and beautiful song, 
The groves are repeating it still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 
—Longfellow. 





GOD’S-ACRE. 


I like that ancient Saxon phrase, which calls 
The burial ground God's-Acre! It is just; 

It consecrates each grave within its walls, 
And breathes a benison o’er the sleeping dust. 


God’s-Acre! Yes, that blessed name imparts 
Comfort to those, who in the grave have sown 

The seed that they had garnered in their hearts, 
Their bread of life, alas! no more their own. 


Into its furrows shall we all be cast, 
In the sure faith, that we shall rise again 

At the great harvest, when the archangel’s blast 
Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and grain. 


Then shall the good stand in immortal bloom, 
In thé fair gardens of that second birth; 
And each bright blossom mingle its perfume 
With that of flowers, which never bloomed on earth. 


With thy rude ploughshare, Death, turn up the sod, 
And spread the furrow for the seed we sow; 
This is the field and Acre of our God, 
This is the place where human harvests grow! 
—Longfellow. 
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EDITOR’S OUTLOOK. 


ALL MEMBERS of the class of 1882, who expect to graduate 
this year, will please send immediately to the office of the 
Cc. L. 8. C., Plainfield, N. J., a postal card, stating whether 
they wish genuine or imitation parchment diplomas. In 
ease the former is desired the fee of forty-five cents need not 
be sent until the report blank, which is to be kept until the 
course is completed, is returned, but it is important that we 
should know at once just how many diplomas of each kind 
to order, 

The imitation parchment is substantial, smooth, heavy 
paper, and will last—three centuries! 

The parchment is more substantial, tough as hide, has a 
“university ’’ look about it, and will last—a little over three 
centuries! 

Members of the class of 1882 will please note especially the 
following: 

The report blank sent you in our last envelope is marked 
“to be returned by June 30, to office C. L. 8. C., Plainfield, 
) Ry 

If you expect to graduate this year, but are not able to 
finish your work by June 30, please keep the report blank 
until you have done so, returning it as early as possible. 

Present members of the class of 1882, who do not expect 
to graduate with theirclass, can return the blanks promptly, 
but we do not want to receive any from graduates until the 


four years’ work can be reported as finished. 
Plaintield, N. J., April 6, 1882. 





AT LAST there is hope that a speedy end will be put to the 
practice of polygamy among the Mormons. It is indeed 
time that this great iniquity, which is both destructive of 
the family and detrimental to purity and virtue, should be 
made to succumb to the power of law. It is a matter of 
wonder that its existence has been tolerated in the land so 
long. ‘Two causes may be assigned for its having been so 
long unmolested. At the time of its inception the region 
where it was practiced was so remote from civilization that 
it grew up almost unnoticed. Of late years, since it has 
come into greater prominence, the energies of the country 
have been devoted to crushing out the great rebellion, and to 
readjusting matters so as to secure national harmony and 
quiet. As soon as these momentous tasks were accom- 
plished public attention at once began to be directed to this 
monstrous evil of polygamy. As a result of this a senti- 
ment has been rapidly developed demanding its overthrow. 
The press, the pulpit, and the platform, were united in their 
efforts to arouse the slumbering conscience of the nation. 
Mass meetings were held in all parts of the land denouncing 
this terrible iniquity, and the people everywhere called upon 
our legislators to enact measures for its immediate suppres- 
sion. In answer to this popular demand the Edmunds bill 
was brought forward, aud after much discussion passed both 
houses of Congress by large majorities, and having been 
signed by the President, has now become a law. 

The bill does not propose to interfere with Mormonism as 
a religion, but only with the practice of polygamy, which 
ean not hide from the law under the guise of religion. It 
disqualifies all persons guilty of polygamy or bigamy from 
voting or holding office in the territories, and also provides 
that both of these crimes shall be punished by fine and im- 
prisonment. In prosecutions under this law, in order to 
convict of polygamous practices, proof of performance of the 
marriage ceremony is not required; it is only necessary to 





prove the fact of unlawful cohabitation. This feature of the 
bill was made necessary, as polygamous marriages take 
place in the Endowment House, and in the presence of 
Mormons only, who would not testify so as to convict one 
of their own number of crime. 

The enforcement of this law will deprive the Mormons in 
future of all political control of the territories in which they 
reside, and will place in the territorial legislatures, and in 
official positions, the anti-polygamous element, so that the 
laws against polygamy can be executed in the territories 
where it abounds. Of late years the territorial legislature 
of Utah was composed almost entirely of Mormons, and they 
were becoming powerful politically, as well as religiously 
aud socially, in several other territories. 

The subject is one difficult to legislate upon so as to mete 
out justice to all parties. By annulling polygamous mar- 
riages at once, many helpless women who are entangled in 
this evil system, and many innocent children, will suffer in 
a greater or lessdegree. The Edmunds bill, however, seems 
to make proper provisions to protect the innocent victims 
of polygamy, while it aims to punish the perpetrators of its 
crimes. The crushing out of such a gigantic system of vice 
will doubtless be a matter of time, and will require much 
wisdom and patient perseverance on the part of those who 
seek its overthrow by legal measures. The passage of this 
bill is the beginning of the end, and if its provisions do not 
prove as effectual as desired, other and more stringent meas- 
ures will be enacted, and the country will soon have the 
satisfaction of seeing this foul blot effaced from the national 
escutcheon. 

a 

A REMARKABLE FEATURE of the times is the vast num- 
ber of productions issued by the press of the times for the 
entertainment and instruction of children and young peo- 
ple. Books gotten up in the most attractive style, both 
within and without, are almost without number; and the 
monthlies and weeklies devoted to this purpose equal, if 
indeed they do not surpass in circulation, those designed for 
adults. While much that has been published is most meri 
torious and beneficial, there is also much that is of a sem 
sational character, and not a little that is worthless or per- 
nicious in its tendencies, so that it requires care and dis- 
crimination to select from among this mass of literature 
only that class of works, the perusal of which will be pro- 
ductive of real benefit to the readers, and parents need to 
exercise watchfulness over the reading habits of their chil- 
dren in order to guard them against publications of an 
injurious or immoral tendency. 

At the last Assembly at Chautauqua, the Chautauqua 
Young Folks’ Reading Union was organized, which has for 
its chief aim the forming of right habits of reading among 
young people, and the promotion of a spirit of inquiry and 
observation among its members. Its ‘‘ required readings.” 
are published in the Wide Awake and in Harper’s Young 
People, and comprise articles on scientific, historical and 
practical subjects, prepared by competent writers in each of 
these departments. In addition to these articles the mem- 
bers of the Union are required to read ‘‘ Stories from His- 
tory,” ‘Papers on Children’s Etiquette,” and Faraday’s 
‘“‘Chemistry of a Candle.’’ Several other volumes are ree- 
ommended to be read, and also the other articles in the 
periodicals in which the required readings are issued. 

If this is not deemed sufficient by parents for their chil- 
dren, a more extended course can easily be arranged. 
Dickens’ History of England is admirably adapted to chil- 
dren, and a capital series of historical books is being written 
by Charlotte M. Yonge, several of which are already pub- 
lished. Charming books of travel and adventure, written 
in an entertaining style, and adorned with engravings, 
abound, from which much desirable and useful knowledge 
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of other lands can be obtained. Books on science, adapted 
to the comprehension of children and young folks, are also 
being issued in large numbers. In fact, interesting and 
well written books for children, on almost any topic desired, 
¢an be obtained, and at very reasonable rates. 

The abundance and cheapness of books in our times leave 
all without excuse who do not furnish their families with 
a good supply of reading matter. Sometimes men are 
found who say that they can not afford to purchase books 
and periodicals for their families, and yet perhaps they will 
spend twice the amount necessary to furnish plenty of read- 
ing matter for the household in some useless luxury. One 
of the surest methods to preserve the young from vicious- 
ness and idleness is to instil into them a taste for reading, 
and then to gratify it by giving them plenty of healthful 
literature. Many a boy might by this means be kept from 
spending his evenings on the streets or in the saloon, and 
would thus be preserved from ruin. Money expended in 
books and periodicals of the right kind is never lost or 
thrown away, but is sure to yield a good return. 





Not WHOLLY new in theory is the method, but the zeal 
and determination with which it has been applied by the 
citizens of the college town of Oberlin, Ohio, has no parallel 
in the history of temperance reform. The facts as they have 
been riven are as follows: Some months ago the citizens of 
Oberlin, having never failed to succeed in driving out all 
regular saloons by force of public sentiment, discovered that 
they had in their midst a masked dram shop under the name 
of a drug store. Under pressure of public sentiment the 


liquor-selling druggist sigued a pledge, in common with all 
the other druggists of the place, to sell neither alcohol, 
spirituous nor fermented liquors in any form whatever. 
This act of hypocrisy on his part was followed by another, 


in which he feigned to sell his store, and his pretended suc- 
evssor having signed no agreement, resumed the traffic. 
‘Then began, between temperance principle and righteous 
¢onviction on the one hand, and the minions of Satan on the 
#ther, such a struggle as one might scarcely hope to witness 
anywhere outside of that staunch old-time anti-slavery 
town. Public meetings were called, the situation discussed, 
and all the power of moral suasion invoked. Failing in 
this, as has often been the case, the people, undismayed, 
went to work to organize visiting committees to frequent 
and watch the store throughout all business hours. This 
measure proved a very serious detriment to the bogus pro- 
prietor’s traffic. To offset it, roughs and loafers from abroad 
were imported by the druggist, with a view to making his 
store so louthsome to decent people that they would be 
compelled to withdraw from sheer disgust, and thus leave 
him unmolested, master of the situation. But the people 
who in ante-war days were not too nice to welcome to their 
homes the fugitive slave, and to help him on his way to free- 
dom, were not to be deterred from their purpose so easily. 
Even the resort to burning red-pepper did not avail to drive 
away the uninvited visitors. Besides, even the throat and 
eyes of a liquor seller are not proof against red-pepper. The 
committee on duty were often ordered to leave the premises, 
which they always promptly and politely did, never failing, 
however, to return immediately. Thus the struggle con- 
tinued through weeks, the people daily growing more deter- 
’ mined and contident of victory, the druggist ever finding 
his situation more uncomfortable and more unprofitable. 
Thus situated, and admitting no doubt as to the final victory 
of the temperance forces, a third element came in and 
quickly put an end to the struggle. A fire, weare informed, 
broke out in the part of the town where the store was loca- 
ted, and it with other buildings was destroyed. The belief 

‘the people that the sale was only a pretended one, was 





now corroborated by the former proprietor’s coming forward 
to claim the insurance money. 

A brief moral may be drawn from the main facts of the fore- 
going. There is not in every community such a preponder- 
ance of public sentiment against the liquor traffic as in 
Oberlin, but certain it is that in many towns now cursed by 
the presence of dram shops, there are enough who profess.a 
sentiment against them to make it uncomfortable for the 
keepers of these places, and even to make it difficult for them 
to thrive.‘ The moral purpose of a community does not 
amount to much if in a state of paralysis. Public sentiment 
has not much force when it has gone to sleep, and only snores 
a little now and then. There is need of an awakened, an 
active publie conscience allalong theline. It is the sine qua 
non of temperance success. 





By THE death of Henry W. Longfellow the world has lost 
one of the foremost literary men of the age. His career as 
a poet extended over more than half a century. His first 
poem was written when he was a lad fourteen years of age, 
and his last one but a few months before his death, which 
occurred on the 24th of March. 

Longfellow was born in Portland, Maine, February 27, 1807. 
He entered Bowdoin College in 1821, and graduated with high 
honors in 1825. After graduating he began the study of law 
in the office of his father, but the legal profession not prov- 
ing congenial to his tastes, he abandoned it for a literary ca- 
reer, and was soon afterward chosen professor of modern 
languages in his alma mater. Before entering on his duties 
he spent three years in travel and study in foreign lands, in 
order to qualify himself thoroughly for his professorship. 
In 1835 he became professor of modern languages and belles- 
lettres in Harvard University, which position he retained 
until his resignation in 1854. From the time he entered upon 
the professorship at Harvard, until his death, his home was 
in the old mansion at Cambridge, which was occupied by 
Washington as his headquarters during the Revolutionary 
War, which will now be doubly sacred as a revolutionary 
relic and as a souvenir of the lamented poet. 

In the realm of poetry, during the age in which he lived, 
Longfellow had few peers. Tennyson and Bryant were his 
only rivals; the former perhaps excelled him in exquisite 
finish, and the latter in strength; but in ease of movement, 
grace of diction, and sweetness and depth of expression, 
Longfellow is surpassed by none. His poems are free from 
eynicism and affectation, and are characterized ‘from first 
to last by a love of truth and humanity. His strong hold 
on the popular mind is shown by the significant fact that, 
besides the numerous editions of his works issued in this 
country and in England, more than thirty translations of 
his poems have appeared in Germany, and eleven in France, 
while a number of his poems have been reproduced in the 
Chinese language. Longfellow was especially popular in 
England. No American author was ever more widely read 
in England than he. During his last visit to that country, 
in 1868, he received the degree of D. C. L. from Oxford Uni- 
versity, while Cambridge conferred on him that of LL. D., 
which had been bestowed on him previously, however, by 
Harvard University. But so great was his modesty and 
freedom from ostentation, that he never appended any of 
these well earned titles to his name. 

During his long career as a poet he contributed frequently 
to the current periodicals of the times, most of his shorter 
poems. being published in this way before appearing in book 
form. On the fiftieth anniversary of his graduation he pre- 
pared a poem entitled ‘Morituri Salutamus”’, which was 
read at the meeting of the survivors of his class and which 
was excelled by few if any of his previous productions. 
His last poem was published about two months before his 
death, and gave no sign of mental decay. His ‘Voices of 
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the Night,” ‘‘Evangeline,”’ “‘A Psalm of Life,’’ and “The 
Courtship of Miles Standish,’’ will be read and admired as 
long as the English language is spoken. His ‘“‘Hiawatha”’ 
is strikingly peculiar, both in measure and matter. Besides 
his many original poems, he published a translation of 
Dante’s ‘‘Divina Commedia,’’ which attracted much atten- 
tion on account of its many excellencies. 

His funeral was without parade or ostentation, but was 
attended by many eminent literary persons. The brief 
services were conducted by his brother, the Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow. Memorial services were also held in the Chapel 
of Harvard College where an appropriate eulogy was pro- 
nounced by Prof. C. C. Everett. The poet is dead, but his 
poems will live forever. 


3-~< 
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The CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY DAILY HERALD, for Au- 
gust, 1882, and THE CHAUTAUQUAN for the coming year, will 
be $2.25, provided the subscription is sent in before July 
20th. After that date the price for both periodicals for one 
year to one address will be $2.50. 


In our next number we shall give our readers a descrip- 
tion of James R. Osgood & Co.’s heliotype process of making 
pictures. It is an excellent method, bringing representa- 
tions of the best paintings within the reach of all classes of 
people. 

Mr. Longfellow was born in a wooden house in Portland, 
which is still standing, and which is known to all the chil- 
dren of the city as the first abode of their favorite poet. 
One day after his death a teacher in one of the public 
schools, after giving divers moral lessons on Longfellow’s 
beautiful life, asked her pupils if any of them knew where 
the poet was born. A little hand went up in a hurry, and 
a small voice piped forth, ‘‘In Patsey Connor’s bedroom’’— 
Master Connor being now one of the occupants of the old 
Longfellow house. 


Mr. Longfellow, like most American writers, began his 
career by contributions to the literary periodicals of the day. 


In 1870 the total number of colored people in the southern 
states was estimated at about four and a half millions; now 
it exceeds six millions, and there are about three-quarters 
of a million in the northern states. 


Mr. James Russell Lowell is quoted by the Boston Courier 
as saying in a conversation about Irish poetry: ‘I have 
gone over all I could lay my hands on, and you would be 
surprised if I should tell you whom I consider to be the 
greatest of the Irish poets.’’ Pausing a moment, he said: 
“The greatest of Irish poets, and one of the greatest, and 
sometimes I think the greatest of all poets, is Edmund 
Burke.” 


A correspondent writing from Texas says: ‘An intelli- 
gent informant here assures me that for 1881 the immigra- 
tion into the State was, on an average, one thousand per 
day.’’ 


The spring strikes which are breaking out in different 
parts of the land are cause for lamentation. The business 
prosperity of the country would seem to argue that there is 
no need for this kind of disturbances. And yet we have 
them. The ship carpenters in Maine, the plasterers in Cin- 
tinnati, clothing cutters in Rochester, and railroad men 
in New York stop and refuse to work, and five thousand men 
id women desert their spindles in the Pacific Mills, in 
Lawrence, Mass. Every laboring man hasa right to abandon 





his work when his wages are not satisfactory. In the cases 
we have mentioned some strike to prevent a reduction of 
wages, while others demand increased remuneration. States- 
manship and philanthropy stand appalled before the prob- 
lem, ‘‘How to harmonize capital and labor.’’ The man is 
yet to come who will solve the problem. 


The steamer ‘‘City of Montreal” arrived at New York 
last month, from England, with six hundred young women 
as steerage passengers, and not aman among them. They 
came over to go into domestic service. A party who saw 
them says: ‘‘The very fact that they were coming for the pur- 
pose of making themseives useful, lent them a charm that 
aristocratic maidens lack.” 


The ‘‘Alphabet of Moral Scienee,’’ prepared by Prof. W. 
C. Wilkinson, D. D., especially for the C. L. S. C., will be 
published in the June and July numbers of THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN. 


The framework of the mammoth ‘‘Hotel Athenzeum,”’ is 
up, at Chautauqua. Ever since the Assembly was founded 
there has been much complaint about the poor hotel accom- 
modations, but we have reached the end of these grievances. 
This new and elegant structure will be ready for guests in 
July. It will cost $100,000, and five hundred guests may find 
comfortable homes within its walls. 


Public opinion has condemned the sentence pronounced 
upon Sergeant Mason by the courtmartial at Washington. 
It appears to many people to be at variance with justice. 
The sergeant shot at the assassin in his cell. His aim was 
poor, hence his bullet was harmless. The seatence for his 
offence was a dishonorable discharge from the army, with 
the loss of all pay and allowances now due or to become due, 
and to be confined in the penitentiary at hard labor for eight 
years. At this writing the people of the country have con- 
tributed $10,000 for the support of the sergeant’s wife and 
child. The Secretary of War has been forced by public 
opinion to modify the decision of the court, and it seems 
probable that the people’s love for the memory of the la- 
mented Garfield, and their regard for justice in the case of 
his assassin, will soon secure the freedom of Sergeant Mason. 


Forty thousand acres of land in Arkansas have been se- 
cured for an Italian colony. The immigrants are to come 
from the Tyrol, principally, and will be agriculturists. 
About a thousand Italians have already settled in that re- 
gion. 


Mr. Richard Jahr, of Cleveland, Ohio, has succeeded in 
taking a photograph by moonlight. The picture is of the 
vault in Lake View Cemetery which contains President 
Garfield’s remains. On a clear night in March he exposed a 
sensitive gelatine-bromide plate for seven hours, between 
8 p.m. and 8 a. m., and secured an excellent print. The 
light of the full moon, according to Herschel’s estimate, is 
only one three-hundred-thousandth part of that of the sun. 
Notwithstanding the difference in the strength of the sun’s 
and moon’s rays, Mr. Jahr’s experiment was a success. It 
was made possible by the invention of an exceedingly sen- 
sitive gelatine-bromide plate. 


The Rev. Dr. Waugh, a missionary to India, is in this 
country. He reports the C. L. 8. C. as prospering in India, 
and that the circulation of THE CHAUTAUQUAN is increas- 
ing there. He will be among the visitors at the Chautau- 
qua meetings next August—for he says: “I must be able 
to report to the people when I return to India what I have 
seen and heard at that wonderful place.” 
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A recent cable dispatch from London says a request signed 
by three hundred persons, including the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
Earl Cairns, the Earl of Aberdeen, Mr. Samuel Morley, M. 
P., Canons Farrar and Fleming, Rev. Charles Spurgeon, and 
two hundred and seventy-three clergymen, has been for- 
warded to Messrs. Moody and Sankey, who are now at 
Glasgow, asking them to spend a year in London in evan- 
gelical work. This call indicates two things: First, spirit- 
uality in religion is not at a discount among these eminent 
ehurech workers in London; second, Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey have gained rather than lost influence as revivalists 
in England. 

The Brighton (England) Dolphin, viewing society at the 
seashore, has the following :— 


A red or green plush young girl, 
A Russian hare-muff young girl ; 
A little fur capery 
Esthetic drapery, 
Ten-acre hat young girl. 


A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette on American sports and 
pastimes says: ‘‘The suburbs of every city from Boston to 
Baltimore are gay with lawn tennis players, though it is, 
perhaps, not so entirely the end and aim of every garden 
party asin England. Football and athletic clubs are more 
than doubling themselves every year, and the American 
papa is already commencing the unavailing protest that 
for years has been the constant cry of his British fellow 
sufferer, while the American novel is already introducing 
the ‘splendid athlete’ and the ‘University stroke oar’ as the 
hero of its tale.”’ 

Among the eminent preachers and lecturers to be at 
Chautauqua in August next are Bishop Simpson, Bishop 
H,. W. Warren, John B. Gough, Esq., The Rev. Dr. Thomas 
of Brooklyn, ete. We shall furnish our readers with the 
complete programme in the June number of THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN. 


Since 1878 there have been granted in the county of Phil- 
adelphia 1,364 divorces, and more than five hundred of this 
number have been granted during the last year. The com- 
mittee of one hundred that are effecting great political re- 
forms in the Quaker City, could find a new and important 
field of labor in the Legislature and Courts to prevent di- 
vorce for any but scriptural reasons, That would reach the 
foundation of many of our political troubles, for the family 
is the stronghold of the nation. Whendisintegration in the 
family becomes common, then the whole national fabrio 
is in danger of tottering to its fall. 


“The Hall in the Grove’’ is the title of a book written by 
Pansy. It is designed to be a novel-like story of the plant- 
ing and growth of the C.L.8.C. D. Lothrop & Co., of Bos- 
ton, Mass., are the publishers. A critic asks a question 
which the author states, and answers in her book as follows: 

“There are people who call the enterprise superficial. I 
never knew anything that was less so. It begins at the 
roots of things; prepares the soil, drops the seed, tends and 
waters it, and says to it: ‘Now grow; become an oak if 
you can, or an elm, or a fruit tree, anything that God in- 
tended you for; you are started.’ Superficial indeed! Is 
an oak tree superficial, I wonder, because-it started from an 
acorn? Chautauqua never pretended to give men and 
women finished educations. It only starts them, or gives a 
vigorous push to those who are started; brains will do the 
rest.. I like it, too, because it does start people; I mean, it 
doesn’t begin too high for men and women who had to work 
during the period of their boyhood and girlhood.” 





President Arthur’s veto of the Chinese bill has wrought 
up the newspaper men of his party on the Pacific coast to 
speak very emphatically against his action. The equality 
of all men and their right to ‘‘life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness” in this country is a doctrine that, to say the 
least, requires a very high order of statesmanship to apply 
to all classes,—Indians, Chinese, colored men, ete., and 
at the same time preserve the unity of the spirit in the bonds 
of peace. 


The Chautauqua Foreign Missionary Institute invites al] 
friends of Missions, Foreign and Home, in every denomina- 
tion and from every land, to its fourth annual gathering at 
Chautauqua, from July 29 to August 3. Asin other years, 
the C. F. M. I., through Dr. Vineent, secures a rich program, 
and this we shall soon send out. Suggestions and inquiries 
will be welcomed by the Executive Committee: Congrega- 
tional, W. A. Duncan, Esq., chairman, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Baptist, A. H. Burlingham, D. D., N. Y.; Presbyterian, 
Rev. M. B. DeWitt, McMinnville, Tenn.; Lutheran, Rev. 
J. A. Clutz, Baltimore, Md.; Methodist Episcopal, M. M. 
Parkhurst, D. D., Elgin, Ills.; Methodist Church of Canada, 
Rev. J. Philp, Belgrave, Ont.; Presbyterian, D. Cunning- 
ham, D. D., Wheeling, W. Va.; Reformed, Rev. J. P. Ru- 
benkam, Philadelphia, Pa.; United Brethren in Christ, D. 
Berger, D. D., Dayton, O. Latest reports of all missionary 
work, also papers publishing the Chautauqua notices, are 
desired, that they may be seen in the missionary reading 
room at Chautauqua; these may be sent to the St. Mark’s 
parsonage, Buffalo, N. Y., to C. P. Hard, secretary. 


Speaking of books in foreign languages, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson recently said: ‘I should as soon think of swim- 
ming across the Charles River when I wish to go to Boston 
as of reading all my books in originals when I have them 
rendered for me in my mother tongue.”’ 


It is reported that Prince Bismarck has given great satis- 
faction in Holland by his acceptance of the invitation to 
attend the International Conference which will discuss 
measures for preventing the traffic in girls. The United 
States Government should be represented in this Confer- 
ence, and set in motion influences that would defeat the 
Mormon missionaries who are operating in Europe to bring 
recruits over to Utah. 


C. L. 8. C. students in art will appreciate this item from 
the Rochester Express: ‘‘A lady in town painted a plaque 
in the most exquisite manner and expressed it to a friend. 
Soon after a note of acknowledgment came, in which the 
lady stated that ‘‘ It is altogether too nice to use every day, 
so I only use it for a bread plate when we have company.” 


CHAUTAUQUA DAYS, 1882. 


Opening Day, C. T. R. and C. 8. L., Saturday, July 8. 

Memorial Day, C. L. 8. C., Sabbath, July 9. 

Closing Exercises, C. T. R., Friday, July 28. 

Mid-Season Celebration, Saturday, July 29. 

Fourth Anniversary, C. F. M. I., Monday, July 31. 

Ninth Annual Assembly Opening, Tuesday, August 1. 

Closing Exercises, C. F. M. I., Thursday, August 3. 

Memorial Day Anniversary, C. L. 8. C., Saturday, Aug. 5. 

National Day, Saturday, August 5. 

Denominational Congresses, Wednesday, August 9. 

Alumni Day—Reunion, illuminated fleet, ete., Thursday, 
August 10. 

C.L. S.C. Day, First COMMENCEMENT, Saturday, Aug. 12. 

C. 8. Theology Day, Tuesday, August 15. 

College Society Day, Thursday, August 17. 

The Farewell, Monday, August 21. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


[We solicit questions of interest to the readers of Toe CHauTav- 
quax to be answered in thixdepartment. Our space dues not always 
allow us to answer as rapidly as questions reach us. Any relevant 
question will receive an answer in its turn.] 





Q. There seems to be so much excitement and interest 
about the North Pole that [ am getting jealous for the South 
Pole. Why is it so slighted? Has it ever been reached, 
and is it as cold as at the North Pole? 

A. See editorial, page 372, March number of THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN. 

Q. Where can I get a biographical dictionary? Please 
give name of the author also. 

A. Lippincott & Co. publish an admirable work by Dr. J. 
Thomas. 

Q. Please inform me as to the correct name of Socrates’ 
wife. Xantippe or Xanthippe? In reading the Illustrated 
History of Ancient Literature [ find it to be Xantippe, and 
in reading a poem Xanthippe. 

A. Both ways have the sanction of the best authorities, 
although a preference is generally expressed for the use of h. 


Q. What is the meaning of ‘‘Niebelungen Lied ?”’ 

A. Anepiec poem of between nine and ten thousand lines, 
the work of a sublime but unknown genius, and written in 
the German of the time of the Hohenstauffens. It is a 
most important literary memorial, and isreverently studied 
by the German scholar to this day. Such a scholar, pre- 
eminently, was Carlyle. Of the Niebelungen he says, 
“Vain were it to inquire where that Niebelungen land es- 
pecially is; its very name is Nebel-land—mist-laud. The 
Niebelungen that muster in thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, though they march to the Rhine or Danube, and we 
see their strong limbs and shining armor, we could almost 
fancy to be children of the air.” 


Q. Iask you, for myself and for others, who are making 
“Art” albums, if there is not some way in which we can 
get the articles on ‘‘Christianity in Art’ in a shape to paste 
in with the picture it describes, and at less price than it 
would come at to buy the three copies we otherwise would 
need? Our class copy we would not wish to cut, The ar- 
ticle is printed on both sides of the page, and we would 
have to have two copies in order to have the article entire. 
We get Soule’s pictures, but ior the sake of the children 
and others, Want the description near the picture. 


A. Two copies for each picture is the only way in which 
it can be done. 


Q. By whom and when was oil painting first employed? 

A. It is commonly said to have been invented by the 
brothers Hubert and Jan Van Eyck, Flemish painters of 
the fourteenth century. There is evidence, however, of its 
existence two or three centuries earlier. Their invention 
was an improved method of preparing the pigments. 

Q. Please answer through THE CHAUTAUQUAN why pos- 


tage stainps sent on subscription can not be used in paying 
the postage of the magazine? 


A. Postage on magazines is estimated by weight, not by 
the copy or number of copies. Postage stamps will not be 
received in bulk in payment of postal charges. The govern- 
ment sells, but does not buy them. 

Q. Was Chief Justice John Marshall ever a minister of 
the gospel ? 

A. No. 

Q. Is George Bancroft, the historian, still living? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who was Polyphemus? 

A. A cyclops or giant of Sicily, said to have one eye in his 
forehead. (See ‘‘Odyssey” of Homer and Virgil’s *‘neid.’’) 


Q. What is an autotype? 
A. A photograpb produced by the use of potassium bi- 











chromate as a chemical agent. An accurate and lasting 
transcript of pictures may thus be made. 


Q. Will you oblige several members of the C. L. 8. C. by 
giving in ** Editor’s Table” the correct pronunciation of the 
following: Ceramic, Renaissance, Youge, Mikado, Correg- 
gio, Guide-Reni, Van Eyck, Diirer, Leonardo da Vinci, Hol- 
bein, Giotto, Medici. Beatrice Cenci, Chopin, Beethoven, 
Liszt, Liibke and Bach. 

A. Ce-rim’-ic, Riih-na-saings, Ying, Me-ka’-do, Kor-red’-jo, 
Gwé-do- Ra-ne, Van-ike, Diirer, La-o-nar’-do d& Vin’-che, 
Hole-bine, Jot’to, Ma-de-che, Ba a-tré-cha Chen’che, Sho- 
ping, Ba-to’-ven, List, Liip-keh, Bakh. 

Q. Who or what was ‘‘CEnone,”’ the subject of one of Har- 
riet Hosmer’s statues mentioned in the October CHAUTAU- 
QUAN? 

A. A mythological character, anymph of Mount Ida, said 
to have been married to Paris, who deserted her for Helen, 
the beautiful wife of Menelaus. 


Q. Can you tell me of any firm in this or any foreign 
country that publishes maps in single sheets—from which 
single maps can be purchased ? 


Referred to our readers for an answer. 


Q. What is the difference between ‘‘epoch”’ and ‘‘period ?” 

A. ‘* Epoch” is properly used when referring to a point 
or period of time remarkable for events of great subsequent 
influence. A “ period’ is simply an interval of time either 
specified or indefinite. The term is often used of a portion 
of time determined by some recurring phenomenon. 


Q. Is the Sea of Galilee salt or fresh? 

A. Its water is said to be sweet, cool and transparent. 

Q. Why is the obelisk in New York called ‘‘Cleopatra’s 
Needle’’? 

A. It is difficult to know why they were thus named. It 
was seven years after Cleopatra’s death that the obelisks 
bearing her name, of which that at New York is one, were 
taken from their pedestal at Heliopolis, where they had 
stood for sixteen hundred years, and floated down the Nile 
to Alexandria. 

Q. Are there any of the writings of Socrates printed in the 
English language? 
eS No; norin any language. Socrates committed noth- 
ing to writing; he taught his disciples orally. Almost all 
we know of his views and personal character is derived from 
the works of his two principal disciples, Plato and Xen- 
ophon. Translations of these ean he obtained. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From CHar es, ScrisBNer’s Sons, New York: 

**Bonnicastle,”” by Dr. J. G. Holland; “Bay Path,” by Dr. J. G, 
Holland; “The Gospel by Matthew,”’ explained by Philip Schaff, D. 
D., LL. D. 

From J. B. Lipprncotr & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. : 

‘*Memories of Old Friends,”’ by Caroline Fox; ‘Eternal Purpose,” 
by William R. Hart. 


From Harper & Broruers, New York: 

‘Harpers’ Cyclopedia of United States History.” two volumes, by 
Benson J. Lossing; ‘French History for English Children,” by Sarah 
Brook; ‘Educational Theories,” by Oscar Browning; “Old Greek 
Education,” by J. P. Mahaffy; “Charles Lamb,” by Alfred Ainger; 
“A Manual of Historical Literature,” by “harles K. Adams, LL. D.; 
“Great Movements and Those who Achivved Them,” by Henry J. 
Nicholl; “The Making of England.” by John Richard Green, LL. D.; 
“Metaphysics, a Study in First Principles,” by Prof. Borden T. 
Brown. 

From Pariurrs & Hunt, New York: 

“People’s Cyclopedia,” two volumes, by W. H. Depuy, D. D. 

From A. C. Armsrrone & Son, New York: 

‘At Home in Fiji,’ by C. F. Gordon Cumming; ‘‘ Three Hundred 
Outlines of Sermons on the New Testament ;” ** The May Blossom, 
or, the Princess and Her People,’’ by H. H. Emerson; *‘Shaksper- 
ian Tales in Verse,”’ by Mrs. Valentine. 
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CHAUTAUQUA—1882. 


The natural development of the Chautauqua movement, 
and the unparalleled success of the summer schools for stu- 
dents of language and for secular teachers preceding the 
Assembly at Chautauqua, justify the managers in opening 
its early and general exercises to the public. 

The coming ‘‘season” will therefore open on Saturday, 
July 8, and continue during the As<embly, until August 21. 
THE OPENING DAY, 

Saturday, July 8, will be a grand occasion. The new chorus 
pipe organ in the Amphitheater will be dedicated on that 
day in connection with two splendid concerts—vocal and 
instrumental—under the direction of Prof. W. F. Sherwin, 
who will be assisted by Prof. E. E. Ayres, of Kentucky, 
and Miss Belle McClintock, of Meadville, Pa., Miss Ethel 
Crippen, of Macon, Ga., Signor Giuseppe Vitale, the cele- 
brated violinist, the Misses Linnie and Minnie Beecher, of 
Brooklyn, (aged respectively 9 and 11 years), the two mar- 
velous child-violinists. 

Dr. J. H. Vincent will deliver the opening address before 
the C. T. R. and the C. S. L. 

On the same day Prof. Wm. T. Harris, D. D., of Concord, 
Mass., will deliver a lecture on ‘‘Education in Greece and 
Rome, in the Early Christian Times and in the Middle 
Ages.” 

Brief salutations from the several professors of the C. 8S. 
T. and C. 8. L. will be given. 

The annual reception of the two schools will take place 
on Saturday evening, July 8, in the new parlors of the 
Atbeneeum Hotel. 

The Archeological and Oriental and Art Museum will be 
opened on Saturday, July 8, by A. O. Van Lennep, Esq. 

Between July 8 and 28 several courses of 

LECTURES, LITERARY AND SCIF NTIFIC, 
will be delivered before the C. T. R. and the C. S. L., and 
opened to the public. Citizens ofthe neighboring towns 
and cities, and guests of the several- hotels on the lake will 
have a rare opportunity to attend several courses of lectures 
of great value. 

Wallace Bruce, Esq., one of the most eloquent lecturers 
on the American platform, will deliver a series as follows: 
“Womanhood in Shakspere,” ‘‘Robert Burns,” ‘Landmarks 
of Scott,’”’ ‘Washington Irving,’ ‘William Cullen Bry- 
ant.’ 

Prof. Wm. H. Niles, of Cambridge, Mass., and of the In- 
stitute of Technology, Boston, Mass., will lecture on: ‘‘The 
Origin of Mountain Scenery,’ ‘The Snow fields of the Alps,”’ 
“The Glaciers of the Alps,’’ “Some Celebrated Lakes,”’ 
“Holland and its People.” 

Prof. J. T. Edwards, D. D., of Randolph, N. Y., will give 
a series of five lecture-lessons on Physics,” with one hun- 
dred experiments, and five in ‘‘Chemistry,’”’ with one hun- 
dred experiments. 

On Monday, July 10, Prof. Wm. T. Harris will lecture on 
“Education in Europe and America in Modern Times.”’ 

Papers will be read during the C. T. R. by Prof. W. D. 
MacClintock, on ‘English Poetsy ;’’ by Dan’! H. Post, Esq., 
on “The Literature Our Young People Read;’’ and by C. 
E. Bishop, Fsq., on ‘The Three L’s in Education.” 

Prof. N. Coe Stewart, of the Cleveland, O., public schools, 
will give a series of lessons in music; Prof. E. E. Ayres, of 
Kentucky, a series of ten public lectures on ‘‘The History 
and Science of Music,’’ from the days of the ancient Egyp- 
tians to the ‘‘Wagner School’”’ of our times. These lectures 
will be illustrated by violin, piano, organ, and class recitals. 

The force of instructors in the C. T. R. and C. 8. L. will 
be unusually strong. In German, Prof. J. H. Worman; in 
French, Prof. A. Lalande; in Latin and Greek, Prof. H. 
Lummis; in Hebrew, Dr. Jas. Strong; in English, Prof. W. 





D. MaecClintock; in Rhetoric, Hon. J. W. Dickinson; in 
Clay Modeling, Edward A. Spring, Sculptor; in Art History 
and Drawing, Prof. Frank Beard; in Phonography, Prof, 
W. D. Bridge. 

Dr. James Strong will deliver several lectures on Biblica) 
and archeological subjects. 

Prof. G. J. Luckey, of Pittsburgh, Pa., will lecture on 
‘*How to Teach Arithmetic.” 

Miss Jennie Green, of Akron, O., will give lessons in 
Voice Culture. During the Assembly, Prof. J. W. Churchill, 
of Andover, Mass., will give a course in Elocution. 

The delights of social receptions, concerts, camp fires, ex- 
cursions on the lake, a spelling match, a debating society, 
picnics, soirees, conversazioni, ete., ete., will be provided. 

An admission fee of twenty-five cents a day will be 
charged all persons coming on the grounds between July 8 
and 28. Season tickets at reduced rates will be supplied. 

THE ASSEMBLY. 

The Assembly proper will this year present unprecedented 
attractions: The Royal Hand-Bell Ringers and Gleemen, 
of London, England, Mr. Duncan 8. Miller, conductor; the 
child violinists; Signor Vitale; superior concerts under the 
direction of Prof. C. C. Case and Prof. W. F. Sherwin; lec- 
tures by John B. Gough, Esq., Bishop Matthew Simpson, 
Dr. J. B. Thomas, of Brooklyn, N. Y., Dr. Sheldon Jack- 
son, Dr. F. L. Patton, of Princeton, N. J., Frank Beard, 
Bishop R.S8. Foster, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Bishop H. W. War- 
ren, Chaplain C. C. McCabe, General C. B. Fisk, Dr. J. M. 
Buckley, and many others. 

The first Commencement Day of theC. L. 8.C., Saturday, 
August 12, will be the golden day in the history of Chau- 
qua. 











THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 





The second volume opened with the October number 1881. It is 
enlarged from forty-eight to seventy-two pages. Ten numbers in the 
volume, beginning with October and ending with July, More than 
half the course of study for the C L. 8. C. the _—— year is being 
published in Toe Cuautavuquan, and nowhere else, embracing: **Mo- 
saics of History,’’ “Christianity in Art,’’ “Christ in Chronology,” 

wpular articles on Geology, Political Economy, Mathematics, 
Health at Home, Mental Science, Moral Science, together with arti- 
cles on Practical Life. 

C. L. 8. C. Notes and Letters, reports of Round-Table Conferences 
Questions and Answers on every book in the course of study, and 
reports from Local Circles will appear in every number. 

Also lectures and sermons on popular themes from many of the 
foremost Jecturers and preachers of the times. 

George Borrow’s excellent novel, entitled ‘‘Lavengro,” is now being 
published as a serial. It is a dream or drama, the =tory of a Scholar, 
a Gypsy, and a Priest. It is scholarly and fascinating. 

The “Editor’s Outlook,” *‘Editor’s Note-Book,’’ and ‘‘Editor’s Ta- 
ble,’ will discuss the live questions of the times. 


Subscription Price, per year, $1.50 | Five Subscriptions at one Time, Each, $1.35 


A complete set of the CuauTauqua ASSEMBLY HERALD for 1881, 
containing more than sixty lectures delivered at Chautauqua. Price, 
00. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN for 1881-1882, and a complete volume of the 
CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY HeRaLp for 1881, containing nineteen num- 
bers, will pe sent, postage paid by us, tor $2 25. 


Back numbers of the current volume of Tur Cuautauquan can be 
supplied. 


CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY HERALD AND THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
For (882-83. 


The CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY DAtLyY HERALD, for Au- 





gust, 1882, and THE CHAUTA('QUAN for the coming year, will 





be $2.25, provided the subscription is sent in before July 20th. 





After that date the price for both perioticals for one year to o7e 





address will be $2.50. 





Send postoffice order or draft on New York or Pittsburgh. Address, 
THEODORE L. FLOOD, Meadville, Pa. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


ST OF NEW PUBLICAT 


Thomas Carlyle. 


A History of the first Forty years of his Life, 1795 to 
1835. ity James AnTuony Froupg, M.A., 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, $4.20. 

Mr. Froude gives to the public, after impatient wait- 
ing, one of those books which must always be the rarest 
and most valuable in biographical literature—the life of 
one of the really domina:t personalities of an epoch, 
written by a skillful and fearless hand, under circum- 
stances which give it the value of autubwgraphy, and 
while the personal, as well as the literary, influence of 
its subject is still potent. I! the opinion of a high au- 
thority is well tounded,—that Carlyle is to be, to the view 
of the future, the foremost literary figure of our time,— 
the biography now publi-hed will give to coming stu- 
dents such a faithful and vivid personal picture as has 
rarely accompanied a great name before. 


Molinos the Quietist. 


By Hon. Joun Bicetow. 1 vol, 16mo, unique binding, 
$1.25. 

Mr. Bigelow’s little volume is a remarkable and hith 
erto litt! e kn»wn chapter in the history of the Roman 
church—a typicai story of Jesuit methods, which in spite 
of its treatment by Mr Bigelow with the resiraint and 
exactness of a scholarly monograph, equals in intensity 
of interest almost any of the dark « pisodes invented by 
romancers in dealing with the merciless Order. 


Outlines of Primitive Belief among the 
Indo-European Races. 


By Cuarrtes Frans Keary, M. A., of the British 
Sane 1 vol., crown, 8vu, $2.59. 


Mr. Keary’s book 1s not on a series of essays in 
comparative mythology; it is a history of the legendary 
belies of the Indo-European races, drawn from their 
language and literature. Mr. Keary has no pet theory 
toestablish ; he proceeds in the spirit of the inquirer af- 
ter truth simply, and his book isa rare example of patient 
research and unbiased opinion in a most tascinating field 
ofexploration. ‘This is not Mr. K eary’s first excursion 
inw tne domain of prehistoric inyury, tne results of 
which have seen the light. His admirable Dawn of His- 
tory, published a few years ago, was pronounced by high 
authority to be “the most satisf.ctory summary of the 
subject that exists,’” 


Complete Writings of Dr. J. G. Holland. 


WITH THE AUTHOR'S REVISION. 

The volumes of this edition are printed from new 
plates, at greatly reduced prices. ‘Tl itcomb’s Lerter~;’’ 
“Gold Foil; “lain ‘ialks;’’ ‘ Bitter Sweet;’’ **Kath 
rina; ‘‘Lessons in Life;’’ *‘Mistress of the Manse;”’ 
“The Jones Family;’’ **Yhe Puritan’s Guest, and Other 
Po ms;”’ ‘Every day Topics ”’ first series; *‘ Every-day 
Topics,’ second series (a new volume); ‘*Sevenoaks;”’ 
“The Bay Path,’’ ‘Arthur Bonnicastle ’’ The remain- 
ing volumes will follow at regular intervals. Each vol- 
ume 16mo. Price, $1.25 

“To those who love a pure diction, a healthful tone, 
and thought that leads up to higher and better aims, that 
_ a brighter colur tu some ut the hard, dull phases of 
ite, that awakens the mind to renewed activity, and 
makes one mentally better, the prose and poetical works 
ot Dr. Holland will prove an ever new, ever welcome 
source from which to draw.”’—New Haven Palladium. 


The Gospel According to St. Matthew. 


By Professor Puiuie Scuarr, D. D. Being Vol. I of 
the International Revision Commentary on the New 
estament. By British and American scholars and 
revisers. Edited by Philip schaff, D. D. 1 vol., s6mo, 


O9 ALREADY PUBLISHED: 
The Gospel According to st. Mark. 


By Professor MarrHew B. Rivpie. Being Vol. II of 
the International Revision Commentary on the New 
estement. By British and American scholars and 
revisers. Edited by Philip Schaff, D. D. 
16mo, $1.00. 

This is the beginning of a series of Commentaries on 
the New Testament, bised upon the Revised Version of 
1881, to be issued in small handy volumes. The text is, 
of course, that of the Re vised Version, which hereafter 
must be the basis of every popular Commentary. 
readinzs and renderings preterred by the American Com- 
Mittee have been, tor convenience sake, transterred to 
the fuot of the page. 


These books are 
of price, by 








1 vol., | 


The } fresher theol: gical 


NS 


Or, Studies in Homiletics Lectures introductory to 
the ‘Theory of Preaching.’’ By Vrofessor AusTIN 
Puevrs, D. D. 1 vol., 8vo. (/n Press ) 

Professor Phelps’s second volume of lectures is more pop- 
ular and general in its application than **‘The Theory of 
Preaching.’”’ It is devotedtoa discus-ion of the sources of 
culture and power in the profession of the pulpit, its 
power to absorb and appropriate to its own uses the 
world of real life in the present, and the world of the 
past, as it lives in books. 


The Theory of Preaching ; 


Or, Lectures on Homiletics. By Professor AusTIN 

Puevps, D. D. 1 vol. 8vo, $2 50. 

“In the range of Protestant homiletical literature we 
venture to affirm that its equal can not be found fora 
conscientious, scholarly, and exhaustive treatment of the 
theory and practice of preaching.” —Zxaminer and 
Chronicle. 


The Principles of Church Polity. 


By Professor GeorGe T. Lapv, D.D. 1 vol., crown, 
8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

**Professor Ladd’s work breathes the spirit of a zeal- 
ous student and of an earnest Christian. . . . The 
work is certainly a noble one. We can truly say that, so 
far as our knowledge gues, we know of nu work we would 
more willingly recommend as a text-book on church 
polity in its largest reach than this.” — Chicago Standard. 


The Conflicts of the Age. 


(1) An Advertisement tor a New Religion. By an Evo- 
lutionist. (2) The Confessions ofan Agnostic. By an 
Agnostic. (3) What Morality Have we Left? By a New- 
Light Moralist. (4) R: view of the Fight’ By a Yankee 
Farmer. 1 vol., 8vo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 








DR. J. H. VINCENT 


Says. ‘‘ I cannot too highly recommend 


ADAMS’ CHART OF HISTORY. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


COLBY &CO., Publishers, 
“ 5 Union squarn, NEW YORK, 











DR. ABBOTT’S TEXT-BOOKS. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 


HOW to TELL THE PARTS of SPEECH: 
An In roduction to English Grammar. 
Rev. Epwin A. Assorr, D. D., Head Master 
of the City of London School, American 
Edition, revised and enlarged by Joun G. 
McE roy, A. M., Prof. of Rhetoric and the 
English language in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Price, 75 cents. 


From Mr. Rob’t Anderson, of te Episcopal 
Academy, Philadelphia, to PoZ X“McElroy: 
“I wish to let you know what pleasure I 

have had in teaching ‘How to tell the Parts of 

Speech.’ I haven't had a dull recitation in 

Grammar this year. My boys have taken real 

pleasure in the subject, and have often, in 

their impatience, soled me to hurry on and 
teach them ‘another Part of Speech.’ I have 


felt their interest and know I have obtained 


better results this year than ever before. I 
believe it is all due to the rational mode of in- 
struction indicated in this book. _ 1 like it ex- 
ceedingly, because it gives children the op- 
portunity of thinking for themselves, of 


| reasoning, and that can't be said of all gram- 
* 7. * * 


| mar-books. 


* 
“IT can't recommend the book too highly, 


| for in purpose, plan, and execution it is all I 


‘Nowhere can an ordinary reader see in a more sim- 


ple and pleasing torm the absurdiues which lie in the 
modern speculations about tru h and duty. We have no 
key to the authorship, but the writer evidently holds a 

racticed pen, and knows how to give that air of Jersi flage 
in treating of serious subjects which sometimes is more et- 
tective than the most cogent dialectic.” — The Christian 
Intelligencer. 


The Orthodox Theology of To-day. 


1 vol., t2mo, $1.25. 


| How to Parse. 


Writings of Rey. Newman Smyth, D. D.: | 


could wish.” 

Dr. Axnso7rr’s Previous Works, which are al- 
ready extensively used in Colleges and 
Academies in the United States and Canada; 


English Lessons for English People. 
lémo. Price, $1.50. 


How to Write Clearly. 16mo. Price, 60c- 
Price, $1.00. 


Terms for introduction will be sent on 
application. Specimen copies for examina- 


1l6mo. 


| tion at a discount of one-third off from retail 


**His latest book, “The Orthodox Theology of To-day,’ | 


has all the good qualities so abundantly manifested in his 
volumes, “The Religious Fceting’ and ‘Uld Faiths in 
New Light.’ 
either.’’— NV. Y. Christian Advocate. 

“He puts things differently from the professed conserv- 
ators of Orthoduxy, and he has much sympathy for hon 
est doubters ; but he keep his readers uncer the power- 


But it 1s a stronger and broader book than | 


ful influence of Evangelical conceptions of God, Christ, | 


redempti n and reir:/bution. 


No man can learn trom his | 


pagcs to think lighily of sin, or to make lite of rehg- | 


ous truth "’"—#Ai'a Sunday-S:hool Times. 


Old Faiths in New Light. 


1 vol., r2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


**The author is logical and therefore clear. 
master of a singularly attractive literary style. 


He also is 
Few 


| spelling. —* 


writers, whose books come under our eye, succeed in |} 


treating metaphysical and philosophical themes in a 
manner at once so forcible and so interesting. We speak 
strongly about this book, because we think it exception- 
ally vaimable — It is just such a book as ought to be in 
the hands of allintell gent men and women ae have re- 
ceived an education sufficient to enable them to read 


jintelligently about such subjects as are discussed hcrein, 


and the number ot such persons is very much larger than 
some people think.’’— Congregationazist. 


| 

k 

| The Religious Feeling. 

“ x vol., r2mo, cloth, $1.25. 

F “It is a long time since we have met with an abler or 


treatise than ‘Old Faith in New 
Light,’ by Newman Smyth, an suthor who, in his work 
on ‘The Keligious Feeling,’ has already shown ability as 
an expounder of Christian doctrine.”’—/ndependent. 


Jor sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


| Of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


price, sent, postpaid, on receipt of money. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
299 Washing’on Street, Boston. Mass. 


GAME OF ART HISTORY. 
By Apert M. Martin, Gen’l Sec’y C. L. S. C. 


Historical and Biographical, including Architecture 
and Architects, Sculpture and Sculptors, Painting and 
Painters, and the Masterpieces of the ages. 7he pro- 
nunciation of proper names indicated by phonetic 
and instructive, as well as a great 
aid in fixing the leading points in the History of Art. 
Every member of the C. L S.C should have it. 

Price 5. cents, by mail. Address. 


ALBERT M. MARTIN, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 
/NCIENT ani MODERN WORKS of 
ART, embracing reproductions of famous or- 
iginal paintings, sculptur-, architecture, ete. 
Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per doz. Send 6-cent 
stamp for catalogues of 3.700 subjects. Joun 
P. Soue, Publisner, 338 Washington St., Bos- 
ton, Muss. 





“THE MYSTIC LAND.” — 


A beautiful new song of the life to come. For the Sun- 
day-School or fireside Send eight 3 cent stamps for 
sample copy to FRED L. MOREY, 

Care of J Howarp Foors, 190 State Si., Chicago, Ill. 





ENDtoC. F. Frercuer, Jamestown, N. Y. 
circular. Langshan-, Asiatics, Himburgs, Leg 

ho. ns, Plymouth Rocks and Banta ns. 20 varieties Im- 
poried and Premium Stock. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Y., for 
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Bonds. 


The policy of the Governmentin mak- 
ing successive calls of bonds for redemp- 
tion will render it necessary for many 
holders to reinvest, during the coming 
year, money now lying in safes and 
vaults in the form of old issues of bonds, 
which have ceased, or will soun cease, 
to bear interest. 

Government .Bonds can be obtained at our 
office in any amount. at market rates, with 
no charge fur commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of par- 
ties in good standing; satisfactory ref- 
erence required from those not already 
known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on aversge monthly bal..nces of *1.00 oF 
ovr. No interest on accounts averaging 
less than $1, 0. 


4s , maar e 
Stocks. 

We do a general commission business 
in Stecks and Bonds dealt in at the 
New Yerk Stock Exchange, and other 
sound securities 

Especial attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegrayh from Banks, Kankers, and 
other insctutions, and from investors out of 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government 
Bonds for 1882, containing valuable in- 
formation on many subjects, can be ob- 
tained by all desiring to make Invest- 
ments, or to consult its pages for any 


purpose. 


Fish & Hatch, 


5 Nussan St., New York. 


A Great Work for Art Students, 


4LLUSTRATIONS OF 7 THE HISTORY OF ART. 


A Series of over 2,000 Woodcuts, selected, 
by permission, from the works of Kugier. 
Like Burkhardt, Overbeck, Dohme, C. von 
Liizow. Falke, Woltmann, Lacroix, ete. 
Chronologically arranged, and forming a unti- 
versal atlas, to be used in connection with 
any work on the history of art Authorized 
American edition, published under the super- 
vision of 8. R. Koehler. The complete work 
will consist of the following series :— 

1. Architecture. Sculpture, and the In- 
dustrial Arts among the Nations of 
Antiquity. 39 plutes- = - $150 

II. Architecture and Sculpture of the 
Early Christian, Romanesque. and 
Gothic Periods. Architecture and 
Ornamentation of the Muhamme- 
dan Nations. 57 plates - — - 

G1I. The Arc: i ecture and Sculpture of 
the Renai-sance Period and of 
Modern Times. 48 plates - 

GV. The Industrial Arts among the Ori- 
ental Nations of Europe, trom the 
Middle Ages down to Modern 
Times. 42 plates - 

Y. The History of Painting, ‘from the 
time of the Egy pptians to the close 
of the Eighteenth Century. 60 pits 

Size of plate, 17x12. Each of these series 
ix complete in itself, and is sold 
separately. Bound in one volume, 
in half Morocco - : - 1350 

. _ S&P Ashort ‘escriptive text, together with copious in- 

dices, biographical. topical, and topegraphical, wi'l be 

published, on the completi not the work, in the form of 

a small 8vo volume, thus making of the “*Tilustrations”’ 

an Encycl -:px ta of Art, conveniently arranged for ref 

erence ‘The price of this volume will be announced 
bereafier. Published by 


L. PRANG & CO., Boston, Mass. 
New York: 38 Bond St. 
Philadelphia: 1110 Wainut St. 
Chicago: 112 Monroe St. 
San Francisco : 527 Commercial St. 








NEw Books 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON. 


Three Hundred Outlines of Sermons on 

the New Testament, 
By eminent English and American Clergymen, including 
Archbishop Tait Rv. Dr. W. M. Taylor 
bishop Alexander Rev. Phillips Brooks 
Bishop Browne Rev. Dr. K. S. Storrs 
Ki-h p Lightfoot Rev. Dr, W. G. ‘T. Shedd 
Bishop Magce Rev Dr. T. L. Cuyler 
Bishop Ryle Rev. Dr. J] T. Duryea 
Dean ¢ hurch Rev Dr. Howard Crosby 
Dean Vaughan Rev Dr President Mc. osh 
Canon Farrar Rev. Dr. M. B. Vincent 
Canon Knox-L ttle Rev Dr Jno Peddie 
‘ anon ti ‘don Kev. Dr. W. M Punshon 
Canon Westcott kev C. H Spurgeon 
Rev Principal Cairns Rev. Dean Stanley 

and many others. 

In one volume, 12mo, cloth. price $1.50. 

“A new series specially intended for the clergy of all 
denominations, and is meant to furnish them with st-mu- 
lus and -uggesti nin all the varied departments of their 
work, Tue best thoughts of the best religious writers 
of the day are here u “YP in a condensed form, and 
ta moderate price. ‘The sermons are by SEVENTY- 
Two OF THE MOST PROMINENT CLERGYMEN OF THE 


mY,” 





Il. 
A NEW VOLUME OF THE 


HEROFS OF CHRISTIAN HISTORY. 


In 12mo vols., price 75 cents each. 


William Carey. By James Culross. 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED: 


Wm. Wilberforce. By Dr. J. Stoughton, 
Henry Martin. By Dr. C D, Bell. 
Philip Doddridge. By Dr. C Stanford. 
homas Chalmers. Ky Dr. Fraser. 
Robert Hail. By E. Paxton Hood. 

“Comat popular biegraphi:s of men eminent in 
religious history hey are similar in size to the £m 
lish Men ¢ of Letters scries, trustworthy and ~uffic ientfy 
comprchensive to satisfy the vemand of a large number 
of readers, who earnestly desire to become acquainted 
with the lives and work uf eminent Christian heroes.” — 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


III. 
AT HOME IN FIJI. 


By C. F. Gordon Cumming. Map and full-page illus- 
trations, 1 vol. crown, 8vo, $1.75. 

‘the matter and manner of this work, its facts and 
fine descriptions, intermingled in rare g.od judgment 
with incid. nts and personals, make it one of unusual in- 
terest to the culiivate! reader. The book is intcresting 
i» every chapter. and of mere than usual value for its 
historical facts" Chicago /nter- Ocean. 

Liverpowl Mail; ‘* Miss Gordon Cumming and Miss 
age perhaps, the most de.ightul lady travelers of 
the day 


Iv. 
A New Library Edition of 


MILMA)’s COMPLETE WORKS. 


With Table of Contents and full Indexes. 8 volumes, 
crown, 8vo. Price $12.00 per set (reduced trom $24.50). 
This new edition comprises 

History of the Jews. 2 vols 

History of Christianity. 2 vols, 

History of Latin Christianity. 4 vols. 

Dr Milman has won lasting popularity as an historian 
by his three great works, //istory of the Jews, History 
%, Christianity, and History of Latin Christianity 
These works link on to cach ether, and bring the nar- 
rative d- wn trom the hegim ing of all! history to the mid- 
dle period of the modcrn era, They are the work of the 
scholar, a conscientious student, and a Christian philvs- 
opher. 


V. 
Michanud’s History of the Crusades. 


A new edition With Preface and Supplementary Chap- 
ter. 3 vols., crown 8vo. Price, $3.75 


“This Standard History of the Crusades has equal 
value tor the student and general reader.’ 


Copies of these books sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price, by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
714 BROADWAY, - - + NEW YORK. 





Longtellows Works. 


POETICAL WORKS. 

New Subscription Edition. Containing a fine Por- 
trait and over 6v0 illustrations by the best American 
aitisis, In 30 parts or 2 volumes, 4to, 

(Sold only by subscription.) 

Cambridge Edition. C ontaining “*Christus,”’ as well 
a~ the p-ems not dramatic in form, With portrait. 4 
vols. , crown 8vo, gilt top, $9.0». 


PROSE WORKS. 
Complete. Cambridge Edition. 2 vols., crown 38vo, 
4. 50» 
POEMS AND PROSE WORKS. 


Cambridge Edition. 6 vols., crown 8vo, in a box, 


cluth, $13.50. 
POEMS. 
Household Edition. With portrait and index; 12mo, 
$2.00. 
Illustrated Library Edition. With portrait and 32 
fu I-page illustrativas. 8vo, tull gilt, $4.00. 
Diamond Edition. $1.00. 
Red-Line Edition. Portrait and 12 illustrations, $2.50, 
the above fur ecitions of Long'ellow’s Poems d» not 
include the dramatic works, “The Divine Tragedy,” 
“The Golden Legend,” ana “The New England lrage- 
dies,”’ which are grou ed in ‘‘Christus.”’ 
Illustrated Octavo Edition. With fine portrait and 
nearly 300 illusiratious, 8vo, full gilt, $3.00. 


CHRISTUS: A MYSTERY. 
Comprising ‘“The Divine Tragedy,” **The Golden Le- 
gend,”’ and *“The New England Trageuies.”” 8vo, $3 
Household Edition. 12m», $2.00. 
Red-Line Edition. 16 illustrations, full gilt, $2.50. 
Diamond Edition. $1.00. 


SEPARATE WORKS. 


The Golden Legend 

T les of a Wayside Inn. 

The Song of Hiawatha 
Evangeline 

Aftermath .. 

The Masque of Pandora 
Keramos, and Other Poems 
Excel: ior. IMlustrated 

The Building of the Ship. 

The Hanging of the Crane. 
The Skeleton in Armor. iliustrated...... bbe 6 
Ultima Thule........ ececccce ee 
Hyperion 

Kavanagh .. 

Outre-Mer... 


COMPILATIONS AND SELECTIONS. 
Seven Voices of sympathy. 


Sel.cted from the Writings of H. W. Longfellow by 
Charlotte F. B.utes. 1 vol., 16mo, red edges, $1.25. 


Longfellow Birthday Book. 
Arranged by Charlotte Fiske Bates. Portrait and 12 il- 
lustrations. Sq. 18mo, beautifwiy stamped, $1.00. 


FOR SCHOOL USE. 

Longfellow Leaflets. 

For Homes, Libraries and Schools, Edited by Jose 
phivne E. Hodgion. 12mo, illustrated. Pamphles 
and box, 6. cents. 

American Classics for Schools. 

Cont ‘ining selections from the best American Authors, 
with a Bicgraphical Sketch and Notes _ alming the 
Histo ical and Personal allusions. ; ieaeion. 
With illustrations, 60 cents. 


LONGFELLOW’s PORTRAIT. 
A beautiful life size portrait of Longfellow. in the same 
style as the Af/antic portraits ot Whittier, Holmes, 
and others. Price, $1.c0. 


LONGFELLOW’S HOME. 


A finely colored lithograph of Mr. Longfellow’s historic 
residence (Washington’s Headquarters), at Cambridge. 
Size 12 by 16 inches. Price, 50 cents, 


*,*For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, om 
receipt of price, by the publishers. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
11 East Seventeenth St., New York. 
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C. L. S. C.---SPECIAL COURSES. 


Members of the C. L. 8. C. may tuke, in addition to the regular | ourse of studies, one or more special courses, and 


an examination upon them. A series of special courses in the several departments of study have been prepa 


red, and 


upils will receive credit and testimoniay seals to be appended to their regular diploma, according to the merit of exami- 


pation of these supplemental courses. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, New York, 


will furnish the following list of books, 
The Study of History. Geldwin Smith. $1.75. 
Essay on History. Lord Macaulay. 25c. 
A Brief History of Ancient Peoples. (A. S. 
Barnes & Co.) $1.25. 
General Sketch. E. A. Freeman. $1.25. 
Great Events of History. Collier. $1.25. 
Points of History. John Lord. $1.50. 
Representative Men. R. W. Emerson. ; 
Chaut. Text-Book, No. 35. General Hist’y. 10c. 
Guest's Lectures on Evglish History. 60c. 
The* Epoch Series” of English History. Each, 
25e. ; cloth, 40c. / 
First Steps in EnglishLiterature. A.Gilman. $1 
A First Sketch of English Literature. Prof. 
Morley. (Edition revised by Tyler. ) $2. 
The English Language and its Eurly Litera- 
ture. Prof. J. H. Gilmore. dc. 
Craik’s English of Shakspere. Edited by 
Rolfe. $1.75. 
$1.25. 


Bacon’s Essays. 

Macaulay’s Essays on Milton, Dr. Johnson, 
Goldsmith, and Bunyan. Each, 25c. 
Series. Each, 75c. ba 

The Ancient History of the East. Philip 

The Five Great Oriental Monarchies. George 
Rawlinson $15. 

L. E. 
Poor. $2 00. : . 

Oriental and Linguistic Studies. Prof. Whit- 

Uorda. George Ebers. Paper, 80c. ; cloth, $1.50. 

The Light of Asia. Edwin Arnold. Paper, 15c; 

Timayenis’ History of Greece. 2 vols. $3.59. 

A History of Classical Greek Literature. Ma 

Old Tales Retold from Grecian Mythology. 
Augusta Larned. $1.70. 

$1.25. 

Becker’s Charicles. $3 00. 

Bocial Life in Greece. J. P. Mahaffy. 

A Translation of the Lliad or Odyssey. $3.00. 

Ancient Classics for English Readers: Hero 
Demosthenes. Each, $1.00. 

The History of Rome. R. F. Leighton. 

A Translation of the Zneid. 

Cesar. James Anthony Froude, M. A. 60c. 
Plautus and Terence, Horace, Pliny’s 
Letters. Each, $1.00. 

Rienzi. Bulwer. Paper, 40c.; cloth, $1 50. 

The Marble Faun. Hawthorne. 2 v. Ea, $1.25. 

wapnan's Young Folks’ History of the 

Jnited States. $1.50. 

Johuston's History of American Politics. 75e. 

Irving's Life of Washington. 1 vol., 8vo. $2.50. 

American Prose. $1.25. 

Longtellow’s Hiawatha. $1. 

Hawthorne's Twice-Told Tales. 2 v. Ea. $1.25. 
‘tures on Modern History. Arnold. $1.50 

_ 8vols. Each, $2.50. 

History of Reformation. Prof. Fisher. $3.00. 

Rise of the Dutch Republic. J: L. Motley. 3 
vols. $6. 

Paper, 40c. ; cloth, $2 50. 
enry Esmond. W.M. Thackeray. Paper, 

{introduction to Political Economy. Prof. 
Perry. $1.50 

Netural Resources of the U.S. J.H.Patton 50c 

Fate of Republics. Re v. L. T. Town>end. $1.25. 

fur-clad Adventures. ©. A. Mudge. $1.00. 
ile Notes of an Howadji. G. W. Curtis. $1. 


Milton's Areopagitica. 75c. 
Two volumes Morley’s English Men of Letters 
Smith. $10.50. 
Sanskrit and its Kindred Literature. 
ney. $2.50. 
cloth. $1.50. 
haffv. 2vols. $4.00. 
Stories from Homer. A. J. Church. 
Homer. W. E. Gladstone. 45c. 7 
dotus, Aristophanes, Plato, Aeschylus, 
The Student's Gibbon. $1.25. 
$1.50. 
Ancient Classics for English Reavers: Cicero, 
Becker's tiallus. $3.00. 
Lays of Ancient Rome Macaulay. $1.25. 
Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Americans. $1. 
American Poems. x 
Irving's Sketch-Book. 75c. 
Robertson's Charles V. (Prescutt’s edition. ) 
Epoch S-ries of Modern History. Each. $1. 
History o° Our Times. Justin M'Carthy. 
Loe. ; cloth, $1.25. 
Alphabet in Finance. Graham M’ Adam, $1 25. 
Life and Travels of David Living-tone. $1.25. 
Kothen. Kinglake. 10c. 


ee 


| 





Our Next-Door Neighbor—Mexico. 
Haven. $3.50. 

Boy Travelers in China and Japan. T. W. 
Knox. $6.00. 

Companion to the Bible. Dr. Barrow. $1.75. 

Nature of the Bible. Dr. J. W. Dawson. $1.75. 

Credo. Dr. L. T. Townsend. $1.25, 

Lectures on the Jewish Church. Dean Stan- 
ley. 3 vols. Each, $2.50. 

Life of Christ. Dr. Lyman Abbott. $3.50. 

Outlines of Bible History. Bishop Hurst. 50c. 


Bishop 


Short History of the ’uglish Bible. Dr. J. M. 


Freeman. 50c. 


Chautauqua Text Books: No. 1, Biblical Ex- 


plorations; No.8, What Noted Men Think 
of the Bible; No. 18, Christian Evidences; 
No. 19, The Book of Books; No. 28, Man- 
ners and Customs of the Bible; No. 31, 
What Noted Men Think of Christ; No. —, 
Life of Christ. Each, 1 


Uc. 
An Outline Study of Man. Mark Hopkins, | $1. 
| First Book in Chemistry. Dr. Hooker. 60c. 


D. D., LL. D. $1. 75. 
The Emotions. Jas. M'Cosh, D. D., LL. D. $2. 
Edueation. Herbert Spencer. $1.25. 
Lectures on Education. Horace Mann. $3. 
Education as a Science. A. Buin, LLL. D. $1.75. 


Normal Mettreds of ‘Teaching. E. Brooks, Ph. | 


ID. $1.75. 
True Order of Studies. Dr. Hill. 
School Inspection. Fearon. 75c. 
American Colleges and the Am. People. $1.50. 
Chautauqua Lext-Books: No. 10, What is 
Education? No. 11, Socrates; No. 12, Pes- 
tulozzi; No. 14, Hurace Mann; No. 15, 
Freebel; No. 17, Roger Ascham and John 
Sturm; No 25. Self Kducation, by J.Alden, 
LL. D.; No. 33, Elihu Burritt Each, 10c. 
The Dictionary of Education and Instruction. 
Kiddle and Schem, Methods of lustruc 
tion. J. Wickersham. $5.00. 
Science P imer. Astronomy. J.N. Lockyer. 50c. 
Newcomb’s Popular Astronomy. $2.50 & $1.50. 
Saturnian System. R. A. Proctor. 95.00. 
fhe Spectruseope. $1.25. 
How to Find the Stars. 50c. 
Sun, Moon, and Stars. Agnes Giberne. $1.50. 
Evce Calum. E. F. Burr. $1.00. 
lhe Geologic Story Brietly Told. Dana. $1.40. 
The History of a Mountain. KB. Reclus, $1 25. 
Outlines of Field Geology. A. Geike. $1.00. 
Corals and Coral Islands. Dr. Dana. $4.00 
Nature of the Bible. J.W.Dawson, LL.D. $1.75. 
Geology : Science rrimer. A. Ge.ke. 50c. 
Physical Geography. Prof. Guyot. $2 25. 
Roscve’s Primer of Chemistry. 50c. 
‘Lhe New Chemistry. Josiah P. Cuok. (Int. 
-ci Series.) $2.00. 
Religion and Chemistry. J. P. Cook. $2 50. 
Joblnson'’s Chemistry of Common Life. (Sec- 
ond edition.) $2.00. 
How to Use the Microscope. Phin's. 
The Microscope and its Revelations. 
penter, (Sixth edition.) $5.50. 
How Plants Grow, Prof. Asa Gray. $1.12. 
How Plants Behave. Prof. Asa Gray. 7dc. 


$1.25. 


75e. 
Car- 


Second Book of Botany, Miss Youmans. $1 50 | 


The Vegetable World. 
Comparative Zoviogy. 
Life and Her Children. Miss Buckley. $1.50. 
Structure of Animal Life. Agassiz. $1.50. 
Physies : Science Primer Balfour Stewart. 50c. 
Elemeuts of Natural Philusophy. Covuley. $1. 
Conservation of Energy. B. Stewart. $1.50. 
Hieat as a Mode ot Motion. Tyndale. $2.00. 
Nature of Light. Lommel. $2.00. 
Electricity and Magnetism. Guthrie. $1.50. 
Michael Faraday. J. H. Gladstone. 90c. 
Elen.ents of Intellectual Philosophy. Noah 
Porter, D. D. $2.00. 
The Relations of Mind and Brain. Henry 
Calderwood, LL. D. $4.00. 


Louis Figuier. $3.50. 


Orton. $3 00. 


‘Intuitions of the Mind. James M'Cosh, D. 


2, LL. D. $2.00. 

The Will. D.D. Whedon, D. D. $1.50. 

The Science of Language. M. Muller. 2 vs. $6. 

Origin and History of the Englisu Language. 
G. P. Marsh. 43.00 

Language and the Study of Language. Prof. 
Whitney. $2.50. 

On the Study of Words. R.C. Trench. $1.25 








‘at prices named) taken from Chautauqua Hand-Bouk No. 2: 
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England, Past and Present. R.C. Trench, $1.25, 

Epochs of Painting. R. Wornum, $1.75. 

Kugler’s Hand-Bouk of Italian Painting. 
Edited by Sir ©. Eastlake — $11.00. 

Lives of Leonardo Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, 
and Raffaelle. (Lives of the Artists Se- 
ries.) Each, $1.25 

Athens. Bulwer-Litton, $1.50. 

Hampton Tracts: Sanitary Series, $5 per 100. 

Gentle Measuresin the fraining of the Young. 
Jacob Abbott. $1.75 

Bits of Talk About Home Matters. H. H. 
Hunt. $1.00. 

The Bazaar Book of Health. $1.00. 

The Bazaar Book of Decorum, $1 00. 

Governmentot Children. J. A. Gore. 30e. 

Our Homes. American Health Primer. 
9. Sue, 

Picture Teaching. Jane Byrne. $1.50. 

Monteith’s Easy Lessons in Popular Science. 


No. 


Judge Pitman’s Alcohol and the Church, 10. 

Judge Pitman’s Alcohol and the Strate. $1 50. 

Dr. B W. Richardson’s Ten Lectures on Al- 
cohol, Paper, 25c.: cloth, 7de 

Canon Farrar’s Ten Talks on Temperance. 
Paper, 25c.; cloth, 60e. 

Dr. Crosby's Lectures and Replies on Moder- 
ation versus Total Abstinence. Paper, 25.; 
cloth, Ge. 

Does Prohibition Prohibit? 10e. 

Dr. Hunt’s Alcohol as a Food and Medicine. 
Zu. 

Dr. Willoughby and his Wine. 5% and $1.50. 

History and Mystery of a Glass of Ale. 5c. 

Dr. Crane's Arts of Intoxication. $1. 

Rev. Dr. Steele's History of the Crusade, 25¢e. 

Mrs. E. M. J. Henry's Pledge and Cross, Pa- 
per, 50c.; cloth, $1. 

Foreign Vrotestant Missions. Christlieb. $L 

Foreign Missions. Dr. R Anderson, $1.50. 

Problems of Religious Progress. Dr. D. Dur- 
chester. $2. 

The Land of the Veda. Dr. W. Butler. $3.50. 

Juurnal and Letters of Henry Martyn. 8. 


Wilberforce. $1.25. 

Life of William Carey. J. Belcher. $1.25. 

Missions of the American Board. Dr. R, An- 
derson. 5 vols., at $1.50 each. 

Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Dr. J. M. Reid. 2 vols, $3. 

Missionary Sketches (Baptist). Dr. 8. F. 
Smith, $1.25. 

Missions of the Presbyterian Church. Dr. J. 
C. Lowrie. 75c. 

Dickens’ History of England, 78. 

Boys of ‘76. Charles C. Coffin. $3. 

Grammar-Lane.  86ce. 

Story of English Literature. Mrs. Lillie. Pa- 

per, 67¢ ; cloth, $1 25 

‘Tales Retold; or, Stories from Ancient 

Mythology. $1.70. 

Chemistry of a Candle. 85c. 

Yonge’s History of Greece. 

Yonge’s History of Rome. $1.10. 

Ben Hur. $1.50. 

Afloat in the Forest. By Mayne Reid. $1.50. 

Planetary and Stellar Worlds. $1.75. 

Science Primer: Physivlogy. 50c 

Greek Heroes. $1.12. 

Chautauqua Text Book, No.9. W.C. Bryant. 
R. H. Stoddard, 10c. 

Studies in Bryant. Dr. Joseph Alden. 45c. 

What Shall [ Read? A book on selecting and 
reading books. A Lady. 65c. 

Life and Genius of Shakspere. White. $2.50. 

Shakspere: His Mind and His Art. E. Dow- 


den. 50c. 
Shakspere for the Young Folk. R. R. hay- 
Pa- 


Old 


Faraday. 
$1 10. 


mond, $2.75. 

Rolfe’s Annotated Merchant of Venice. 
per, 40c.; cloth, 60c. 

Rolfe’s Annotated Julius Cesar. Paper, 40c. ; 
cloth, 60c. 

Shakspere’s Morals. $1.50. 

Chautauqua Text- Book, No. 23. English Lit- 
erature. J. H. Gilmore. 20°. 

Bryant's Puvems. Blue and Gould Edition, 
$1.50; household edition, $2. 
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New and Recent Pubjications : 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
A HIS'tURY. By Rosperr MacKenziz. 
8vo, cloth. Price $1.0v. 
This is undoubtedly the best and cheapest 
ed tion published. A comparison with other 
editiuns is requested. 


AMERICA. 
A HISTORY. By Ropert MacKenzie. 
8vo. Price, $1.00. 


GREEK TESTAMENT— 
WITH THK READINGS ADOPTED BY 
THE REVISERS OF THE AUTHOR 
IZED VERSION. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 
$1.75. Demy 8vo, cloth, $400. Demy 
8vo, large paper edition, wide margin, 
cloth, $6.00. 


CHRISTIAN LEADERS OF THE LAST CEN- 
TURY (The ; 
OR, ENGLAND A HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. By the Rev. J. U. Rye, B. A. 
8vo, cloth, extra. Price, $2.25. 


BIBLE HISTORY. 


By the Rev. Dr. Eoersnem. Author of 
“The Temple, its Ministry and Services,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth. Per vol., $1.25. 


Vou. .—The World Before the Flood and 
the History of the Patriarchs. 


Vou. I1.—The Exodus and Wanderings in 
the Wilderness. 


Vow. I1I.—Israel in Canaan under Joshua 
and the Judges. 

Vou. [V.—Israel under Samuel and David 
to the Birth of Solomon. 


Vou. V.—From the Birth of Solomon to the 
Fall of the Separate Israelite Monarchy. 


BIBLE ATLAS. 
CONTAINING SIXTEEN MAPS, FULL 
COLORED. 18mo, paper, 25 cents. 

By the late Rev. Wm Arwor. 

LAWS FROM HEAVEN FOR LIFE ON EARTH. 
1Zzmo, cloth, $2 00. 

PARABLES OF OUR LORD (The). 
12mo, cloth $2.00. 

ANCHOR OF THE SOUL (The), 

AND OTHER SERMONS. 


12mo, cloth, 


The above nay be procured of any bookseller, or 
will be sent. post-paid, on recetut of price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker St , New York. 








SEND FOR OUR NEW 


Sunday-School 


Song Book. | 


JUST ‘SSUED. 


THE MOST USEFUL AS WELL AS THE MOST ATTRAC- 
TIVE BOOK BEFORE THE PUBLIC. 
Containifig 192 pages. 
Tunes. Supplies the best material for Song Service in 
Sunday-School and Prayer Meeting. 


Price, in Board Covers, $30 per 100. 
Specimen Copy by Mail, 25 cents. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Ranco'ph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Superior Songs by talented 
authors, in addition to over 200 familiar Hymns and | 


*,*A QUARTER OF A MILLION. 


Fifth Edition. 
Thirty-Second Thousand. 


WITHOUT A HOME. 


BY E. P. ROE. 


Author of “Barriers Burned Away,” 
“Opening of a Chestnut Burr,’ 
“A Day of Fate,” etc. 


The ultimate design of the story is to trace 
the erigin and growth, and exhibit the per- 
nicious results of the morphia habit. 12mo, 
handsomely bound $1.50. 

Mr. Roe has graphically and at 

times powerfully and dramatically 

portrayed its influence to 

wither and destroy manhood 

and to wreck the happiness of the 

family. The harrowing incidents 

which are the consequence of the 

evil are not so ostentatiously 

exhibited as te be revolting, 

but are ingeniously oistributed 

over a story that has a subtantial 

and independent interest of its own. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


The plot is excellent. The character 
of the opium-eater is very strongly 
drawn, and the description of,his 
struggle and final fall is 
that of the finished artist. 

—Elmira Free Press. 


Apart from its motive the story 
is both powerful and interesting. 
—Christian Union. 
The sale of this story has been rapid beyond all prece 
dent, even with this popular author. Since its publ:ca- 
tion, October 15, four large editions have been success- 
ively exhausted, and the fifth edition, thirty-second 
thousand, is now ready. . 
*,* Over 56,000 volumes of Mr. Roe’s books were sold 
during the past year. And considerably more than 


*,*A QUARTER OF A MILLION 
Copies of his stories have been sold in ths country since 


the publication of the first book—‘*Baniers Burned 
Away,” besides large sales iu England and Canada. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 








Chautauqua Assembly Herald 


FOR i88i. 


THE 


COMPLETE VOLUME 


FOR 1881, 


EMBRACING NINETEEN PAPERS, 


WILL BE 





| FORWARDED TO ANY ADDRESS 
| 


In the United States or Canada, upon 
receipt of 


ONE DOLLAR. 


Address, THEODORE L. FLOOD, 
Meadville, Penn’a. 








HELIOTYPE ENGRAVINGS, 


These beautifully executed reproductions of 
costly engravings, printed on bevelled plate. 
paper, are now very generally in use for the 
adornment of hbrary and parlor walls. There 
is now a wide variety uf subjects, including 
the masterpieces of ancient and modern art, 
The list tnindes the choicest and most famous 
works, including, among others, choice works 
of Alma-Tadema. Michael Angelo, Bertrand, 
Rosa Bonheur, Bouguereau. Cabanel, Chia- 
liva, Coomans, Correggio, Diiver, Fued, Good- 
all, Guido, Hamon, Herring, Holman Hunt, 
Sir Edwin Landseer, Makart, Marak. Meis- 
sonier, Meyer von Bremen. Millais, Murillo, 
Parmegiano, Raphael, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Ary Scheffer, Schreyer, Vély, Leonardo da 
Vinci. They are printed pny the same 
paper, with the same ink, as the original en- 
gravings, and will never fade. They are of a 
uniform size (19x24 inches), and are sold at 
the remarkably low price of 


FIFTY CENTS EACH. 


A few of extra lurge sizes are one dollar each, 
The new descriptive catalogues will be sent 
free to any address upon application. 


President Garfield and Edu- 
cation, 


By B. A. Hryspate, President of Hiram Col- 
lege. 1 vol., 12m, 400 pages, with steel por- 
traits of General Gartield. Mrs. Garfield. and 
Miss Booth, and other illustrations. $1.50. 
“It will do more to create a race of manly youn 

Americans, North, East, South, and West, than any book 

which has yet been written on this side the Atl :ntic, 

ee The tull tide of heroic inspiration rushes through 
it.”’—Sunday Herald, 


The Imitation of Christ. 


By Thomus a Kempis. 1 vol., 16mo, red edges, 
$2.00. A carefully revised translation of 
this chief classic of Christian devotion, 
illustrated with upwards of 330 ecclesiasti- 
cal cuts. 

“An exquisitely beautiful edition.” —Advance. 
“The finest edition yet printed in America.””—New 

York Times. 


Self-Culture. 


By James Freeman Clarke. 1 vol., 12me. 
Price, $1.50. 
CONTENTS, 
. Man made to grow. 
. Training of the Body. 
Best Use of ‘Time. 
Self-Knowledze. 
Education of the Organs of Observation. 
Education of the Reflective Faculties. 
The Intuitions. 
. Culture of the Imagination. 
. Education of the Conscience, 
. Education of the Affections. 
. Education of the Faculty of Reverence. 
. The Acquisition of Money as a Means of 
Education. 

. Education of the Temper. 

. Education by Books and Reading. 

5. Education of Courage. 

. Doing Everything horoughly. 

. Education of the Will. 

. Education by Amusement. 

9. Education of Hope. 

. Education of Each Man’s Special Gift. 

. Education of the Love of Beanty. 

2. Education by Seeking the Truth. 

“Twenty-two Lectures full of the ripe experience, pro 
found wisdom, brvad views, and beautiful religious 
spirit, which make Dr, Crarke one of the foremost mes 
ot his day,’’"—Saturday Evening Gazette. 

*"No one can read the body of thoughts brought to- 
gether in these pages without being stiv-ulated a 
helped. They represent a free and generous intellectual 
hfe.”’— Christian Union. 


SOON Om toe 


Send for Catalogues of Baoks and Heliotypes ® 
the Publishers. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. 
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RIE RAILWAY. 
NOW KNOWN AS THE 


New York, Lake Erie & ;Western 


RAILROATH. 

The only direct route from *few York to 
Chautaugua Lake. Parties go.gg to or re- 
turning from this attractive sugimer resort 
will secure comfort, pleasure anc§the quickest 
time by traveling via. the populfr Erie Rail- 


way. . 
PULLMAN'S 


Drawing-Room Sleeping Coaches 


Are run through on the daily express train 
between New York and Jamestown. 
Trains leave New York at dng m., and 
arrive in Jamestown, at the foot of Chautau- 
qua Lake, at 12:00 the following day. : 
During the season of 1882 Special Excursion 
Tickets at reduced rates to Jamestown and 
return, will be on sale at New York city, and 
all principal stations on the Erie Raney 
JOHN N. ABBOTT. 
Gen. Pas. Agent Erie R. R. 











EW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA & OHIO 
RAILROAD 

Is the Only Direct Route without Change of Cars to 
LAKE CHAUTAUQUA. 
The en ire trains of this Road run directly 
to the Lake. with Pullman Pulace Sleeping 
Coaches without change, from Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, and Cleveland. By any other line 

there are from one to three changes of cars. 

Excursion Tickets are on sale each season, 

from June 1, to oon. 30, good to Oct. 30. 

For Descriptive amphilets and Tickets in- 
uire at 104 Clark St., Chicago; 44 W. Fourth 
t., Cincinnati, O.; and 131 Bank St., Cleve- 

land; of local agents on line of the road, and 
at offices of connecting lines. 
W. B SHATTUC, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Cleveland, O. 
?P. D. COUPER, 
General Superintendent, ‘_leveland, Ohio. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


THE 


Largest Music School in the World. 





Tuition $15, with collateral advantages 
amounting to 125 hours of musical instruction 
in a quarter. 

English branches and horary containing 8.0U0 
volumes on Music, free. 


IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES SECURED. 


Every conscientious student needs the 
broader culture afforded by the Lectures, 
Normal Classes, Harmony, Questions and 
Answers. 

Sight and Part Singing, Church Music. Ar: 
of Teaching, Artists’ Piano and Vucal Re- 
citals, Pupils’ Concerts and the Musical at- 
mosphere, all of which, with all English 


branches, can be secured free only at the New | 


England Conservatory of Music. 
THE 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


Is the largest in America, embracing School 
of Oratory and Drania ic Action, Vocal Phys- 
iology, Forensic and Platform Elocution. 
Artists’ Vocal Courses. Modern Languages. 


Next quarter begins Sept. 12. Send for New 
Calendar. 


E. TOURJEE, 


Music Hall, Boston. 





PISO'S CURE FOR 


Consumptives and peop'e 
who have weak lungs or asth- 
ma, should use ‘3 “ure for 
Consumption. It has cured 
thousands, It basn [injur- 
edone. Itisnot bad 93 take. 
It is the bext cough the 
Soldeverywhere. 25c. & $1. 


CONSUMPTION. 


No other medicine will cure 
a cough so quick as Piso’s 
Cure for Consumption. There 
zs no other medicine tastes so 
good as Piso’s Cure for Con- 
It should be kept 


always in the house, because 


sumption. 


it isa certain and safe rem- 
edy for Croup and Asthma, 
Bronchitis and Sore Throat. 
It will cure Consumption, 
consequently it will cure these 
lesser complaints, which are 
so aften the forerunners of 
Consumption, — 

Piso’s Cure for Consump- 
tion ts sold by all druggists 
at 25¢. and $1.00 per bottle. 


It is very pleasant to take, 


therefore children who are 
subject to night attacks of 


croup will take this medicine 
without objection and go to 


sleep immediately. 


PISO'S CURE FOR 


The Kest Cough syrup 
Piso’s Cure for Consumption. 
it acta quick and tt tastes good. 
Dose amall.—bottle luree. 
Vherefore the cheapest as well 
as the best. Sold everywhere. 
“Be, ond &F 00 per hottie 


CONSUMPTION. 





Chautauqua Games!! 


NOW READY. 


United States History. 
Roman History. 
English History. 
Sciences. 
Grecian History. (New.) 
Bible History. 
(New.) Temperance Game. 
(New.) Astronomy. 


Price Fifty Cents each, and mailed, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. 


For Course of Reading for 


Book-a-Month Reading Circle, 


See our advertisement in March 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 


For full list of books for the current 
year’s reading of 


Cc. L. &. C., 


including the Special Books for class of 
82, see our page advertisement in 
October CHAUTAUQUAN. 


THE BOOK TO BE READ IN MARCH IS 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


By Mackenziz. Cloth bound, Chautauqua 
Edition. Price $1.00. 


This interesting book should be in ever 
library. [t gives us a vlance of the World’s 
History for the past 100 years. 


We are the American publishers of this 
book, and will make spectaL RATEs to Circles 
on orders for several ata time. Order early. 

FOR APRIL AND MAY THE BOOKS 
NEEDED ARE 
ART OF SPEECH. 
PartIl. By L. T. Townsenp, D. D. Cloth. 

Price 50 cents. 

CHAUTAUQUA LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 
Vol. III. Paper, 35 cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 

Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. We 

have both now ready. 


NOW READY. 
Pansy’s New Book, 


THE HALL IN THE GROVE, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Every member of the ©. L. S. C. will want 
this book, and every lover of Chautauqua 
will want to read it. 

Mailed. post paid, on receipt of price. A 
phatagnaghn of Dr. Vincent. or a cabinet pho- 
tograph of ‘The Hall in the Grove” will be 
enclosed with each order free. 


Special attention given to filling or- 
ders for any books wanted. Enclose to 
us the advertised price of any book and 
we will mail it, post-paid. 


Address all orders to 


JOHN FAIRBANKS & C6., 


203 & 205 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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As musical cu'ture increases it demands in mus‘cal instru- 
ments for home. church, or school, excellence in tone, taste- 


Bralilehone VE. fel workmanship, and durability. 


FOR ILLUS 


TRATED CATALOGUE. 








ROBERTS BROS.’ 
LATEST NEW BOOKS. 


WEEDEN’S SOCIAL LAW OF LABOR. 
Second Edition. $1.50. 


“This is an interesting .and suggestive review of the 
labor question in the chicf modern aspects, * * The 
common idea is that capital employs and pays labour. 
ae | thoughtiul persons have said: No, it is labor 
which utilizes and truct/hes capital, The answer given 

Mr. Weeden is: Nei:her capital nor labor employs 

e other, but society employs them buth.””"—W. Y. 7ri- 


HOPES AND FEARS FOR ART. 
By Wm. Morris. $1.25. 


F. E. TROWGRIDCE, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 
No. 5 Broad or 27 Wall Sts. 

Room No. 27. NEW YORK. _ Drexel Building, 


MEMBER OF N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Miscellaneous Securities, Government, City, 
County, Town, and Railroad Bonds 
and Stocks 


BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 





“One of the noblest and most a pw ren J of our 
many modern art bouks.””"—Aew Fork ip 


SCHOOL SERMONS. 


By William Everett, $1.00. 

The Presbyterian says: ‘His difference from the or- 
thodox is more verbal than real, * * the discourses 
are of value and bring the teachings of the Bible to bear 
im a practical and forcible way upon every-day life 
The influe: ce of the delivery of them must have been 
happy, and they can be read with prvfit.” 


THEODORE PARKER’S PRAYERS. 


A new edition, with a portrait of him and a 
memoir by F. B. Sanborn $1.00. 
“These devout utterances of one of the best and brav- 
@t men who ever breathed New England air—one whuse 
7. ty as Miss Alcott says, was ‘prayer made visi 
oman's Fournal 


MOODS. 


By Miss Alcott, author of 
Women.” $1.50. 


DOROTHY. 
A Country Story in Elegiac Verse. 
HER PICTURE. 


A new No Name Novel. “The book is like the 
sparkle of champagne,”’ says the New York 
Tribune. $1.00. 


Sold by all booksellers. 
by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 


OM F R 
PSB RE: 


nic petnet- 
RAPED Shak Seo hess ¥. Men irs: aon 


A Novel. “Little 


$1.25. 


Mailed, postpaid, 
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| BEST WHEAT 


wo GRAZING LANDS pe rovno ox 
we Northern Pacific R.R. 


m MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN (881 


Low Prices ; LONG TIME: REGATE FOR IMPROVE> 
MENT; REOUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERA 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, GEN. Lano Act. 
St. Pau, Minn 


THIS PAPER. 





YOUNG “MEN! 3 


GO TO THE 


BUFFALO BUSINESS COLLEGE 


FOR A START IN BUSINESS. 


Established in 1854 The old st, largest and best in 
the state. A new system of ACTUAL BUSINESS, 
most thorough and compkte ever used. Expe:ienced 
teachers and best faciluies. A business educati n here 
will insure young men success, and quality them for mm- 
portant and lucrative positions. t3vod alike for FARMEBS, 
4ERSHANTS and MECHANICS. Gradu tes assisted to po- 
sitions. Send stamp for catalogue, giving fuil particulars. 

Address, 
J. C. BRYANT & SON, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The Chautauqua Scicntific Diagrams, 


Series No. |-“‘Geology,”’ 





With the ac companying book, *‘First Lessons 
in Geology,” by Prof. A.8. Packard, D. D.. 
Prof. of Zoology and Geology. Brown Univer- 
sity. will be ready early in April, 1882. The 
price is $6.00 postage paid; but by agreement 
i special discount of one dollar ix made to the 
C.L 8. C. Members of the C. L. 5. C send- 
ing their orders direct tot e publishers and 
stating their membership will receive the dia- 
grams and book, postage paid, for $5.0) 


Providence Lithograph Co., 


PuBLISHEas, Providence, R. I. 
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“OXFORD” 


TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


“OXFORD” 
REVISED NEW TESTAMENTS, 


Authorized by the American Committee of Be 
vision. 
In Various Sizes and Styles of Binding. 


For sale at all bookstores throughout the county- 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker St., New York. 
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REWARD CARDS. 
For the Sunday -schoo! children. 60 Beautiful Chrom 
Cards or so Scripture Text Cards for 12 cents. We ha® 
a la ge variety of these. Clinton Bros. & Co., Clintom 
ville, Conn. 








To our Many Friends and the Public Generally: 

We wish to impress upon your minds that 
by reading our Prospectus carefully you will 
readily become convinced that we are offering 
great inducements to all who wish to make a 
profitable investment in the mines of the far 
West. We mean business, and are prepared to 
back each and every statement made in our 
prospectus, and invite investigation at all 
times. We have the mill receipts from which 
we copied, and can be seen in the Prospectus. 
We also have the certificates of assays. Any- 
one desiring affidavits as to mill returns and 
assays being correct, as given in Prospectus. 
ean have the same by addressing B. C. Hoag, 
No. 291 Sixteenth street, Denver, Colorado. 
We wish all to know the facts. We propose 
erecting our own mills and works, adapted to 
the treatment of our own ore, and need your 
assistance (hence the cause of our offering a 
portion of the stock for sale), and can assure 
you rich returns. Come and see us and be 
convinced. We are prepared for an interview 
at any and all times. 

If you wish to take advantage of a good op- 
portunity, give this matter your immediate 
attention, as we expect to be able to sell all 
the stock required at an early day—and have 
reserved the right to withdraw our stock from 
the market at any time we may deem i: 
a to do so, our only object being to raise 
sufficient capital to build works and devei P 
the property more thoroughly, which will 
give large and quick returns. 

We are working the property now with but 
asmall force of men, bu will increase the 
force as circumstances admit, and expec! 
to work a large force of miners as soon as 
spring opens. Our property has very supe- 
rior advantages, viz: 


First—The location is unsurpassed. 
Second—It has excellent water facilities. 


Third—A good portion of the placer is covered with 
a fine forest of pine timber. 


Fourth—Each Ide runs down the steep part of the 
mountain, giving the advantage of gsit.ing a great depth 
by tunnelling instcad of sinking shatis. 

Fifth—The character of the ore is the best and most 
desirable for the present modes of treatment, carrying 
sufficient lead and iron to flux itself. 

Our mines are cluse to Almaand easy of ac- 
cess at all times of the year, and as there are 
six lode claims and one placer, all in one body, 
and owned by the Pennsylvania Consolidated 
Mining and Milling Company exclusively, all 
the lode claims showing good mineral, and the 
placer prospecting well in gold, itis reasonable 
to presume that at the low rate of $1.00 per 
share itis one of the most profitable invest- 
ments any one could desire, though we will 
not guarantee the stock to remain at those 
figures for any specified length of time. 
and for this reason we urge our friends to 
take advantage of the opportunity by acting 
atonce, and we will prove to them that this is 
by no means a wiid-cat scheme, but is on the 
square. What we wish and need is your a-- 
Sistance now. It costs large amounts of 
money to drive tunnels, build tramways and 
construct works adapted te our present needs. 
We want you to help us and at the same time 
help yourselves to a good and large paying 
investment. We promi-e to personally attend 
to the workings, and see that it is done eco- 
nomically and well. We have no salaried of- 
ficers to eat up our profits, and we think we 
are offering you for $1 what will be worth $10 
in the near future; but the necessity is now 
hence the offer. Please give this your imme- 
diate attention if you desire a hand with us 
All orders for stork will be promptly filled on 
receipt of P. O. order or Eastern drafts. 

Address B. C. Hoag, No. 291 Sixteenth 
Street, Denver, Colorado, first block above 


Lawrence Street. 
‘ B. C. HOAG, Secretary. 
J. M. HARDING, President. 
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AiisTROM PIANO FoRTES 


THe UNPRECEDENTED Success or THE AHL- 
3TROM PIANO. as a result of their conscien- 
tious fidelity as manufacturers, and their 
efficient knowledge of the elements of thor- 
ughness and skillful construction, arising 
from years of persistent effort and exper- 
ience as practical workmen, has served to 
‘lace them before the public, as one of the 
foremost pianos of the day. 

A Frrst-ciass Piano requires the most 
scrupulous care in the perfection of every 
known improvement, integrity of mechanical 
ntelligence, a — action and solid work- 
manship, combining to produce’ greatest 
power, unlimited endurance. pleasing and 
wble quality of tone —characteristics ac- 
corded to the Ahlstrom Piano by eminent 
musicians and a general public, from severest 
rests, and the most searching investigation 
wherever exhibited. 

THe Antstrom PriNos are fully endorsed 
hy all leading musicians of the day as pos- 
sessing the attributes of a piano forte so 
sagerly sought for, namely: superiority of 
‘onstruction, endurance of original quality, 
ind sustaining power of tone, a feature 
prominently recognized by vocalists as a 
superb singing quality. 

THE OFFICIALS IN CHARGE of the National 
sunday-school Assembly, at Fair Point 
Chautauqua) and at the National Baptist 
Association, at Point Chautauqua, have con- 
ferred upon the Ahlstrom Piano the pre- 
‘tminent distinction of exclusive use at all 
their Ineetings for six vears in succession, in- 
eluding the season of 1881, and as additional 
-vidence of meritorious recognition, we 
subjoin the following communication from 


C. A. AHLSTROM & CO., Jamestown, New York. 


Prof. William F. Sherwin, who has been ip 
charge of the musical depart nent since com- 
mencement of Chautauqua’s publie service: 


CHAUTAUQUA, August 22, 1881. 
C. A. Ahlstrom & Co. : 

GENTLEMEN :—With the closing of the Sun- 
day-school Assembly, [ wish to express to 
you my entire and hearty satisfaction with 
your pranos this season. Our constant use 
of them in the open air and for very hea 
work gives the severest possible test, and ¥ 
am glad to say that your instruments have 
stood the strain without the slightest flinch- 
ing or sign of deterioration in tone. I hope 
if I reach Chautauqua in 1482 [ shall find 
your pianos there for the seventh time. 

I send this unsolicited testimonial from @ 
sense of justice only, and am very respect- 
fully yours, Vu. F. SHerwin. 

Musical Director. 


Our Pranos have been pronounced the 
Chautauqua Piano, from the fact of being 
the only pianos manufactured that have suc- 
cessfully withstood the severe test of open 
air use, and every note heard distinctly im 
audiences of from 


FIVE TO TEN THOUSAND PEOPLE. 


No AGEnts are employed or connected 
with us in any manner, as we sell our instru- 
ments direct to the purchaser, thereby avoid- 
ing the enormous expense of middle men in 
the disposition of our pianos, and affording 
a strictly first-class piano within the public 
reach. Prices as low as consistent with the 
| character of our work. For descriptive 
| price list and terms address the manufac- 
turers, 











SAVE TH 


dum 
the drunk, 
* ard,.or slop 


ot oel- 
save 


1e@ Modera.e drinker; but we can pledge che children and follow up the pledge with such teachings that 


they will never break the pledge. 


Reports from Great Britain United Kingdom Band of Hope Union go 


to show that nine y per cet. semain irue to pleuge, while double the number of Sunduy-~cho..1 pupils join 


the church f om's iecis hiving Bands. 


many who d iuk seem very glad w have their children join a Band of Hope. 


Best of all, the work is nov Opposed; pa. en.s seldom objec . while 


No one can cry “ Oppres- 


sion,” or “ You’re acter vo es,” while i reacts on older people with even greater force than direct work, 
for the books. papers, ete., goin © he homes and are read by the paren s; the lessons, too, are talked over, 
and every oue comes out.o the Bad concer.s, there to hear their own little ones sing and talk tem- 


perance. 


Running Band: of Hope in this country have been too expensive. as well as too difficult. 


We 


ee have just issued an entirely new series of requisices, \. hich are inexpensive, adapted to simplest 


pluns of manavem ‘nt, aud sure to: ecure best results, 


Penny collec.ion one-.hird more than pays cost of 


all requisites. Plano? rm vuing is like the simplest plan of running a Sunday-school; requisites most com 


plete published. 


binding, attractive chromatic cover, costing but 5c 
weekly paper, v\ er 5.uuv words in a number, for 229¢c. a quarter, 
A four-page weekly PRIMARY PAPER, Wi. bh same les-ons simplified and illustrated for primary 
Also badzes. pledge rolls, beautiful ceriificates of membership for 


quarter, 
depar. ment use, ut 236c. a quarter. 


A Liprarky of 75c. !0 $1..0 books, choicest 1emperance stories, put up in strong pamphiet 
- @.ch. 


First 52 books originally cost us over $60. A 
A LESSON AND?ONG quarterly for 2c. a 


framing, class records, blank systems of library exchaige; the whole so cheap that a penny a week from 


each member leaves nearly half over for incidentals. 


Full particulars free. 
‘Ihe 


for 25c. 


Endorsed. 


proveof your plan of work. 


leaders from Maine w California. 
Your publicauions will accomplish great good.”—Gov. St. John.of Kunvsas. 


We send specimen outfit of all the above-named 


« Revolution” has the endorsement of the temperance press and of temperance 


We append a few endorsements: “TI hear ily ap- 


“ Your publications are admirably calculated to promote the temperance cause in all its departments, and 


I wish you abu dan success in your great enterprise.”—J/i nm. Neal Dow, of Maine. 


* T have no doubt, 


from your energy ani ability. you will make whatever you undertake a success, as I have already lear:ed 


or you in o her directions.”— Hon. Wm. Daniel, of Maryland, 
National Wo nan’s Christian Temperance Union, at its Washington Convention. 
Willard, 
Hon. John B. Finch.of Nebraska, 


my best wishes for his success.” — Frances EB. 
por ed, thin all other means combined.” 


“Mr. (ook has been heartily endorsed by ihe 
I need add nothing save 
* You: work will do more to help our cause, if sup- 
“God is helping you now 


with a tremem susly big scythe, and may he guide you coutinually.’—H. W. Addams, Editur of the Morn- 


inyand Day of Reform, 


Other Publications. 


We publish eighteen monthly class temperance papers, any one of 
which we will mail every month for a year addressed, wrapped and 


mailed, singly, for 5c., providing order is sent to serd to five or more individuals, so that order amounts to 


25c. or more. 


perance story books, put up in large 8-page newspaper form, illustrated; complete book ina number. 

losot 50r more, 2c., and aspecimen cony. postpaid, 6°, and many o her publica ions. 

Address, THE TEMPERANCE REVOLUTION PULLISHING LOUSE, 313 Mrue- 
cy 


ca alogue. ete., free, 
isur. St., Chicago. 


We also publish a 2c. library, consisting of choicest and most telling 75c. to $1.50 tem- 


In 
General circular, 
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FOR 


PENSIONS visser. fines tseciers ot 


children. Thousands yetent':’ 1. Pensionsgiven 
for loss’ f Snger,toe.cye or rup.ure,vuricose vein: 
or any Diacase. Thousands of pen-ioners an 
soldi: rs entitied to INCREASE and BOUNTY 
PATENTS procured for Inventors, « 

and warran‘s procured. boughtand sold. Soldiers 
and heirs “re for ronr rights at once. Send ® 
stamps for * The Citizen-Soldier,”’ and Pension 
and Bounty laws. blanks and instructions, We 
eanreferto thousands of Pensioners and Clients, 
(tzgeraid & Co. Preysion 
ock Box sos, Washington. D. O. 





Parent Att’ys, 
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LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 





FIRST EDITION ALL SOLD. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


EUROPEAN BREEZES. 


By Marcery Deane. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. Reing 
chapters of travel through Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Switzerland. 


“In visiting Hungary, Mrs. Pitman had peculiar ad- 
vantages. She did nut go as a mere tourist, stopping at 
hotels, and taking lonely walks about the streets of the 
various places alung the route, but she went in buda 
Pest, the great city of Hungsry, tv the heme ot friends 
of her friends, and was received with a warmth and 
kinuness which made her at home at once, This posi 
tion gave her pec: liar opportunities for seeing and 
knowing the people as they were. She was admitted inio 
society, and visited many families on intimate serms."’— 
Boston Transcript. 

“It is a delightful and entertaining volume, giving 
much import«nt information in a breezy, pleasant way.” 
—Chronicle-Herald, Phila, 

“Clear, unaffected, direct, and really graphic.””"— 
Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 

“Breezy, and full of lite—life as seen and felt by one 
capable of viewing it and realizing at every step.’’— 
B. ston Correspondent Beverly Citizen. 

“Abounds in bright, cheerful scenes that gain the 


reader's luyal attention at once.’’— Suaday /in es. 

“A con ribution full of bright touches and quotable 
passa-es to the higher literature of travel.’’"—Spring 
held Republican. 

“Her style is piquant and ‘breezy,’ and one enjoys 
what she has to ayia the first page to the last.”— 
Boston Commonwealth. 

“Mrs. Pitman's style has the charm of directness, 
freshness, and enthu-iism, which permits her readers to 
feel that she is addressing them persunally. The book 
deals with matters one is particularly desirous to know 
about.”"— Boston Heracd. 

“‘Ie is just the story that a bright, intelligent woman 
would rel.te to a circle. «f friends, and is written in a 
snappy, off-hand sty le.’’"~ Boston Host. 

She so sprightly a style, and deals with 
her tacts so ple.santly, that the ‘European Breezes’ 
have a novelty for all readers, even to thuse to whom 
Europe is more than a twice-told-tale.""—/orney's Pro- 
gress. 

“A very bright, fresh and amusing account, which 
tells us about a hust uf things we never heard ot be ure, 
and is worth two ordinary books o' European travel, 
whe:her fur purposes of pleasure or for those of iniorma- 
tion.”’"— Woman's Journal. 

“Mrs. Pitman is breezy, chatty, witty, loquacious, 
and at all times full of sunshine She « iscovers mure 
surprises for you ina day than a man would discern in 
amonth. She introduces you to all kinds of queer peo- 
ple, queer incidents, and queer habits.’’—Adbany Even- 
ing Post 

“Those who never expect to cross the ocean can learn 
more trom ‘European Breezes’ in one hour than trom 
half the books cf travel in a year.”"—Avening News, 
Philade Iphia. 

“To read this book, is as pleasant as having a chat 
with an intelligent friend, just returned trom a forcign 
trip.’’— Pittsburgh Telegraph. 

**Mareery Deane always sees with a woman's eyes, 
and her pvwers of observation are by no means limited. 
She has the gift of catching the picturesque side of travel 
and the wit to utilize those onut-ot the-wuy incidents 
which give an original flavor to what she writes.’’— 
Philade:phia Press. 


YOUNG AMERICANS IN JAPAN ; 


Or, The Adventures of the Jewett Family and their 
Friend Oto Nambo. By Epwarpv Gretry. With one 
hundred and -eventy full-pwge and letterpress illustra- 
tiors, Koyal cctavo, 7xg\% inches Hand>omely il- 
luminated cover, $1.75; cicth, black and gold, $-.50. 


DRIFTING ROUND THE WORLD; 


A Boy’s Adventure by Sea and Land. By Captain 
Cuances W. Hart, author of * Adrift in the Ice 
Fields.”” etc. With over 200 illustrauovs. Royal oc- 
tavo, handsome cover, $1.75; cloth, black and gold, 


$2.50. 





OTHER BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
By Curis Guiip, Editor Boston Commercial Bulletin, 


OVER THE OCEAN ; 


Or, Sights and Scenes in Foreign Travel. Crown, 8vo, 
cloth, $2.50. 


ABROAD AGAIN; 
Or, Fresh Forays in foreign. Fields. Crown, 8vo, cloth, 
$2.50. 
By Miss Apge.ine TrarFTon. 
AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. 
By the author of “* His Inheritance,’’ “* Katherine Earle,’’ 
etc. Cloth, $1.50. 
By Extra W. THompson. 
BEATEN PATHS; 
Or, A Woman’s Vacation. Cloth, $1.50. 


By James M. Batceyv. 


,ENGLAND FROM A BACK WINDOW. 
By the author of “Life in Danbury,” “They All Do It,”’ | 


etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


By Henry Baciantine, A. M. 
MIDNIGHT MARCHES THROUGH 
PERSIA. 


With an Introduction by President Seelye, of Amherst 
College. Cloth, fully illustrated, $2.50, 


By Freperick A. Oner. 
CAMPS IN THE CARIBBEES. 
The Advenwres and Discoveries of a Naturalist in the 
Lesser Antilles, Fully iilustrated, 2.50. 
By Samus. Woopwortn Cozzens. 


THREE YEARS IN ARIZONA AND 
NEW MEXICO. 


More than too illustrations. Cloth, $2.50. 


By NATHANIEL H. Bisnop. 
FOUR MONTHS IN A SNEAK-BOX. 


A Boat Voyage of 2600 miles down the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers, and alung the Gult of Mexico. Crown 
8vo, with numerous maps and illustrations, $2.50. 


JUVENILE BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


YOUNG AMERICA ABROAD. 


A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. 
16mo. Iilustrated Nast, Stevens, Perkins, 
and others. Per volume, $1.60. 

FIRST SEXKIES. 

OUTWARD BOUND; 
Or, Young America Afloat. 
SHAMROCK AND THISTLE; 
Or, Yeung America in Ireland and Scotland. 
. RED CROSS; 
Or, Young America in England and Wales. 


. DIKES AND DITCHES; 


Or, Young America in Holland and Belgi 


NEW EDITIONS NOW READY. 
By Henry Gites. 


HUMAN LIFE IN SHAKSPERE. 
With an introduction by Joun BovteO'’Raixiy. Cloth, 


$1.50. 
By Col Tuomas WentwortH Hiccisson, 

ARMY LIFE IN A BLACK REGI. 

MENT. 
ATLANTIC ESSAYS. 
MALBONE. An Oldport Romance. 
OUT-DOOR PAPERS. 

Uniform with 

COMMON-SENSE ABOUT WOMEN. 
Cloth, $1 50 each. 


THE STARS AND THE EARTH; 
Or, thoughts up»n Time, Space, and Eternity. With 

an Introduction by ‘'Homas Hirt, D. D., LL D., 

late President of Harvard College. Cloth, 50 cents. 


By Watter P. Manton. 


TAXIDERMY WITHOUT A 
TEACHER. 

Comprising a Cow plete Manual of Instructions for Pre. 
paring and Preserving Birds, Animals, and Fishes: 
with a Chapter on Hunting and Hygiene; t gether 
with Instructions tur Preserving Exgs and Making 
Skeletons, and a number of Valuable Receipts. By 
the author or ‘‘Field Botany,” and “‘Inse: ts: Huw to 
Catcn and How to Prepare Them for the Cabinet.” 
lilustrated, 50 cents. 


CONVERSATION. 

Its Faults and Its Graces. Compiled by Annrew P. 
Peauvopy, D. V., LL. D. Cioth, Price 50 cents New 
edition, containing: 1. Da, Peabuody’s Lecture; 2. 
Mr. ‘Trench’s Lecture; 3. Mr. Parry Gwyon’s A 
Word to the Wise; or, Hints on the Current Impro- 
prieties of Expression in Writing and Speaking; 4. 
Mistakes and Improprieties in Speaking and Writing 
Currected. 

“A most excellent work for teachers, students, and all 
others who desire to perfect themselves in language and 
conversation.”"— Boston Post. 

“A handy and suggestive volume.’°—Soston Com- 
monwealth. 

“Tt is just the book needed by every one.’ 
Evening Gazette. 


FIELD BOTANY. 

A Hand-book for the Collector. Containing Instruc- 
tions tor Gathering and Preserving Plants, and the tor- 
mation ot an Herbarium. By Wattex P. Manton. 
Cloth, illustrated, 50 cents 
“The directions for Leat Printing and Sk: letonizing 

are alone worth more than the price uf tne book.” 

**A book of practical directions, plainly and briefly 
told, for gathering, preserving, and arranging botanical 
specimens.” Y. World. 

“The author not only understands his subject, but un- 
derstands well how to impart the information he pos- 
ses-es.’'— Suuth Boston inquirer. 

These four books uniform with Lee and Shepard’s 
series of Hand-bvoks and Manuals, viz: 


Hand book of Conversation, 50 cents. 

Han“-book of English Synonyms, 59 cents. 
Hand-book of Fieid Bo any, 50 cents. 

Hand-book . f Light Gymnastics, 50 cents. 

Pr ing Hand-book of 3000 Words often Mispro- 


— Saturday 





. PALACE AND COTTAGE; 


Or, Young America in France and Switzerland. 
DOWN THE RHINE; 
Or, Young America in Germany. 
SECOND SERIES. 
. UP THE BALTIC; 


Or, Young America in Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark. 
NORTHERN LANDS; 
Or, Young America in Russia and Prussia. 
. CROSS AND CRESCENT ; 
Or, Young America in Turkey and Greece. 
4- SUNNY SHORES; 
Or, Young America in Italy and Austra. 
- VINE AND OLIVE; 
Or, Young America in Spain and Portugal. 
ISLES OF THE SEA; 


Or, Yuung America Homeward Bound. 


6. 





nounced, 36 cents. 

Hand-book of Punctuation, 50 cents. 

H«nd-Book of Wood Engrav ng, $1.00, 

Manual of Taxide: my (in pr. ss). 

Insects: How to Ca’ch aud How to Prepare Them for 
the Cabinet, 50 cents 
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SPEAKER. No. ro. 

Edited by George M Baker, Uniform with Nos. 1, 

2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8,andg. Cloth, socents; paper, 15 cents. 





89-TO BOOK AGENTS.—We have a Subscription De- 
part © ent under the charge «f a gentleman who has had 
many years experience, both as canvasser and manager. 
For this department our aim is to publish only such 
w rks as will command the services of the best c«nvass- 
ers ot both sexes We want a canvasser iu every Ci wity 
in the United States. If you will ~end us your name and 
penteaee address we wiil send you Descriptive Circu- 
ars of such works as are sold exclusire/y by 1 bscrip- 
Address 
LEE AND SH 


tion. 


Mo or Department,”’ 


PARD, Boston, Mass. 





Sold by all Book-sellers and News-dealers, or sent by mail, po:t-p rid un receipt of price. Catalogues mailed free. 
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